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NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BRITISH AND FEANCO-SPANISH FLEETS. 

O k tlie 19th of February, in the afternoon, Vice-admiral Sir 
Robert Calder, in the Prince-of-Wales 98, was detached from 
the Cliannel fleet to take the command of the blockading: 
squadron ofF Ferrol,iD the room of Rear-admiral the Honourable 
Alexander Cochrane, who with five sail of the line and a frigate,, 
had quitted the station since the 24th of February for the West 
Indies, in pursuit of the Rochefort squadron, also of five sail of 
the line, and of the proceedings, of which we shall hereafter 
give some account. On the Jst of March, in the evening, the 
Prinee-of- Wales arrived off Cape Prior, and joined six sail of 
the line under the command o£ Captain the Honourable Arthur 
Kaye Legge,in the Repulse 74, the senior officer at the departure 
of Rear-admiral Cochrane. The Franco-Spanish fleet in FeiTol 
at this time amounted to 10 sail of the line ready for sea, and 
two or three others fitting. Between the 22d of April and the 
31st of May Sir Robert, at no one time, had with him a greater 
force than nine sail of the line, and for days together not so 
many. 

On the 15th of July the vice-admiral was reinforced by five 
sail of the line under Rear-admiral Stirling hi the Glory 98, from 
off Rochefort.’^ This made Sir Robert CaldePs force consist of 
the following 15 sail of the line and smaller vessels : 



Gun-sMp 

f Prince-of- Wales 


* See vol. iii,, p, 30|, 
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98^ Glory , . . . . . 

Barfleur . . . . 
t Wiridsor-Castle 
Malta. . . . . , 
ThurKierer . . , 

Hero 

Repulse , . . . . 
Defiance . . , . 
Ajax , • ..... 
Warrior, .... 
Dragon.. .. . . . 
i^Triumpli 


Agamemnon 


5 Agj 
^Ra3 


Raisonabie . 


¥ice-adm. (b.) Sir Kolxat Galder. 
Captain Wiliiain Cuming. 
Rear*adin. (b.) Cliarles Stirling. 
Captain Samuel Wavreii. 

„ George Martin, 

„ Charles 'Box'les, 

„ Edward Bn Her. 

William Letelunere, 

„ Hon. Alan Hyde (sardner. 
„ Hon. Artiiur ivayt‘ Legge. 
„ Philip Cluirles Durham. 

„ William Brown. 

,,, Samuel Hood Liimeo. 

5 , Edward Griltilhs. 

„ Henry Irmum. 

„ John Harvey, 

„ Josias Rowley. 


Frigates, Egyptienne, Captain the Honourable Cliarles Elpliinstoriey 
Pleming, and Sirius, Captain William Prowse. 

Lugger Nile, Lieutenant John Fennell, and cutter Frisk, Lieutenant 
James Nicholson. 


With this force the vice-admiral tvas directed to proceed 30 
or 40 leagues to * the westward of Cape Fhiisterre, and there 
•endeavour to intercept the combined tieet from llie West Indies^ 
represented, upon the authority of the Diamond-rock account^ 
to consist of only 16 sail of the line.^' Thus hud the blockade 
of two pojts been raised, in which, at the time, %vcre about as 
many ships of the line ready for sea, as, by all accounts;, 
composed the fleet which the blockading squadrons, when 
linited, were ordered to intercept. The policy of this measure 
does not seem very clear. If the Ferrol squadron, did not, as 
the Rochefort had done, take advantage of the circumstance 
and sail out, it was merely because it had received no orders 
from France. 

On the 19tli Sir Robert received a copy of Lord Nelson’s 
despatch, of date the loth of #une, addressed to the British 
commanding officer off the Tagus, stating that the combined 
fleet, of what force not menfioned, had passed Antigua on the 
8th of June, and was probably on its way to Europe. On the 
22d of July, in the forenoon, that same combined fleet, composed 
of 20 sail of the line, seven frigates, and two brigs, f bcisides the 
recaptured galleon Matilda, made its appearance to windward;, 
in the manner we shall proceed to relate. 

On the morning of the 22d, in latitude 43° 34' north, and 
longitude 16° 13' west, from Paris, the combined fleet, formed 
in three divisions, and having a light breeze from v/est-north- 
west, was steering in a thick fog, eak-south-east, a direct course 
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SIB BOBEBT CALDEE’S ACTION 


3, 


for Ferrol, when j at about 1 1 a.m*, on a sudden clearing up of 
the weather, the French leading ship, the Indomptable, disco* 
vered and signalled 10 sail in the north-north-east, approaching 
op the starboard tack. The frigates sent ahead to reconnoitraj 
pi'esently augmented the number to 21 sail ; namely, 17 British 
ships, the lugger and cutter, and two Danish merchant brigs, 
one brought to by the Dragon, the other by the Egyptienne* 
111 the mean time the Defiance, the British look-out ship, 
and wliieh then lay about three leagues to windward of her 
fleet, discovered and signalled a strange fleet in the south-west* 

At noon, latitude 43*^ 54' north, longitude (from Greenwich) 
IP 38' west, Ferrol east-south-east distant 49, and Cape 
Finisterre south-east distant 39 leagues, the Prince-of- Wales 
made the signal to prepare for battle, and in a^few minutes 
afterwards to form the order of sailing in two columns. This 
was followed by a signal to form the line ; and at 1 h. 15 m. 
m M., to keep in close order. At 2 h, 15 m* p. m. the latter signal 
w^as repeated; and at 3 p.m. the Defiance having stood] oa 
until within less than two miles of the enemy, joined and took 
her station in the line, the ships of which, when in their places, 
ranked as follows: Hero, Ajax, Triumph, Barfleur, Agamemnon, 
Windsor-Castle, Defiance, Prince-of-Wales, Repulse, Raison- 
able, Dragon (then under a press of sail to leeward, as soon as 
she should join), Glory, Warrior, Thunderer, Alalta ; most of 
the • ships with their topgailantsails set, and all, except the 
Dragon, with their courses up, standing, as before, on^he star- 
board tack. 

At about the same time the ships of the combined fleet 
formed themselves in line of battle, in the following order : 
Argonaiita, Terrible, America, Espana, San-Rafael, Firme, 
Platon, Mont-Blanc, Atlas, Berwick, Neptune, Bucentaure, 
Formidable, Intrepide, Scipion, Swiftsure, Indoinptable, Aigle, 
Achiile, Algesiras.^^' At 3 h. 36 m. p.m., after having hove to, 
some time, the combined fleet filled, and under topsails, stood 
on upon the larboard tack, ratlier off the wind, in a close well- 
formed line; one frigate ahead, another, the Sirene, who had 
just taken the galleon in tow, astern, and the remaining five 
frigates, in a second line, to windward of the centre and rear. 
The British fleet was at this time nearly abeam, and about seven 
miles distant; but, owing to the fog, neither fleet was more 
than partially in sight of the other. 

Since 1 p.*m. the Egyptienne and Sirius, then a short distance 
to windward of the Defiance, had been ordered, by signal, to 
keep sight of the enemy. The frigates accordingly made sail to 
get nearer to the latter; and the Sirius, the weatliermost 
frigate, as she passed from van to rear of the combined fleets 


^ For the names of their several commanders see voLiii., pp. S2S, 327, 
and 330, " 
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NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BEITISH AND FEENCH FLEETS. 

A REFERENCE to the abstract of the British navy, drawn np 
for the commencement of the year 1800, will show a slight 
decrease in the number of line-of-battle ships.'^' This partly 
arises from the removal, by the pair of Converted’' columns, of 
four 64-gun ships to an under-line class. A similar cause ex- 
plains the decrease in the total of Cruisers f from which, 26 
of the 27 converted ships have been withdrawn, in order, as may 
be inferred from the denomination of the classes, to serve for the 
conveyance of troops in the several expeditions of the preceding 
and present years. On the other hand, notwithstanding that 
decrease, the total of commissioned cruisers remains the same as 
in the last abstract, and the grand total of the navy shows an 
increase of 35 vessels. 

This is the first year since the war commenced, in which the 

Launched” and Purchased” columns appear vacant of line- 
of battle ships; and the whole six acquired by the Captured” 
column, were of little comparative value. The few ships and 
vessels in the Ordered” column, are accounted for by the aug- 
mented numbers in the successive annual prize-columns, as well 
as by the number of fine ships which had been ordered and 
launched in the preceding years of the war, particularly in 
1796, 7, and 8. 
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BEITISH AND BEENCH ELEETS, 


1800 . 


powers at -war vvitli her^ is greater in this than in any preceding 
year f" but some of the other years, the last especially, show, by 
the Tons,’" that those years greatly exceeded the present in the 
real quantum of strength acquired* The wrecked cases still 
continue to comprise nearly the whole annual loss sustained 
by the British navy : the three captured vessels, indeed, did 
not exceed a small sloop of war in their united tonnage.f 

The year 1797, as we formerly stated, gave the 32-pounder 
carronade, for a quarterdeck and forecastle gun, to line-of-battle 
ships in general and, to complete the triumph of General 
Melville’s piece of ordnance, the year 1799 saw the carronade 
established, in a similar manner, throughout the different classes 
of frigates* On the 31st of May in that year, urged by the cap- 
tains of most of the frigates that were fitting, the navy-board 
obtained an admiralty order to arm them all, 17 in number, with 
carronades,§ chiefly 32-pounders, on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle, except in the pair of ports on each of those decks which 
opened against, or in the wake of, the rigging* Towards the 
end of the year, namely on the 12th of December, the order for 
carronades was extended to frigates in general, and made to in- 
clude all the ports on the quarterdeck and forecastle, except the 
two foremast ones. The reason of the exception is clear : long 
guns, at any elevation to be given them through port-holes, car- 
rying fai!ther than carronades, two of them would be useful as^ 
bow, or, if shifted, as stern chasers. 

The order in question, and one we have to notice in the ensu- 
ing year, completed the demolition of the rating system, or that 
system of classification founded upon the number of long guns 
only mounted by the respective ships, jj As the 74, by the sub- 
traction of 12 of her 18 long nines, to make room for the same 
number of carronades, had, in strictness, been reduced to a 62- 


* See Appendix, Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

4 S« Appendix^ No. 5, 
i See voL ii,, p. 106. 

§ The number of carronades, which the ordnance-board was directed im- 
mediately to supply, were one hundred and sixty-six 32-poiinders and forty- 
two *24-pounders. The frigates for which the former were ordered, were as 
follows i 
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40 (Y) Latinia , , , building, 

, . Active , , * fitting, 

. , Boadicia * . „ 

* * beda m 0 m m ,, 

* . Hussar , , , „ 

p (B) Jason , , . , „ 

Immortality „ 

(V) Aigle . , . , building |»-14 
Apollo ... „ 

„ 

Taife'ftilies but 142 nnA 
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16, with 4 nines, making 50 guns. 
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gim ship ; so the 38, 36, and 32 gan frigates were now, accord- 
ing to the same rigid rule, reduced to frigates of 30 and 28 guns, 
heing two guns more than they each mounted upon their main 
decks ; whereas the total number of guns, established upon the 
three latter classes respectively, were, at the least, 46 , 44 , and 
40. It was this that threw such confusion into the Steel’s lists of 
those days; some of the frigates having their carronades enu- 
merated, others not, as information happened to reach the pub- 
lisher. 

The nuniher of commissioned oflScers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1800, was, 
Admirals . . • . . 38 

Vice-admirals . . . . . 41 

Bear-admirals . . . . . 47 


„ superannuated 31 

Post-captains . . . . • 515 

„ superannuated 19 

Commanders, or sloop-captains . 394 

Lieutenants . . . . . 2091 


„ superannuated 60^ 

Masters . . . . . 527 


and the number of seamen and marines voted for the service of 


the same year, was, for the first two months, 120,000, and for 
the remaining 10 months 110,000.^ 

We left General Buonaparte on the 9th of October, 1799, 
just landed at Frejus, fimitbe French frigate Carrere, in which 
he had escaped from Egypt. He hastened to Paris, and, both 
on his journey to, and on his arrival at, the French capital, was 
most enthusiastically received by all ranks. Having a powerful 
army to second him in any thing be might undertake, Buona- 
parte, on the 10th of November, at the head of his soldiers, dis- 
solved the executive directory, and on the next day changed 
the government to a consulate, composed of three members, 
Boger-Ducos, himself, and Sieyes. Early in December the 
plan of the new constitution was settled, and Buonaparte ma- 
naged to oust Boger-Ducos, and Sieyes, and get himself ap- 

f ointed chief consul, having as his coadjutors, Cambacer^s and 
^ebrun. 

One of the first measures of the new government of France 
was, to attempt the renovation of the navy. The consulate issued 
several state-papers on the occasion; enjoining, among other 
important regulations, the exercise of the men in great guns and 
small arms, and of the ships in manoeiivTing. Even swimming 
was included among the exercises ordered. The number of offi- 
cers was fixed to be as follows : 

Vice-amimux ..... 8 f CamtaTnftC! -v * 
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As the best means of carrying into effect these new regula- 
tionsj a board of admiralty was appointed^ resembling that of 
England as nearly as national cnstoms and prejudices would 
admit. One of the state-papers, published on this occasion, 
represented the French navy to consist of 48 sail of the line at 
sea and in the different ports of France, and 13 building, of which 
eight were nearly ready for launching, and 42 ship and brig cor- 
vettes. The gun-brigs and smaller vessels, down to 177 flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed for the descent on England, were 
stated to amount to 243, making a grand total of 398 ships and 
vessels. A very large proportion of this total, consisting of non- 
cruising and insignificant vessels, may fairly enough be com- 
pared with the largest total, 757, in the abstract of the British 
navy for the commencement of the present year. 

Among the first diplomatic acts of Buonaparte at liis assump- 
tion of the chief-consulship was a letter, dated the 25th of 
December, 1799, addressed to the King of England, containing 
proposals for a general peace."^' To this letter Lord Grenville 
replied, stating the terms to be inadmissible ; and the negotiation 
%vas broken off. It was considered to be merely a plan of the 
subtle chief to induce England to grant an armistice by sea, of 
which immediate advantage was to be taken, in the transit of 
troops and the entry of convoys with provisions and naval 
stores. 

At the commencement of the present year the British Channel 
fleet, composed of 28 sail of the line, under Admiral Sir Alan 
Gardner in the Royal-Sovereign, cruised off the port of Brest, 
blockading the combined French and Spanish fleet, composed, 
as already mentioned, of 45 sail of the line. 

On the 9th of March the 64-gun ship Repulse, Captain 
James Alms, having been detached by Sir Alan Gardner to 
cruise off the Penmarcks, for the purpose of intercepting some 
provision-vessels expected at Brest, experienced a violent gale of 
wind ; in the height of which Captain Alms, by the rolling of 
the ship, was thrown down the companion-ladder, and so seriously 
injured as to be incapable of doing any further duty on deck. 
For two or three days previous the weather had been so thick 
as to render it impracticable to take an observation; and on the 
10th, at about 10 p. m., the Repulse, then going about six knots 
an hour, struck on a sunken rock, supposed to be the Mace, 
about 25 leagues south-west of Ushant. After beating on the 
rock for nearly three quarters of an hour, during which the 
water rushed in so fast that the lower deck was flooded, the 
Repulse got off, and, by great exertions, was kept afloat long 
enough to be able to approach and run aground upon the French 
coast, near Quimper, 

On the 11th, at 10 h. 30m,, a, m., Captain Alms, and his 
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ship’s coiiipany, quitted the Eepulse, tlieii stranded^ and made 
gdod their landing on one of the Gleoan islands/ situated about 
two miles from the continent. From this island the British 
officers and crew were sent as prisoners to Quimper; except the 
first lieiiteiiaiit^ John Carpenter Rothery, the niastei^ George 
Finn^ two midshipmen, and eight seamen; who got into the 
large cutter, and, on the fourth day, after experienciDg much 
bad weather and being nearly lost/ reached the island of 
Guernsey. 

In a few months afterwards, on his return home, Captain 
Alms, his officers, and crew, were tried by a court-martial for 
the loss of the Repulse. The first lieutenant and master i¥ere 
dismissed the service, and declared incapable of serving again, 
for having disobeyed the orders of the captain, who, as already 
stated, was incapacitated from active duty by a serious ac- 
cident: the captain and remainder of the cre w were honourably 
acquitted. 

In the latter end of March Lord Bridport resumed the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet off Brest, bringing with him 17 sail, 
making, when Sir Alan Gardner had gone home with seven 
ships to refit, a fleet of 38 sail of the line. On the 24th of April, 
however, Lord Bridport resigned the command of the Channel 
fleet then in port, and Admiral Sir Alan Gardner sailed with it 
on a cruise. Two days afterwards Admiral Earl St.-Vincent 
hoisted his flag on board the 90-gun ship Namur at Spithead, 
as the commander-ill-chief of the Channel fleet, and soon after- 
wards joined it off Brest. 

On the 1st of June, Eaii St.-Vinceiit detached Captain Sir 
Edward Pellew, with the Impetueux and six other 74s, also 
five frigates, one sloop, and five troop-ships, having on board 
about 5000 troops including 200 artillery, commanded by 
Major-general Maitland, for the purpose once more of rendering 
assistance to the Chouans, and other royalists in Quiberon bay 
and the Morbihan. On the 2d the squadron anchored in the 
hay;„ and on the 4th the 32-gun frigate Thames, Captain 
William* Lukin, 16-gan ship-sloop Cynthia, Captain Micajali 
Malbon, and some small-craft, attacked the south-west end of 
Quiberon, and silenced the forts, which were afterwards de- 
stroyed by a party of troops, landed under Major Ramsay. 
Several vessels are represented to have been brought off', and 
some scuttled, with the loss of only two men killed and one 
wounded on board the Cynthia. 

On the 6th, before daybreak, about 300 men of the Queen’s 
regiment landed in the Morbihan, covered and sustained by a 
division of small-craft and gun-launches under Lieutenant John 
Pilfold, first of the Impetueux, This united force brought off* 
two brisfs, two sIoods.. two eun-vessels. and about 100 prisoners. 
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blown up; all with the loss of only one seaman killed in the 
boats, and some slight hurts. A descent upon Belle-Isle was 
intended to be the next operation ; but, intelligence being re- 
ceived that the force on the island amounted to 7000 men, the 
enterprise was abandoned as impracticable. The British troops 
then landed and encamped upon the small island of Houat, 
situated about two leagues to the south-east of Quiberon point ; 
whence they subsequently re-emharked, and proceeded for the 
Mediterranean. 

Before we quit the neighbourhood of the Channel and bay of 
Biscay for the Mediterranean, w^e have to notice the loss of a 
second British ship of the line, off the coast of France. On the 
4th of November, in the night, vrliile the British 74-gun ships 
Captain, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and Marlborough, 
Captain Thomas So theby, wvere cruising in company between 
the islands of Groix and Belle-Isle, the latter ship struck on the 
Bividaux or Bervadeux shoal. Here the Marlborough hung for 
several hours ; but, by the great exertions of her officers and 
crew in throwing overboard a part of her guns and the whole of 
her heavy stores, the ship got off. The Marlborough, however, 
had received so much damage that, even after all her masts had 
been cut away and the remainder of her guns thrown over- 
board, the quantity of water she made obliged the officers and 
crews to leave her to her fate. The Captain, and a Danish brig 
which had just joined, received the whole of them ; and shortly 
afterwards the Marlborough sank at her anchors. Under these 
circumstances no blame could attach to her captain, his officers, 
or ship’s company, and a court-martial pronounced their full 
acquittal. 

There being no longer a Frenclf fleet to watch in the port of 
Toulon, Vice-admiral Lord Keith and his cruisers were principally 
employed in blockading the island of Malta, and in co-operating 
with the Austrians in their efforts to expel the French from 
Piedmont and Tuscany. On the 16th of March Lord Keith, 
having, with Lieutenant John Stewart and four other persons, 
landed at Leghorn from his flag-ship the Queen-Charlotte, 
ordered Captain Todd to get under way, and pi’oceed to recon- 
noitre the island of Capraia, distant about 36 miles from Leghorn, 
and then in the possession of the French; and which island 
there was some intention of attacking. On the succeeding 
morning, the 17th, when only three or four leagues from Leghorn 
on her way to Capraia, the Queen-Charlotte w^as discovered to 
be on fire. Every assistance was immediately forwarded from 
the shore; but a great many boats were deterred from ap- 
proaching the ship, in consequence of the firing of the guns, 
which were shotted, and whicn, when heated by the fire, dis- 
charged their contents in all directions. 

Among the survivors on this melancholy occasion, was the 
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about 20 minutes after six o^clock in tbe morning; as I was 
dressing myself, I heard throughout the ship a general ciy of 
j€re / I immediately ran up the fore-ladder to get upon deck, 
and found the whole half-deck, the front bulk-head of the 
admiral’s cabin, the coat of the mainmast, and the boats^ coYer- 
ing on the booms, all in flames; which, from every report and 
probability, I apprehend was occasioned by some hay, that was 
lying under the half-deck, having been set on fire by a match in 
a tub, which was usually kept there for signal guns. The 
mainsail at this time was set, and almost instantly caught fire, 
the people not being able, on account of the flames, to come to 
the clue-garnets. 

I immediately went to the forecastle, and found Lieutenant 
(the Honourable George Heneage Lawrence) Dundas and the 
boatswain encouraging the people to get water to extinguish the 
fire. I applied to Mr. Dundas, seeing no other ofScer in the 
forepart of the ship (and being unable to see any on the quarter- 
deck from the flames and smoke between them), to give me 
assistance to drown the lower decks, and secure the hatches, to 
prevent the fire from falling down. Lieutenant Dundas accord- 
ingly went down himself, with as many people as he could 
prevail upon to follow him; and the lowerdeck ports were 
opened, the scuppers plugged, the fore and main hatches se- 
cured, the cocks turned, water drawn in at the ports, and the i 
pumps kept going by the people who came down, as long as 
they could stand at them. Owing to these exertions, I think 
the lower deck was kept free from fire, and the magazines pre- 
served from danger for a long time : nor did Lieutenant Dundas 
or myself quit this station until several of the middledeck guns 
came through the deck. *At about nine o’clock, finding it 
impossible to remain any longer below, Lieutenant Dundas and 
myself went out at the foremast lowerdeck port, and got upon 
the forecastle ; on which, I apprehend, there were then about 
150 of the people drawing water, and throwing it as far aft as 
possible upon the fire. I continued about an hour on the fore- 
castle, till finding all efforts to extinguish the flames unavailing, 

I jumped from the jib-boom, and swam to an American boat 
approaching the ship ; by which boat I was picked up and put 
into a tartan, then in the charge of Lieutenant Stewart, who had 
come off to the assistance of the ship.”^ Captain Todd, with 
Mr. Bainbridge, the first lieutenant, remained upon deck to the 
last moment giving orders for saving the crew, without pro- 
viding, or apparently caring, for their own safety. 

We shall now enter upon the sorrowful task of showing what 
loss of lives was the consequence of this dreadful accident. The 
number of persons on shore at Leghorn, including five who did 
not know the ship had been ordered to sea, were the admiral, 
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blown np; all with the loss of only one seaman killed in the 
boats, and some slight hurts. A descent upon Belle-Isle was 
intended to be the next operation ; but, intelligence being re- 
ceived that the force on the island amounted to 7000 men, the 
enterprise w'as abandoned as impracticable. The British troops 
then landed and encamped upon the small island of Houat^ 
Situated about two leagues to the south-east of Quiberon point ^ 
whence they subsequently re-embarked, and proceeded for the 
Mediterranean. 

Before we quit the neighbourhood of the Channel and bay of 
Biscay for the Mediterranean, we have to notice the loss of a 
second British ship of the line, off the coast of France. On the 
of ISovember, in the night, while the British 74-gun ships 
Captain, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and Marlborough, 
Captain Thomas Sotheby, were cruising in company between, 
tte islands of Groix and Belle- Isle, the latter ship struck on the 
Bividaux or Bervadeux shoal. Here the JMarlborougli huno- for 
several hours ; but, by the great exertions of her officers°and 
crew m tiirowing overboard a part of her guns and the whole of 
her heavy stores, the ship got off. The Marlborougii, however, 
had leceived so much damage that, even after all her masts had, 
been cut away and the remainder of her guns thrown over- 
board, the quantity of water she made obliged the officers and 
crews to leave her to her fate. The Captain, and a Danish brig 
which had just joined, received the whole of them ; and shortly 
afterwards the Marlborough sank at her anchors. Under these 
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about 20 minutes after six o^clock in the morning; as I was 
dressing myself; I heard throughout the ship a general cry of 
Jire! I immediately ran up the fore-ladder to get upon deck, 
and found the whole half-deck, the front bulk-head of the 
admirals cabin, the coat of the mainmast, and the boats' cover- 



ing on the boomS; all in flames; which, from every report and 
probability, I apprehend was occasioned by some hay, that was 
lying under the half-deck, having been set on fire by a match in 
a tub, wdiich was usually kept there for signal guns. The 
mainsail at this time was set, and almost instantly caught fire, 
the people not being able, on account of the flames, to come to 
the clue-garnets. 

I immediately went to the forecastle, and found Lieutenant 
(the Honourable George Heneage Lawrence) Diindas and the 
boatswain encouraging the people to get water to extinguish the 
fire. I applied to Mr. Dundas, seeing no other officer in the 
forepart of the ship (and being unable to see any on the quarter- 
deck from the flames and smoke between tliem), to give me 
assistance to drown the lower decks, and secure the hatches, to 
prevent the fire from falling down. Lieutenant Dundas accord- 
ingly went down himself, with as many people as he could 
prevail upon to follow him; and the lowerdeck ports were 
opened, the scuppers plugged, the fore and main hatches se- 
cured, the cocks turned, water drawn in at the ports, and the 
pumps kept going by the people who came down, as long as 
they could stand at them. Owing to these exertions, I think 
the lower deck was kept free from fire, and the magazines pre- 
served from danger for a long time: nor did Lieutenant Dundas 
or myself quit this station until several of the middledeck guns 
came through the deck. *At about nine o'clock, finding it 
impossible to remain any longer below, Lieutenant Dundas and 
myself went out at the foremast lowerdeck port, and got upon 
the forecastle ; on which, I apprehend, there were then about 
150 of the people drawing water, and throwing it as far aft as 
possible upon the fire. I continued about an hour on the fore- 
castle, till finding all efforts to extinguish the flames unavailing, 
I jumped from the jib-boom, and swam to an American boat 
approaching the ship ; by which boat I was picked up and put 
into a tartan, then in the charge of Lieutenant Stewart, who had 
come off to the assistance of the ship.""^ Captain Todd, with 
Mr. Bainbridge, the first lieutenant, remained upon deck to the 
last moment giving orders for saving the crew, without pro- 
viding, or apparently caring, for their own safety. 

We shall now enter upon the sorrowful task of showing what 
loss of lives was the consequence of this dreadful accident. The 
number of persons on shore at Leghorn, including five who did 
not know the ship had been ordered to sea, were the admiral. 


* Schomberg, voL m*, 
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one lieutenant, the admiral’s secretary, with his two clerks, one 
cbapiain, one master’s mate, two midshipmen, and two servants, 

Iff xC r the wreck by the boats that came 

oa were, three lieutenants, two heutenants of marines, one car- 
penter, one gunner, three midshipmen, one secretary’s clerk, and 
146 seamen and marines, total 156; making 167 as the whole 
uumber saved. Ivow for the contrary side. Those who perished 
appear to have been, one captain, three lieutenants, one captain 
t marines, ^one master, one purser, one surgeon, one boatswain, 
four masters mates, 18 midshipmen, one secretary’s clerk, one 
aLni captain’s clerk, three surgeon’s mates, and 

Asad calamity indeed ! lamentable to humanity for the loss 
Ot so many individuals, and, considering the origin of the acci- 
the t, me of day in which it hap^d, fot very credS- 
able tothe discipline of the ship. The Queen-Charlotte and 

Paris* f-R to the Ville-de- 

£ f -ff Bntish-built ships at this time afloat. It was, 

oS ®"tish navy sustained, when tlie 

UDward'f of lier gjins, stores, and provisions, and 

pSed i/aewr *'■'1''* “”P“y> 

verbal alteration, is precisely as the 

account stands in the first edition of this work ; Ld yeUhe fol- 

poTary since appeared in the work of a contem- 
* 1 have hoped, that the bravery, perseve- 

rance, and self-devotion of Captain Todd, who, to the last 
raoment gave orders to save the lives of his men res-ardles^s nf 

crstTitT^conT the imputation^ 

cast on It by a contemporary historian, who observes, that ‘ the 

stated w ^ ! .r® ^’^'gi^ated m the manner we have 

A creditable to the discipline of the shin Werp ^Ka 

oor cootemporaij answer the latter question himaelfrsefem?<; 

1 Captain Brenton says. “ This shfn fmm 

ea us witn It m the following extract of a letter from 


• Brenton, vol. iii., p. 112. 


t Ibid., vol. i., p. 414. 


1800. SIEGE AND BOMBABDMENT OF GENOA. 9 

Earl St.-Vincen.t to the secretary of the admiralty, dated April 
16, 1799: The Queen-Charlotte will be better here than on 
home service, for she has been the root of all the evil you have 
been disturbed with/’* 

The commencement of the present year saw the famous army 
of Italy, which under Buonaparte had performed such prodigies, 
reduced to less than 25,000 men, and those in the greatest 
misery for the want of food and clothing. A powerful Austrian 
army, under General Melas, presented an effectaal barrier by 
land, and the cruisers of Lord Keith shut out all supplies by 
sea. On the 21st of April, after having sustained some severe 
losses in action with the Austrians, and left at Savona a gar- 
rison of 600 men under Brigadier-general Buget, General 
Massena retreated upon Genoa ; and General Melas imme- 
diately commenced the siege of that strong and important 
fortress. 

The Austrian force blockading the fortress of Savona was 
under the command of Major-general Count St.-Julien ; and 
the British fleet cruising before the port consisted of the 36-gun 
frigate Santa-Dorotea, Captain Hugh Do woman, the 18-gun 
brig-sloop Chameleon, Lieutenant Samuel Jackson acting, and 
the Neapolitan brig Strombolo, Captain Settimo. By Lord 
Keith’s orders, the sea-blockade of Savona had been more 
especially committed to the care of Captain Downman; and the 
boats of his little squadron with a highly commendable perse- 
verance, rowed guard ofl' the harbour’s mouth during 41 nights; 
uritil, in fact, the garrison reduced by famine, on the 15th of 
May surrendered to the allies. 

The blockade of the port of Genoa was undertaken by Lord 
Keith himself; who, after the accident to the Queen-Charlotte, 
shifted his flag, first to the 74-gun ship Audacious, Captain 
Davidge Gould, and subsequently to the Minotaur 74, Captain 
Thomas Louis. The principal part of the vice-admiraFs force 
consisted of frigates sloops, and Neapolitan gun and mortar 
boats. These had on several occasions successfully co-operated 
with the Austrian army in attacks upon the outworks of Genoa. 
The services of the 38-gun frigate Phaeton, Captain James 
Nicholl Morris, had been particularly noticed by the Austrian 
general, Baron d’Ott, who had succeeded General Melas in the 
command: and who, in the early part of May, had pushed his 
advance to the village of Coronata, and compelled General Mas- 
sena to retire within the walls of Genoa. 

Within the first two or three weeks of May the town had 
been bombarded three times by the gun and mortar vessels and 
armed boats of the ships, under the direction of Captain Philip 
Beaver, late of the 28-gun frigate Aurora. Being much annoyed 
by these attacks, the French determined to board the bombard- 
ing force by a flotilla of their own, consisting of one large galley, 
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rowing 52 oars, and monnting two extremely long brass 36- 
pounders besides smaller pieces, an armed cutter, three armed 
settees, and several gun-boats. On the 20th, in the afternoon, 
this flotilla, standing along outside of the new or south-western 
mole-head, exchanged several _shot with some of the British 
ships in passing ; particularly with the Audacious, who was once 
or twice hulled by the long 36-pounders of the galley. At sun-, 
set the flotilla took up a position under the guns of the two 
moles and the city bastions, which were covered with troops, 
manifeshng a determined resistance. 

Notwithstanding this formidable indication, the bombarding 
notilla, at about 9 p. m., quitted the Minotaur to make a fourth 
attack upon the town and shipping. On the 21st, at about 1 a.m., 
a bnsk cannonade was opened upon the town, and quickly re- 
turned from various points ; particularly from the long 36-pound- 
ers of the Prima galley, now lying chain-moored close to the 
inside of the old or eastern mole-head. Being unable, from his 
lighter metal, to offer any effectual check to this annoyance by 
a cannonade, Captain Beaver resolved to attempt carrying the 
galley by boarding. For this service a detachment of 10 boats 
containing betvveen them about 100 officers and men, immedi- 
ately drew off from the flotilla. While the British were proceed- 
ing with all possible silence, in the hope to approach undis- 
covered m the prevailing darkness, a gun-boat stationed between 
the two mole-heads opened her fire upon them. Every moment’s 
delay now adding to the danger, the boats dashed on towards 

twi# m?' alongside a new obstacle presented 

itselt. ihe gangway, or gunwale, of a galley projects three feet 
and upwards from the side of the hull, and that of the PriS 
w as stiengthened by a stout barncade, along the summit of which 
were mounted several blunderpieces and wall-pieces. As an 
a^dditicmal obstruction to the advance of boats, the oars were 

Snt with a crew of 257 

re“istanee°^^fW^' gun-hoat’s alarm, prepared for 

moored n Len chain- 

moored m a harbour the entrance to which was guarded by 

batteries, would have been a formidablf object of 

first of “0 avail. The 

molt “alpfn t amidships on the starboard side, in 'the 

S’^of wlf v Haerlem, under the com- 

yy f ^ ^ John Caldwell; who was proniptlv sud- 

j s cutter, commanded by Captain Beaver 

® iaoooh, by Lieutenant Wilham ?5ibson sun! 

?uaSr ^to carr^he® the images on tfe 

fhrB^- .^®““^hled. After a desperate “trSLle 

the Bnteh .„cceeded mthrirobjecf ; end, ae the/gained fSg 
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on one side, the greater part of their oppoBents fled overhoard 
on the other. Almost immediately afterwards the night burgee, 
or commodore’s broad pendant, the only colours flying on board 
the galley, was hauled down by Lieutenant Gibson, 'first of the 
Vestal, and all further resistance ceased. 

The boats were immediately ordered ahead to tow ; and the 
slaves, in seeming cheerfulness, manned the sweeps, crying out, 
in broken English, Bless the king of Gibraltar T' After some 
delay, the galley was cleared from the chains by which she had 
been moored to the mole, and began moving to the entrance of 
the harbour under a tremendous fire of shot, shells, and mus- 
ketry; the latter from a numerous body of troops drawn up on 
the mole-head ; round which the galley passed within 10 yards, 
with no greater loss or damage than five British seamen wounded 
one shot through the head of the mainmast, and some cut rig- 
ging. Of the galley’s people, one was killed, and 15 wounded, 
by the British when they boarded : a few others, in all proba- 
bility, w’^ere drowned ; and many succeeded in gaining the shore. 
According to the French accounts, the captain, Bavastro, was 
among the latter, and had leaped into the water on seeing that 
50 Ligurian grenadiers, stationed on board his vessel, had trea- 
cherously fired only three muskets at the assailants.^ From 
the testimony of the latter, there is not the least ground for this 
accusation; and, in Lord Keith’s letter in the Gazette, the cap- 
tain of the galley is named Patrizio Galleano. 

Soon after the Prima had passed the mole-head, Captain 
Beaver quitted her in his boat to acquaint Lord Keith with his 
success, and the command devolved upon Lieutenant Gibson, 
already mentioned as the officer, who, with his own hand, had 
struck the galley’s colours. Before the galley had got quite out 
of gun-sliot of the mole-head, an alarm was raised of fire below. 
Lieutenant Gibson instantly rushed down, and found a half- 
drunken French sailor, with a light and a crow-bar, in the act 
of breaking open the door of the magazine, for the purpose, as 
lie unhesitatingly declared, of blowing up the vessel and all oa 
board of her. The man was promptly secured and a sentry 
placed over the hatchway. Had the wretch succeeded in his 
villanous attempt, between 400 and 500 souls might have 
perished ; for, besides the British officers and men who had cap- 
tured the galley, and the 60 or 70 French soldiers and seamea 
remaining on board out of those that had belonged to her, there 
were upwards of 300 miserable beings chained to the oars. 

It was principally by the exertion of these very slaves, that 
the galley shot so quickly past the mole-head, and thus 
escaped destruction by the batteries. So vigorously did these 
practised rowers continue to ply their sweeps, that the galley 
nearly overran the British boats towing ahead. As soon as the 
galley had got out of gun-shot, the slaves, by the permission of 
^ Victoires et 
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the British commanding officer, released themselves from their 
tater». 1 his operation they performed rvith snrprising q uick- 
,v ’ that the galley s lateen sails began to supersede 

1 T ° , , the poor fellows were jumping about the 

neck m a delirium of joy; heaping blessings upon those who 

tnwo liberty, and evincing so different a feeling 

towaras their fomier masters in the galley, that the latter for 
thar personal safety, were transferred to the boats towing astern. 

wretches little dreamt of the fate for which 
kord keith had reserved them. To that we shall come presently. 

thmiZf that Captain Beaver, who, 

him3f° *°I^ave conducted 

manner, was not allowed to write 
t^ official letter; as, doubtless, he would have named the 
officers who served under him. Not one officer, besides Captain 
Beaver, IS mentioned in Lord Keith’s letter; and it hasTeen 

have’ been enabled to 

^iV 0 tlie na.rnes of two of the niimber. 

Shortly after daylight on the 21st the galley was brou^^ht to 
“‘■a« „ore bSfS 

was Kcfft. 1 ^ "f f‘' h®en seen. Her extreme length 

loJ feet, and her breadth 23 feet six inches. In her hold 
were 30 large brass swivels, intended to have been mounted 

tffe°British naw *the^P^- i adapted for 

ine Bntisn navy, the Prinsa was sold to tlie Sardinians for we 

believe, the compar^ively small sum of 15,000 dollars.’ ’ 

fhe garrison of Genoa, as was well known to the British 

Had“thlt"T®‘”° '’f P®'"*’ bordering on famine 

Had there been a doubt on the subject, the lank and raiiS 
appearance of the galley’s crew muit have instantfy 

to ImT n" to the laws of war, howSeTucfnant 

to dioseof humanity to press an evil of this sort upon an^enemy 

wuerai Massena the few French or L gur an soldiers and 

S‘thl ‘J" ft “h mtst h», Z c!,-£ 

theffi oarr wrafr ' have been rechained o 

grst”s.b“ 

Stevad at tagth kto compBaace, General Maasena, oa the 
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4tli of June, consented to evacuate the town of Genoa, and^ with 
the 8000 of his troops that were able to march, retire to Nice. 
In some preparatory conferences held on shore between General 
d^Ott, Lord Keith, and Geneml Massena, the latter expressed 
as much contempt for Austria, as he did respect for England ; 
obsemng to Lord Keith, Milord, si jamais la France et 
I’Angleterre s’entendre, elies gouveraeraient le moiide/'^' Much 
more passed in the same strain. There was, no doubt, a little 
policy in all this ; and it may indeed be gathered from an ap- 
parently authentic account of the negotiation for the surrender 
of Genoa, that the French general seldom paid a compliment to 
the British admiral or nation, without exacting in return some 
solid concession. On the 5th, the Minotaur, Audacious, and 
Genereux 74s, Charon store-ship, Pigmy cutter, and a small 
Neapolitan squadron, anchored in the mole of Genoa. 

On the very day on which the treaty was signed for the 
evacuation of Genoa by Massena, the first consul of France, 
having with a powerful army crossed the Alps, entered the city 
of Milan, the capital of Lombardy, and on the same day pro- 
claimed afresh the Cisalpine republic. The Austrian general, 
Melas, as soon as this news reached him, abandoned the whole 
of Piedmont, and concentrated his forces at Alexandria. On the 
7th of June, Buonaparte, still unacquainted with the surrender 
of Genoa, quitted Milan to attack the Austrians. On the 9tli 
and 10th he defeated General d'Ott, who had evacuated Genoa 
after three days’ possession, at Casteggio and Montebello. On 
the 14th was fought the famous battle of Marengo, in which 
Buonaparte defeated General Melas, with a Joss to the latter of 
4600 left dead on the field of battle, nearly 8000 wounded, from 
6000 to 7000 prisoners, 12 stands of colours, and 30 pieces of 
cannon, and with a loss to himself of only 2000 killed, 3600 
wounded, and 700 prisoners. 

On the 15th, at Alexandria, a convention for a suspension of 
arms was signed between the two commanders-hi- chief ; by the 
terms of which France was to be put in possession of the 12 
following fortresses ; Tortona, Alexandria, Milan, Turin, Piz- 
zighittone, Arena, Piacenza, Cori, Seva, Savona, Genoa, and 
Fort Urbin. Repossession of the city of Genoa was taken on 
the 22d of June by General Sachet, and on the 24th General 
Massena himself returned to it. This reoccupation was so 
siidcien and unexpected, that the Minotaur found some difficulty 
in warping herself out of the mole in time. We must now leave, 
for a while, the shores of northern Italy, to attend to operations 
in another quarter of the Mediterranean. 

At the close of the year 1798 we left the French general, 
Vaubois, with about 3000 soldiers and seamen, shut up in the 
fortress of Valetta, menaced on the land side by a powerful force 

' .. ^ , . , , ^ Victoir^ et Conqu^es, xlli, p'. 210. 
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of Maltese^ Neapolitans, and British, and blockaded at the month 
of the harbour by a squadron of British and Portngnese ships. 
In the latter end of January, 1799, the garrison, already be- 
ginning to be straitened for provisions, received a supply by a 
schooner from Ancona ; and in the early part of February the 
French 36-gun frigate Boudeuse, from Toulon, with a still 
greater quantity of stores, including some munitions of w^ar,. 
managed to elude the vigilance of the blockading squadron and 
enter the harbour. 

During the remainder of the year, however, not a vessel was 
able to get in, and General Vaubois and his troops, in con- 
sequence, began to experience the miseries of famine and dis- 
ease. Among the means taken to alleviate the sufferings of the 
garrison, was the ordering out of the city of a portion of the in- 
habitants. This was done from time to time, until the original 
number of 45,000 was reduced to barely 9000. On the 1st of 
November, 1799, Rear-admiral Lord Nelson, then with his flag 
on board the 80-gun ship Foudroyant, commanding the block- 
ading force, sent in a summons to surrender. To which General 
Vaubois replied : Jaloux de meriter Festime de votre nation,, 
comme vous recherchez celle de la notre, nous sommes resolus 
de defendre cette forteresse jusqu’a Fextremitd.’^ 

So strictly had the island of Malta been blockaded since the 
arrival of the Boudeuse, that the French were kept in ignorance 
of the revolution of the 9th of November; until January, 1800, 
when an aviso, with despatches from the new government, and 
Moniteurs to the middle of December, contrived to enter the 
port. All was now joy and enthusiasm in Valetta; and the 
garrison, both officers and men, were so elated at the advance- 
ment of Buonaparte to be chief consul, that they rashly swore 
never to yield up the island to the enemies of France. 

In the early part of February, Vice-admiral Lord Keith 
cruised off Malta with the 

Gun-sMp 

100 Queen-Charlotte... j ci^l“And4w Todd 

80 Foudroyant \ (f-) Nelson. 

( Captain Sir Edward Berry. 

{ Audacious.. „ Davidge Gould. 

Northumberland ... „ George Martin. 

Alexander Lieutenant William Harrington, acting. 

64 Lion...... Captain Manley Dixon. 

Sirena, Neapolitan frigate, and two or three sloops. 

On the 15th Lord Keith received intelligence from Captain 
Shuldam Peard of the 32-gun frigate Success, cruising off* the 
south-west end of Sicily, that a small French squadron was 
apprc^ching the island, with the view of attempting to throw in 
a supply of troops and provisions. This squadron consisted of 
the 74-gun ship G&^reux, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 
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Perree, wbo bad been exchanged soon after his capture in the 
preceding June, 28«'gan frigate Badine, two corvettes, and seve- 
ral transports, having on board about 3000 troops, with which 
they had sailed from Toulon on the 7th. To intercept and pre- 
vent the disembarkation of this force, Lord Keith, with the 
Queen»Charlotte, kept as close to theentrance of the harbour of 
Yaletta as the batteries would admit, and directed by signal, the 
only mode of communication the weather would admit, the 
Foudroyant, Audacious, and Northumberland to chase to wind- 
ward or in the south-east, and the Lion to look out ojff the 
passage betw’^een Goza and Malta. The Alexander, at this 
time, was under way on the south-east side of the island. 

On the 18th, at daylight, the Alexander fell in with and 
chased M. Perree ’s squadron in sight of Lord Nelson’s three 
ships. At 8 A. M. the Alexandjer fired at and brought to the 
Ville-de-Marseille armed store-ship. At 1 h. 30 m. the Badine 
and smaller vessels tacked ; but the G6nereux, not being able 
to do so without coming to an action with the Alexander, bore 
up. The Success frigate being at this time to leeward. Captain 
Peard, with great judgment and gallantry, lay athwart the 
hawse of the French 74, and raked her with several broadsides. 
Presently afterw^ards, however, the Success became exposed to 
a broadside from the Gen6reux, and by it had one man killed, 
her master and eight men wounded. At 4 h. 30 m. p. m. the 
Foudroyant, followed closely by the Northumberland, got near 
enough to discharge two shots; whereupon the Genereux 
finding it impossible to escape from her pursuers, fired the usual 
ceremonious broadside, and struck her colours. Great praise 
was awarded to Lieutenant Harrington, who, in the absence of 
Captain Ball, serving with the allied forces on shore, com- 
manded the Alexander, for his excellent management on first 
descrying the French squadron ; and the spirited behaviour of 
Captain Peard did not escape his lordship’s notice. The Suc- 
cess, indeed, had watched M. Perree’s squadron from the 
moment of its appearance off >Sicily, and had immediately 
apprized Lord Keith of its approach. 

One omission we regret to observe in Lord Nelson’s letter: 
some notice of the loss sustained by the G6nereux just pre- 
viously to her surrender ; and which loss, although of a single 
man, was, in all probability, the principal cause of that ship’s 
comparatively feeble resistance. Rear-admiral Perree, having 
received a severe splinter-wound in the left eye, said to those 
about him, Ce n’est rien, mes amis,continuonsnotrebesogne.’’ 
He then gave an order for some manoeuvre, and had scarcely 
done so, when a round-shot took off his right thigh. This brave 
officer immediately fell insensible on the deck, and died a few 
minutes afterwards; deplored by his countrymen, and highly 
respected and esteemed by all the British some of them 
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the most distinguished in the service^ whom he had previously 
met either as enemies or friends. 

Of the importance of the supplies on board the Genereux and 
her convoy to the French garrison in Valetta, some idea may be 
formed, by the following prices of the principal articles of food : 
a fowl 16 francs, a rabbit 12 francs, an egg 20 sous, a lettuce 18 
sous, a rat 40 sous, and fish six francs per pound. In addition 
to this the typhus fever was making destructive ravages among 
the troops, and the only bouille served to the sick in the hos- 
pitals was made of horse-flesh.^^' In this emergency General 
Vaubois determined to despatch Rear-admiral Deeres, with the 
Guiliaume-Tell, to announce to the first consul, that the place 
could not hold out longer than the month of June. 

Shortly after the capture of the Genereux Lord Keith pro- 
ceeded with the Queen-Charlotte to Leghorn ; off which port 
that ship’s fate was sealed in the distressing manner already 
detailed. In the early part of March Rear-admiral Lord Nel- 
son, being indisposed (mentally, if not corporeally), retired to 
Palermo, and thence, by the way of Leghorn and Vienna, to 
England ; leaving the blockading squadron off' Malta in charge 
of Captain Troubridge of the Culioden. During the latter’s 
temporary absence, the British naval force cruising off* the 
island, at the latter end of March, consisted of the 64-gun ship 
Lion, Captain Manley Dixon, 80-gun ship Foudroyant, Captain 
Sir Edward Berry, 74-gun ship Alexander, Lieutenant William 
Harrington still acting for Captain Alexander John Ball, and 
the 18-poiinder 36-gun frigate Penelope, Captain Henry 
Blackwood, accompanied by two or three sloops and smaller 
vessels. 

On the 30th, at 11 p. m., the Guillaume-Tell, Captain Saul- 
nier, bearing the flag, as already mentioned, of Rear-admiral 
Denis Deeres, taking advantage of a strong southerly gale and 
the darkness that had succeeded the setting of the moon, weighed 
and put to sea from the harbour of Valetta. At 11 h, 55 m. p. m. 
the Penelope, whose commander had been ordered to keep under 
W’-ay between where the Lion lay at an anchor and the harbour’s 
mouth, discovered the Guillaume-Tell on her larboard or weather- 
bow, under a press of sail, steering with the wind on the star- 
board quarter. The Penelope immediately despatched the 
Minorca brig, Captain George Miller, with the intelligence to 
the commodore, and apprized the latter by signal, that the chase 
was on the starboard tack. As soon as the Fh^ench 80 had 
passed on, the British frigate tacked and stood after her. Half 
an hour after midnight, having arrived close up with the chase, 
tile Penelope luffed under the^'Guiilaume-Teirs stern, and gave 
her the larboard broadside. She then bore up under the lar- 
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board quarter of tlie Guillaunie-Tell, and gave ber the starboard 
broadside^ receiving in return only the 80-gun ship’s stern- 
chasers* 

Aware that, if he brought to, the ships then visible on the 
verge of the horizon would soon take part in the fight, Rear- 
admiral Deeres continued his course to the northward and east- 
ward. The Penelope, whose rate of sailing exceeded that of 
her adversary, and whose manceuvres were directed by a prac- 
tised seaman, continued pouring in her raking broadsides, with 
such effect that, just before the dawn of day on the 31st, the 
Guillaume-Teirs main and mizen topmasts and main yard came 
down. The ship was thereby reduced, with the exception of 
her mizen, to her head-sails, and these were greatly damaged by 
the Penelope’s shot. From such a succession of raking fires, 
the Guillaume-Tell had also, no doubt, sustained a considerable 
loss of men; whereas the Penelope, whose object was to avoid 
exposing herself to a single broadside from so powerful an anta- 
gonist, had the good fortune to escape with only a slight damage 
to her rigging and sails. The frigate’s loss, although not 
Bumerically great, included among the killed her master, Henry 
Damerell ; and her wounded amounted to one midshipman (Mr. 
Sibthorpe), one seaman, and one marine. 

At 5 A. M., or a little after, the Lion, who at 1 a, m., after 
having despatched the Minorca to the Foudroyant and Alex- 
ander to leeward, had slipped her cable and chased in the 
direction of the firing, arrived up with the chase, showing a rocket 
and a blue light every half hour as a signal to the ships astern. 
Steering between the Penelope and the crippled Guillaume-Tell, 
and so near to the latter, that the yard-arms of the two ships 
barely passed clear, the Lion ranged up on the larboard side of 
her opponent, and poured in a destructive broadside of three 
round shot in each gun. The Lion then luffed up across the 
bows of the Guillaume-Tell, the latter’s jib-boom passing be- 
tween the former’s main and mizen shrouds. In a few minutes, 
to the advantage of the Lion, whose object, with so compara- 
tively small a complement, was neither to board nor be boarded, 
the French 80’s jib-boom was carried away ; and the 64 gained 
a capital position athwart the Guillaume-Teirs bows. Here, 
aided occasionally by the Penelope, the Lion kept up a steady 
cannonade, until about 5 h. 30 m. a. m. ; by which time the 
Guillaume-Teirs heavy shot had so damaged the Lion, that the 
latter became unmanageable and dropped astern, still firing, 
however, as did also the frigate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

At 6 A* M., the Foudroyant, who since midnight had slipped 
and made sail from her anchorage about three miles north-east 
of Valetta lighthouse, arrived up with a crowd of sail, and, 
passing in that state close to the French ship’s starboard side, 
so close that the Foudroyant’s spare anchor just passed clear of 

"" " vo'ii4'''"irT." ...... ■ ■ ■ 
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tlie Gmllaume-Tell’s mizen chains, Sir Edward Berry called 
■upon the latter to strike, following up his demand with a treble- 
shotted broadside. To this the Guiilaume-Tell replied in a 
similar manner, and with such effect as to cut away a grpt deal 
of the Foudroyant^s rigging. Having incautiously arrived up 
with so much sail set, the Foudroyant necessarily shot ahead, 
and could not, for several minutes, regain her position alongside 
of her opponent That object being at length effected, the 
firing recommenced; and the Guillaume-Teirs second broad- 
side brought down the fore topmast, maintopsail yard, jib-boom,, 
and spritsail yard of the Foudroyant. Having also had her 
foresail, mainsail, and staysails cut in tatters, the British 80- 
dropped from alongside, leaving the Lion, who now lay upon 
the Guillaume-TelFs larboard side, and the Penelope upon the 
same quarter, occasionally firing at her. 

At 6 h. 30 m., a. m., the French ship’s main and mizen masts 
came down. By this time, having cleared away the wreck of 
her fallen spars and partially refitted herself, the Foudroyant 
had again closed the Guillaume-Tell, and, after the exchange 
of a few broadsides, nearly fell on board of her. At 8 a. m., the 
foremast of the Guillaume-Tell wus shot away. At 8 h. 20 m. 
A. M., Cape Passero bearing north-half-east distant seven 
leagues, the Foudroyant and Lion being, one on her starboard,, 
the other on her larboard quarter, and the Penelope close ahead, 
the Guillaume-Tell, rolling an unmanageable hulk on the water,, 
with the wreck of her masts disabling most of the guns on the 
larboard side, and the violent motion from her dismasted state 
requiring the lowerdeck ports to be shut, hauled down her 
colours. 

Both the Foudroyant and Lion were in too disabled a state to 
take possession of the Guillaume-Tell ; that ceremony, therefore,, 
devolved upon the Penelope. The damages of the Foudroyant 
were very severe : her mainmast, mizenmast, fore topmast, and 
bowsprit were wounded in several places ; and her mizenmast. 
was so much injured, that, in four hours after the action, it came 
down, wounding in its fall five men. The Foudroyant had also 
received, in her hull, several of the Guillaume-TelFs shot. The 
masts of the Lion were likewise wounded, and her hull struck ; 
but not to so great an extent as the Foudroyant’s. The damages 
of the Penelope were confined to her rigging and sails. 

The loss sustained by the Foudroyant, out of a complement 
of 719 men and hoys, amounted to eight seamen and marines 
killed, her commander (slightly), one lieutenant (John Aitkin 
Blow), her boatswain (Philip Bridge), three midshipmen 
(Edward West, Granville Proby, and Thomas Cole), and 58 
seamen and marines, exclusive of the five that suffered by the 
fall of the mizenmast, wrounded. The Lion, out of a crew on 
of only about 300 men and boys, had one midshipman 
(Hugh Roberts) and seven seamen and marines killed, and one 
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midshipman (Alexander Hood) and 37 seamen and marines 
ivomided. The Penelope'^s loss, of one killed and three, in- 
cluding one mortally wounded, has already appeared; making a 
total of 17 killed, and 101 wounded. The only French account, 
whicli has been published on the subject, represents the loss of 
the Guillaume-Tell at upwards of 200, in killed and wounded 
together. This was out of a complement, as deposed by her 
officers, of 919 men, being 81 less than the number stated in 
Oaptain Dixon’s letter. 

A more heroic defence than that of the Guillaume-Tell is not 
to be found among t|ie records of naval actions. Its only com- 
peer, in modern times at least, was fought in the same seas, and 
within less than a degree of the same latitude. If the British 
have their Leander and Genereux, the French have their Guil- 
laume-Tell and a British squadron ; and the defeat, in either 
case, was more honourable than half the single-ship victories 
which have been so loudly celebrated. 

Nor, when the Guillaunte-Tell’s case is mentioned, must the 
conduct of the Penelope frigate be forgotten. Without Captain 
Blackwood'^s promptitude, gallantry, and perseverance ; without 
those repeated raking fires, of the effects of which Admiral 
Deeres so justly complained, the Guillaume-Tell would most 
probably have escaped. The decided inferiority of a 64-gun 
ship, especially with two-thirds only of her crew on board, ren- 
dered the bold approach of the Lion creditable to Captain Dixon, 
his officers and men. 

It was the Foudroyant’s arrival that so turned the scale. 
This ship expended in the action, according to a return whicli 
has been published, the following quantity of powder and 
shot: 


Powder, in barrels . . 



No. 

, 162 

Shot, SS-pounders . 



. 1200 

„ 24 ,, . . . 

. 

. 

. 1240 

n 1^ » . . 



. 100 

J« 1^ >9 * 


. 

. 200 


Had the Foudroyant, single-handed, met the Guillaume-Tell;. 
the co'mbat would have been between two of the most powerful 
ships that had ever so met ; and, although the Foudroyanfs 
slight inferiority of force, being chiefly in* number of men, was 
not that of which a British captain would complain, still the 
chances were equal, that the Guillaume-Tell, so gallantly 
manned, and so ably commanded, came off the conqueror. 

As soon as the three crippled ships had put themselves a 
little to rights, the Penelope, as the most efficient, took the 
]^rke in tow, and proceeded with her to Syracuse. Subsequently 
the Guillaume-Tell arrived at Portsmouth; and, under the 
name of Malta, became, next to the Tonnant,; the largest two- 
, a 2 
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decked ship belonging to the British navy. The principal 

dimensions of the two SO-giin ships were as follows : 

Length of Extreme Tons- 

firstdeck. breadth. 


Eoudroyant 183 50 7} 2062 

Giiillaume-Tell .... 194 4*^ 51 7| 2265 

The loss of the Guillaume-Tell, the only remaining line-of- 
battle ship of the fleet of Vice-admiral Brueys at the battle^ of 
the Wile, was calculated still more to depress the drooping 
spirits of the garrison of Valetta. A fifth and a sixth summons 
were sent in by the commanding officer of tfie blockading force ; 
and by the last it was intimated, that a Russian fleet had arrived 
at Messina, on its way to co-operate in an attack upon the city. 
General Vaubois still refused to surrender; saying: Cette 
place est en trop bon etat, et je suis moi-merae trop jaloux de 
bien servir mon pays et de conserver mon honneur, pour ecouter 
Tos propositions.'^ 

By the beginning of August all the beasts of burden had 
been consumed, and dogs, cats, fowls, and rabbits, for want of 
nourishment, had also disappeared. Firewood began likewise 
to fail ; but this was remedied by breaking up the Boudeuse 
frigate. The cisterns were dried up, and the troops were dying 
from 100 to 130 a day. Being now convinced that he must 
soon capitulate, General Vaubois wished to save to the republic 
the two fine 40-gun frigates, Diane and Justice. 

Accordingly, favoured by a dark night and a fair wind, the 
two French frigates, on the evening of the 24th, put to sea from 
Valetta harbour. They were, however, seen and immediately 
pursued by the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Success, Captain 
Shuldham Peard, and the Genereux and Northumberland 
74s, Captains Manley Dixon and Geoige Martin ; which last- 
named ofiicer had, since May, succeeded Captain Troubridge in 
the chief command. After a short running fight with the Suc- 
cess, the Diane,, with only 114 of her crew onboard, hauled 
down her colours; but the Justice, under cover of the darkness, 
eflected her escape, and subsequently arrived at Toulon. The 
Diane was a fine frigate of 1142 tons, and was afterwards added 
to the British navy under the name of Niobe, there being a 
Diana already in the service. 

On the 3d of September General Vaubois held a council of 
war; at which the French officers gave as decided a proof of 
their present wisdom, in unanimously concurring to treat for a 
suiTender, as of their past folly, in having unanimously sworn 
that they never would do so. Accordingly, on the 4th, a 
flag of truce was sent to Major-general Pigot commanding 
the allied forces on shore; and on the 6th the major- 
general and Captain Martin, on the part of the British, and 
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Geiierai Vaiibois and Rear-admiral Villeneuve, on the part of the 
French^ settled the terms of capitulation. These, alike ho- 
nourable to both parties, were executed on the same day ; and 
the fortress of Valetta and its dependencies were immediately 
surrendered to the British. Of the two 64s in the port, one 
only, the Athenien, was in a seaworthy state, and she was 
a remarkably fine ship of 1404 tons. The Carthagenaise frigate 
was in a similar stated to the Dego, and therefore not worth 
removing. 

We must not quit the subject of Malta without naming, as 
the principal person |o whom the loyal inhabitants were indebted 
for the expulsion of their cruel invaders, Captain Alexander John 
Ball of the Alexander 74. This officer had served on shore 
during the greater part of the blockade, and, by the warmth of 
his attachment no less than the wisdom of his measures, had 
endeared himself to the Maltese. Captain Ball therefore was 
the fittest person to preside over them; and to that office, some 
short time after the surrender of the island, he was appointed 
by the British government. 

When we last quitted the shores of Egypt we left the two 
commissioners from General Kleber, and those from the 
grand vizier, on board the Tigre, Captain Sir Sidney Smith, 
contending with a gale of wind. That gale prevented the 
ship from returning^^to Alexandria until the 17tli or 18th of 
January. In the mean time, however, the conferences had been 
carried on; and the result was, that the parties landed and re- 
paired to the newly captured fort of El-Arich, and there, on the 
24th of Januaiy, signed a convention for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French army. Or rather, a convention to that 
effect was signed by General Desaix and M. Poussielgue, as 
the plenipotentiaries of General Kleber, and by Mustapha- 
Rachid Effendi and Mustapha-Rasycheli Effendi, as the pleni- 
potentiaries of his highness the Grand Vizier ; but not by Sir 
Sidney Smith. On the 28th, at Salahieh, this treaty was ratified 
by General Kleber, and subsequently, vve believe, by the grand 
vizier. 


The convention consisted of 22 articles, the chief of which 
were, that the French army should evacuate Egypt, embarking 
at Alexandria, Rosetta, and Aboukir ; that there should be an 


^ # 


armistice of three months, or longer if necessary ; that all sub- 
jects of the Sublime Porte prisoners among the French should 
be set at liberty ; and that vessels containing the French army 
should have proper passports to go to France, and not to be 
molested by any of the belligerents. 

^ The moment this convention was signed, Sir Sidney Smith 
sent a copy of it to his government by the hands of Major 
Douglas of the Tigre’s marines; and on the 25th of March, 
1800, the convention was announced in the I.ondon Gazette as 
one by which it had been agreed that the French troops now 
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in E^’pt should evacuate the country, and should be allowed 
offiS"" France.” This notice of the El-Arich treaty by the 
mi govemment implied an approval of 

tte measure ; but, long before its appearance in the Gazette, the 
disowned and denounced by a party, with- 
ose entire concurrence it could not be carried into eifect. 
avmg employed all the month of February in makinsr ar- 
rangements for removing his army according to the terms of the 

surprised when, in the 
e rly part of March, he was informed by the captain of the 

siithii^H’ “ujsing off Alexandria, that, hy Sir Sidney 
thTmri other vessel* to depart from 

.°f Egypt. Soon afterwards came a letter From Sir 
Vnh^^ raiself, dated at the Isle of Cvpnis on the 20th of 

chif commander-in- 

Chief of the British fleet in the Mediterranean had received 

B-Ariih execution of the treaty of 

lowed a ietiA )mme(hately upon this communication fol- 
lowed a letter from Lord Keith himself, in which his lordshin 

general, that he has received positive 
ordeis to consent to no capitulation with the French troops in 

def^a^ their arms and surren- 

er as pnsoneis of war, abandoning all the ships and stores in 

tolatto?Tht't?‘^®^ Alexandria; that, in case of such capi- 
talatiOD, the troops would not be allowed to return to France 

onboard, and 

sailing from Egypt with passports signed by others than those 

vpho We . nght to 5,„t them' »ill b“e detamVae pAe? 

The mslW hehad mad this letter. General fober deter 

mSriSi^se^erafh ^ ^beady been 

aking several hostile demonstrations: he, nevertheless mnliVd 
vei^ S I your admiral.” That 

EeaTand with^SnS “Proclamation ” for a 

cine par des vicfoirpo repond a une telle insolence 

?cnp.%tdr;x ' ” f” “ P«»‘- 

elsewhere stated. Sir Sidney Smith did 
Arich^L apSrft^h^ ®°n^ontion concluded at El- 

saix and M^on^iS ^ ® oonjointly with General De- 
basis preliminary document containing the 

lA these word?.%W t of whichS 
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which shall be agreed upon. This agreement bears date on 
board the Tigre, 8 Nivose,” or December 29, the very day on 
which the French commissioners repaired on l 3 oard at Sir Sid- 
ney’s invitation. It was natural, therefore, that Sir Sidney 
should feel highly mortified and indignant at the refusal of his 
superiors to ratify a treaty, which he (it has never been contended 
unaiithoritatively) planned and matured. His letter to M. Pous- 
sielgue, of date March 8, forcibly depictures the bitterness of 
his feelings on the subject. 

In all the versions of this affair to which we have had access, 
it is stated that Lord Keith, in refusing to ratify the treaty, was 
merely complying with the instructions he had received from 
his government. Indeed, his own words to General Kleber 
are : I inform you that I have received positive orders from his 
majesty to consent to no capitulation with the French army 
under your command in Egypt and Syria, unless &c.” But 
what says Lord Keith, in a letter dated more than two months 
afterwards, and addressed to M. Poussielgue ? I have given no 
orders or authority against the observance of the convention 
between the grand vizier and General Kleber^ having received 
no orders on this head from the king^s ministers. Accordingly,*^ 
I was of opinion that his majesty should not take part in it ; 
but, since the treaty has been concluded, his majesty being 
desirous of showing his respect for his allies, I have received 
instructions to allow a passage for the French troops.” 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are disposed to acquit the 
British government of the chief blame in this most discreditable 
business, and to transfer it to Vice-admiral Lord Keith ; who, 
doubtless, had a precedent to quote in the still more disgraceful 
breach of faith committed by Lord Nelson in Naples bay; and 
who might naturally feel somewhat personally affected at being, 
by Sir Sidney Smith’s blightful interference, thus suddenly cut 
•off from becoming a principal sharer in that golden harvest 
which the great expedition on foot was almost certain to reap. 

Whatever, or whoever, may have been the cause of the rup- 
ture of the El-Arich treaty, that rupture stimulated the injured 
party, against every calculation of force and ^number, to wreak 
the most signal vengeance upon the Turks, who undoubtedly were 
not those by whom the breach of faith had been committed. 
Unluckily for them, however, they happened to be in immediate 
•contact with the enraged French army ; the grand vizier, with 
his host of turbans, having possessed himself of the different 
strongholds, the instant the French had quitted them on their 
way to the coast to embark under the terms of the treaty. 

The first battle was fought on the 20th of March, at the vil- 
lage of Matarieh (built upon the ruins of the ancmnt Heliopolis), 

^ “ Although*' appears to be the proper word, but thus it stands in a work 
(Brenton, voL iii., p. 57). now before ns, and the only authority on the subject 
to which, at this moment, we have the* means of referring. 
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in mn^ KMber, stated at 

the Turkish army under the Grand Vizier 
Jussut, stated at the enormous amount of from 60,000 to 80,000 

® plains of the province of 
Charquieh, during which the Turks were driven from village to 
village, the French gained the entire victory ; and the grand 

^arJplv^wn^f 11 °^®® across the desert with 

scarcely 500 followers, leaving his camp, artillery, and baggage 

to the conquerors. Of the loss on the French side we are not 
infom^, but it was probably of trifling amount; while the loss 
Sic TSfi including those left dead on the field, or difierent 
fields of battle, massacred by the Arabs, and who perished in the 
desert, is represented to have exceeded 50,000. 

of a smalfErf«lf ^ revolt at Cairo, and the expulsion 

T j- ^ ^ Lieutenant-colonel Murray, which 

had been disembarked from the 50-gun ship Centurion and 

^ tolerably quiet 

occupied y the 

Geleraf that 

general Kleber received any intimation of the desire of the 

br£ renew the convention which had been 

broken off in the manner we have related. Either feelinp- not 
° a second time to those who had once decfived 

to be eSro^fctp!r®ff ^ established in his possession 

Sd the French general refused to negotiate,* 

the^cS aid^S the principal defences along 

repel S atftot arrangements in his power to 

be^mafe by the bS ’ 

ar^ "T French Egyptian 

SWl Klltr 14th of June, as 

: f companied by the architect Protain, was 
stmniS terra^ belonging to his palace at Cairo, a 

ouTS an Jd— oriental costume, rushed 
ponied Mortal?® S‘'^^®';y stabbed the general with a 
toSinmrt Id w?>iiided. General K15ber had only time 

to rCsfe whlrrf “d clll o“? 

assassiLI?’ M j® 

S M mS ? ‘rx ; M- wiy! 

W fj”"® 

was then assembled. general officers 
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After a Io»g search^ a saspected individual was taken, named 
Soleyman-el-Halebi, a native of Syria, aged 24 years, and by 
profession a clerk or writer. When accused of the crime, he 
stoutly denied it 5 but the bastinado, applied to the soles of the 
poor wretches feet produced a confession. Let us hasten to 
relate the horrid business that followed. The man was evidently 
a religious fanatic : indeed he is so described in the French 
accounts;** and no greater proof of the fact is required, than 
that, although tortured to death in a manner which might have 
shaken the constancy of a North-American Indian, Soleymaii died 
singing, in a loud and steady voice, the creed of his faith. 

A few days before the French army, now under the command 
of General Aballah- Jacques Menou, assisted at this most dis- 
graceful exhibition, their late commander-in-chief was buried 
with military honours in the suburbs of Cairo ; and we must do 
him the justice to say, that General Kleber, among his enemies, 
no less than among his friends, bore the character of a brave 
officer and an honourable man. The character of his successor 
will be suflSciently developed, as in our next yearis account we 
proceed in bringing to a close the French Egyptian campaign. 

BRITISH AND SPANISH' PLEETS. — ATLANTIC. 


Some account has already been given of the operations, along 
the south-west coast of France, of a British squadron under the 
command of Captain Sir Edward Peliew. Early in the month 
of August Rear-admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, who com- 
manded another detached squadron cruising in the bay of Biscay, 
taking Sir Edward under his command, made sail for, and on 
the 25th arrived in the bay of Playa-de-Dominos on the coast of 
Spain, with the 


■,'Gon-ship'. 

98 London .... Captain John Child Purvis. 

f-o 5 Rear-admiral (b.) Sir J, B. Warren, bart.,K.B. 

Kenown . . . | Captain ThomVEyles. 

74 < Impetueux ... „ Sir Edward Peliew, bart. 

Courageux ... „ Samuel Hood. 

^Captain .... „ Sir Richard John Straclian, bt. 

There were also four or five frigates and sloops besides a fleet 
of transports containing a strong body of troops, commanded by 
Lieutenant-general Sir James Pulteney ; and which troops in con- 
junction with the ships of war, were to attack the defences that 
protected the following Spanish squadron, lying ready for sea in 
the harbour of Ferrol : 


Gun*ship 

, ( Real-Carlos, 

•* ( San-Hermenegildo, 

96 San-Fernando, 


GUB-ship 

80 Argonauta, 

. San- Antonio, 
I San- Augustin. 


^ ^ Yictoires et Conquei^ toap pb'S 
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On the same evening, after a fort of eight 24-pounders had 

fdSte Cvnthm f ® of the Impaueu./ 74, Brfliiant 28-gun 
mgate, Cynthia sloop, and St.-Vmcent gun-boat, the troops vvere 

TOPnf nf of a man. They were attended by a dotach- 

and drL fl”™ scaling-ladders 

SoiS whh^fT' ’'P theBeigbts ; aaervice which the seamen 
peirormed with their accustomed alacrity. 

feinu w^flf *o^o-oorps under Lieutenant-colonel Stewart 
somMnr*' f “4 throve back, a detachment of the enemy, with 
A t d. t ^ including among the wounded the lieutenant-cdonel 
reouSd^^^v^fl 26th,^a considerable body of the enemy was 
o/cavfn “"der Major-general the^ Earl 

of Ifi I 'll" 1 “®^'''nntage, with the comparatively slight loss 

pveriorwhl ®f the heights of Brion and Balmi, which 

!i ' • ^ opportunity of observina- 

minutely the situation of the place, and of fomino- from bf 

did°ln ^ the strength of the enemy. He 

0 , and requested the British rear-admiral to embark the 

Sris”"- ^ 

*>'' fcmtakation. 

If General Pulteney' 
wide of the truth as 7 

the Spaniards would not want men or kuua*^ i 

If® ’“®i®ted that the British 
men, a.nd that they had 1000 killed, 
general and a colonel, and 800 wounded 
selves declare, that they had, at uv T 
ander ams, including 600 sailors and t 
tod, by Lieutenant-general Pulteney’s letter in t' 
co™ S’“'f -''4““*“ “i* ‘■“‘t battalioSrS a rifle- 

t to act " ^ ^ circumstances permitted 

■orts, having on board about 18 000^ sioops, and 80 trans- 
f General Ir LlnWr "nder the command 

ie viSi; al force: 

umirai, on the 4th, came to an anchor in the bav of 


' s_ pnsoners,” in their reports, were as 
Don Francisco Melgarejo’s « French sailor,” 
1 not want men or ^guns to frighten away an 
' -l-h had landed 15,000 
including a lieutenant- 
• The Spaniards them- 

at no time, more than 4000 men 

J some militia; whereas we 

the Gazette, that 
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Cadiz, and summoned the town to surrender, in order to get 
possession of the Spanish squadron at anchor in the harbour. 
The reply of Don Tho de Morla, the governor of Cadiz, ac- 
quainting the two British commanders-in-chief that the plague 
was raging in the town and environs, put a stop at once to all 
hostile measures against the miserable inhabitants, and sent the 
expedition back to Gibraltar, to be employed against a different 
enemy in the manner we shall hereafter have to relate. 


LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

Having given an account of the first engagement fought 
between an American and a French frigate, we shall offer no 
apology for inserting in these pages an account of the second. 
On the 1st of February, at 7.h. 30 m. a. m., the United States^ 
36-gun frigate Constellation, still commanded by Commodore 
Thomas Truxton,^ being about five leagues to the westward of 
Basseterre-road, Guadaloupe, working to windward, discovered 
in the south-east quarter, standing south-west, the French 40- 
gun frigate Vengeance, Captain S^bastien-Louis-Marie Picliot. 

The American commodore immediately went in chase ,• and 
M. Pichot ran from him, for the reason, as alleged afterwards by 
some of the French officers, that the Vengeance had her decks 
encumbered with hogsheads of sugar, which she had brought 
from Guadaloupe, and was carrying to Europe. Let that have 
been as it may, at 8 p. m. the Constellation got within hail of 
the Vengeance, and received a fire from her stern and quarter 
guns. In a little time the former, having gained a position 
on the French frigate’s weather quarter, opened a very destruc- 
tive fire; and to which, from her position, the Constellation 
received a much less effective return, than if she had run fairly 
alongside. The mutual cannonade continued, in this manner, 
until nearly 1 A. m. on the 2d; when the Vengeance, owing to 
the damaged state of the Constellation’s rigging and masts, par- 
ticularly her mainmast, was enabled to range ahead out of gun- 
shot, and the battle ended. 

The force of the Constellation, in gitns, men, and size, has 
already been given. f The armament of the Vengeance, with the 
addition of four brass 36-pounder carronades, was the same as 
that of her sister-ship, the Resistance, captured in March, 
1797 and her complement may also be stated the same as the 
latter’s, exclusive of about 60 passengers. 

The loss sustained by the American frigate amounted to one 
officer and 13 seamen and marines killed, and two officers and 
23 seamen and marines wounded. That of the Vengeance is 
represented, in the American accounts, at 150 in killed and 

* Bee vol. ii., p. S23. ; f ■ Ihi4| p* 3'^^' ’ t Ibid., p# 81, 
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wouoded ; but, according to a published letter from one of her 
passengers, it amounted to only 20 men killed and 40 wounded. 

LRe otticer killed on board the Constellation was Mr. James 
Jervis, a young midshipman, who, with some of the men, fell 
overboard with the mainmast. « It seems this young gentle- 
man, says Commodore Truxton, «was apprized of the mast 
going in a few minutes, by an old seaman ; but he had already 
so much of the principle of an officer ingrafted on his mind, 
not to leave his quarters on any account, that he told the men, 
II tfte mast went, they must go with it ; which shortly afterwards 
occurred, and only one man was saved.” 

Although, undoubtedly, the American frigate was the superior 
both in force and effectiveness, yet, had the Constellation made 
f no one can deny that it would have 

in f Commodore Truxton, and been a 

^ of tJie United 

, , * Uat, if it be true, as the French captain is represented 

o ave stated, that the flag of the Vengeance came down three 
times dunng the contest, what was the Constellation about that 
she did not attempt to take possession ? It would seem that the 
Constellation, notwithstanding she was to windward, persisted in 
inX°f * 7 ^ distance from her antagonis^o observe 

p-^r doing. According to Captain 

Pichot s account, indeed, the VenD-e5inf>o ..n ti P , 


so I^nme n b = « T ’ 'commodore Truxton, although 

so minute m his “Journal” as to tell us that, previous to tSe 

sneaT foi™pet in the lee gangway ready to 
speak the French frigate, takes no notice of the losi of her masts 

+ circumstance, however remains fn hi 

low The Vengeance, M? Pichot dectoi, 

«/ >■“ “rew, to remain station!^; S 75 

tnat time, the Constellation lay to windward with h^r 

itefafterT f “ ® a few 

nutes after the firing had ceased), and yet did not bear down 

Co^rff?" inclination, to renew the engaSmSt The 

pr&rrte?!' r SoreJ^' 



nved m a very shattered state. 

reach 1™^“ sSeTThT'hl’feU 

those of his oa-nlo^^WeS nltv 777"\r5“‘"'3’ 
‘'■“‘7“ l>*'i bin left nndlciL Se 
ate dinners, 7^5” aeih"“l,7 h„‘n7rof ft‘‘a'^’ 
Sradd^eS^riSi” /■“'^-tailed him onSi £ 
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altliougli not possessed perhaps of a very extraordinary share, 
his modesty must have recoiled. 

^ W that the merchants of London pre- 

sented the commodore with a piece of plate for having captured 
the InsuTgente* Such was actually the spirit of party in the 
United States, that the democrats abused Commodore Truxton, 
calling him Tory, &c., for having accepted it. About the 
middle of the year 1800 the commodore was promoted to the 
command of the 44-gun frigate President ; but the moment the 
democrats came into power, on March the 4th in the succeeding 
year, he was displaced, and, as a proof how liberal republics can 
be, was never afterwards put in command. The more moderate 
among the democrats, however, did at length relent a little ; and 
Commodore Truxton got appointed (of all places for a commo- 
dore!) sheriff of Philadelphia; in which office he realized an 
independency. 

On the 6th of February, at 6 a. m., the British 16-gun ship- 
sloop Fairy (armed similarly to Rattlesnake, voL ii., p. 348), 
Captain Joshua Sydney Horton, and 18-gun brig-sloop, Harpy 
(same force as Racoon, voL ii., p. 369), CJaptain Henry Bazely, 
weighed and set sail from St.-Aubin’s bay in the island of Jersey,, 
with the wind a fresh breeze at north-west, to reconnoitre the 
port of St.-Malo, and discover if a French frigate, which on the 
preceding evening had chased the 14-gun brig Seaflower, Lieut. 
Murray, had got into that harbour. At 11 h. 30 m.A. m., Cape 
Frehel bearing south-east distant five or six miles, a large ship, 
evidently a frigate, was discovered in the south-south- west quar- 
ter, running down close alongshore to the westward, with a light 
breeze nearly aft, or from the south-south-east. This was the 
French 38-gun frigate Pallas, Captain Jacques Epron, frqm St.- 
Malo bound to Brest, and the same, as it appears,, that had 
chased the Seaflower. v 

At about 20 m. p. m., seeing no chance of bringing the Pallas 
to action while she remained so close under the land, Captain 
Hortj^n tacked and stood off, in the hope that the frigate would 
follow the two sloops to an offing. This the Pallas immediately 
did; and at 1 p. m. an engagement, within pistol-shot, com- 
menced between her and the Fairy and Harpy, the latter close 
astern of her companion. The action, during which the Harpy 
obtained several opportunities of raking the Pallas, continued 
until 3 p. M. ; when the French frigate ceased firing, and made 
all sail to the northward and eastward, having the wind now* 
from the south-west. 

So great were the damages which the Fairy and Harpy had 
received in their rigging and sails, that it was not until 3 h. 15 m. 
p. M. that the sloops were in a condition to make sail in chase. 
About this time the Pallas, observing two sail nearly ahead, or 
in the north-east by north, hauled up to the northward and 
westward. Captain Horton immediately|made the signal for 
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tlie Harpy, who was the more advanced in the chase, to endea- 
vour to gam the wind of the enemy. At 4 p. m. three sail,, 
including the two already noticed as seen by the Pallas, were 
(hscovered by the two sloops. No doubt being entertained that 
the vessels approaching were friends, the Fairy made the signal 
tor an enemy ; which was repeated by the Harpy, both sloops 
bring guns every five minutes to enforce attention to it. 

These ships, then working up from the northward with a light 
wind from the south-east by south, were the British 3S-gun 
tegate Loire, Captain James Newman Newman, 20-gun ship 
Danae, Captain Lord Proby, and 16-gun ship-sloop Railleur,. 
Captain VV illiam James Turquand ; and all of which had sailed 
from Plymouth on the 27th and 28th of January, purposely to 
intercept the Pallas and a corvette, expected to be on their wav 
from St.-Malo to Brest. At 4 h. 15 m. p. m. the Pallas bore 
away large ; and, in order to deceive her new pursuers and dis- 
tract their attention, hoisted English colours, and endeavoured 
to repeat tlm signal made by the Fairy and Harpy. At 4 h. 
oO m. P. M. Roche Douvre bore from the Fairy nortli-north-east 
distant SIX or seven miles; and at 5 h. 30 m. p.m. the Pallas bore 

Sh-^ist 

At 7 p. M. Captain Bazely received orders to go ahead, as far 
as signals were discernible between the two sloops, and make 

W & Danad, upon 

and subsequently the Fairy £so 
made the pnyate agnal ; but it was not answered by either the 
lone, Danae, or Railleur, which latter was considerably ahead 
and to windward of her two consorts. Notwithstanding this 
appaient remissness. Captain Horton was tolerably satisfied that 
theships approaching were friends, and therefore stood on in 
chase of the Pallas. We may add to this, that Captain New- 
man also knew (although that is no excuse for not anLerino- the 
pnvate signal), thayhe two ships and brig in sight were°the 

having learnt from Lord Proby* who 

"p»” 

aJ^ead, and close under 

the Mias ^®dleur, 

ine i mias tacked , and at 8 p. m., while passing about three 

rom the Loire, both ontte opposite or larboard tack, was fired 

aaroy tiien tacked in chase; and at about9p,M. the Loire 
^oke the Fairy, who had also just tacked, and whose com- 
m^der informed Captain Newman of the name and force of the 

FaW: 1"' ^ a half” upon he 

.'^.hether owing to bad mana™nt 
g, or disabled rigging from her previous action with 
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the two sloops, the Pallas w^as gradually gained upon by the 
chasing ships, the Loire, BLailleur, and Harpy especially. 

At about 10 h. 30 m. p. m. the Loire had weathered her op- 
ponent so much as to be able to set her topgallant studding- 
sails, and at 11 p, m. arrived up with the Pallas. The Railleur, 
being ahead of the Loire, was directed to fire her broadside and 
drop astern. This the sloop did ; and immediately afterwards,, 
the nearest of the Seven Islands bearing south-west by south 
distant about 750 yards, the Loire commenced a close action 
with the Pallas, who opened a spirited fire in return. In a 
little time a battery upon the island, of several guns and a 
howitzer, began a smart fire upon the British ships, and did 
considerable damage to the Loire. In this way the action con- 
tinued between the French frigate and shore-battery on one 
side, and the Loire, Railleur, Harpy, and Fairy on the other ; the 
combatants all on the starboard tack, with the wind, as before,, 
blowing moderately from the south-east. 

At about 1 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 6th, the Harpy fetched close 
under the stern of the Railleur, then engaging the Pallas with 
great gallantry, and poured her broadside into the French 
frigate's quarter. This was repeated with such destructive 
eiSect, as to induce some one on board the frigate (especially as. 
a man had been shot while ascending the mizen shrouds with a 
lantern to repeat the signal of suiTender) to hail the brig with 
the exclamation, ^^Ne tirez pas encore, messieurs, nous sommes 
a vous." The Harpy then ceased her fire, as about the same 
time did the Loire, Kailleur, and Fairy. The Loire and Harpy 
each lowered down a boat and sent her first lieutenant (Edmund 
Rayner and James Watson) to take possession of the prize. 
Conceiving, from a bustle abaft on board the Railleur, that a man 
had fallen into the water, Lieutenant Watson yawed out of bis 
course : in consequence of this, the Loire’s boat reached the 
Pallas a few minutes before the Harpy^’s ; but the latter had the 
honour of conveying Captain Epron to the Loire. 

Th% established complement of the Loire was 284 men and 
boys ; but she had on board no more than 260, about 100 of 
whom had ^^volunteered” from the prison-ships, and im from 
their quarters almost as soon as the action commenced. Of 
those 260 in crew, the Loire lost three seamen killed, and three 
midshipmen (Watkins Owen Pell, Francis William Eves, and 
John Alien Medway), 15 seamen, and one marine wounded. 
The Railleur, out of a complement of 76 men and boys, had one 
midshipman (William Prothers) and one gunner’s mate killed,, 
and three seamen and one marine wounded. The Fairy, out of 
a complement of 120 men and boys, had, in the day action, four 
seamen killed, her commander (slightly), purser (Mr, Hughes), 
and six seamen wounded, four of them iDadly ; but in the night 
action the Fairy had only one seaman wounded. The Harpy,, 
out of a crew the same as the Fairy’s, had one seaman killed 
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and three wounded in her first action, but escaped without any 
casualty in her second ; making the total loss on the British 
side nine killed and 36 wounded* 

. The official letter of Captain Fewman does not mention a 
word of any loss having been sustained by the Pallas : a very 
improper omission, as it leads to an inference that the enemy'^s 
frigate struck her colours without having lost a man in the 
action. That such was not the case is clear, as well from the 
state of the ship’s hull, which was pierced l3y shot in several 
places, as from the state of her lower masts, all three of which, 
just before daylight on the 7th, went over her side in a squall. 

Captain Fewman states that the crew of the Pallas numbered 
350 ; but the officers of the latter swore, in the prize-court, that 
they had 362 men when the action, meaning, we presume, that 
with the two sloops, commenced. Hence the 12 men con- 
stituting the difference between the two statements, were, in all 
probability, killed in the preceding or day action. A greater 
loss than "that must, we suppose, have been incurred in the night 
action, vrhen the Loire^s heavy broadsides came into play; 
but, for the reason already stated, we are unable to give the 
particulars. 

Instead of exhibiting the usual comparative statement, we 
shall merely say, that, unaided by any of her consorts, the 
Loire, mounting 46 guns (long 18 and 9 pounders, with 32- 
pounder carronades), was more than a match for the Pallas ; 
and that the latter’s defence was highly creditable to her officers 
and crew. 

The Pallas was a remarkably handsome frigate of 1029 tons, 
and had never before been at sea. She was of course purchased 
by government ; and, under the name of Pique, long continued 
a favourite 36-gun frigate in the lists of the British navy. 

For what, on one side at least, may be called a single-ship 
action, the details of the occurrences which led to the capture of 
the French frigate Pallas have given us considerable trouble, and 
are not yet drawn up to our entire satisfaction. Not, however, 
because there has been so little said or WTitten on the subject, 
for few actions of the kind have given rise to so much discus- 
sion, as the pages of the Naval Chronicle can testify ; but owing 
to the obscure and contradictory statements which have been 
published, all resting upon authority equally respectable. At all 
events, no one can deny that the conduct of Captains Horton 
and Bazely was highly gallant and praiseworthy. Nor must the 
efforts of the Harpy be disparaged simply because she was an 
18-gun sloop. The Harpy was armed in the same manner as 
the Pelican, that had rendered herself so famous in beating off " 
the Medee ; and the former’s 32-pounder carronades, in the 
<dose and raking position in which they were frequently fired, 
did considerable mischief to the Pallas, as Captain Epron him- 
self was candid enough to acknowledge. 
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Althoogli, owing to some omission in Captain Newman’s 
letter, a little delay occurred in doing justice to the claims of 
Captain Bazely, that officer, as well as his brother commander. 
Captain Horton, was at length promoted to post-rank. 

On the 1st of March, in the middle of the night, the British 
12-pounder 36-gun frigate Nereide, Captain Frederick Watkins, 
cruising off the Penmarcks, discovered to windward five ships 
and. a schooner. As soon as she had made the necessary pre- 
paration for battle, the Nereide hauled up for the strangers ; 
which, at daylight on the 2d, were seen to be all armed vessels, 
and were then lying to, as if determined to have a contest with 
the British frigate. Nor will it be considered that the French 
commodore had formed a very rash resolve, when the force of 
his squadron is stated. 

The largest ship was the Bellone, of Bordeaux, measuring 
643 tons, and mounting 24 long 8-pounders on the main deck, 
and six brass 36-pounder carronades on the quarterdeck and 
forecastle; total 30 guns, with a complement of at least 220' 
men.^ The three remaining ships, also from Bordeaux, were 
the Vengeance, of 18 long 8-pounders -t and 174 men, Favorite, 
of 16 long 6-pounders and 120 men, and Huron, of 16 long 4- 
pounders and 87 men ; and the schooner was the Tirailleuse, of 
14 long 4-pounders and 80 men; making a total of 94 guns and 
681 men. 

Just as the Nereide arrived within gun-shot of these seemingly 
pugnacious privateersmen, their hearts failed them, and the four 
ships and schooner made all sail on different courses. The 
British frigate went in immediate chase, and continued the pur- 
suit until night shut out the fugitives from her view. On the 
2d, however, at daylight, the Nereide regained a sight of one of 
the ships ; and, after a 12 hours’ chase and a run of 123 miles,, 
captured the Vengeance. 

On the 5th of March, at 8 a. m., in latitude 50^ 2' north, 
longitude 14^ 43' west, the British 18-pomider 36-gun frigate 
Phoebe, Captain Robert Barlow, was borne down upon, and 
fired at, by the French ship privateer Heureux, of 22 long brass 
12-pounders and 220 men. The latter, as it appeared, mistook 
the Phoebe for an ludiaman, and did not discover her mistake 
until she had arrived within point-blank musket-shot The 
Heureux then wore upon the Phoebe’s weather bow, and hauled 
to the wind on the same tack ; hoping, by a well-directed fire, 
to disable Jthe Phoebe’s masts, rigging, and sails, and thereby 
effect her escape. The fire from the British frigate, however, 
^ was too powerful to be withstood by so comparatively inferior a 
foe, and the Heureux struck her colours. 

^ In Captain Watkins’s letter in the Gazette, 420; probably a typo- 
graphical mistake. , * 

f Ibid. ; 12-pounders, but we know they were only S-pounders. 

von. ni. 
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The Phoebe had three seamen killed, or mortally wounded^ 
and three slightly wounded ; the Heureux, IS men killed, and 
25 wounded, most of whom lost limbs. The latter was a very 
complete flush-decked ship, coppered and copper-fastened, 
highly finished, and of large dimensions, measuring 598 tons* 
She was therefore readily purchased for the use of the British 
navy, and, under the same name, became classed as a 22-guii 
post-ship. 

On the 15th of March the British 20-gun ship Danae, Cap- 
tain Lord Proby, while watching the French fleet in Brest, 
became lost to the service under the following discreditable cir- 
cumstances. At 9h. 30 m. p. m., Jackson, one of the captains 
of the foretop, and who had been secretary to Parker in the 
Nore mutiny, assisted by some prisoners and a part of the crew, 
rushed on the quarterdeck, knocked down the master, and cut 
him severely over the head. They then threw him down the 
main hatchway, and battened down the grating, placing over it 
the boats, filled with shot. By this means the remainder of 
the crew were prevented from retaking the ship. When the 
mutiny broke out, ail the officers, except Lord Proby, the 
marine-officer, and the master, were in bed. On being informed 
by the marine-officer of what had happened, Lord Proby 
attempted to get up the after hatchway, but found it already 
guarded by nearly 20 men. One of them cut his lordship on 
the head ; and no possibility existed of forcing the hatchway. 

Lord Proby and the marine*officer then contrived to muster 
about ten cutlasses, four muskets, and some pocket-pistols. 
These were distributed among the most trustworthy of about 40 
men ; who, when the business commenced, were asleep in their 
hammocks. The hope then was that the mutineers would be 
forced to keep the sea ; but the wind unfortunately changed, 
and they were enabled the next morning, the 16th, to fetch 
under Fort Conquete in Camaret bay, where they anchored the 
ahip. Jackson then sent the jollyboat on board the French 
16-gun brig-coiwette Colombe, at anchor in the bay ; and which 
brig on the 14th, with a convoy under her charge, had been 
chased in by the Danae herself. At 2 p. m. the first lieutenant 
of the Colombe, accompanied by a detachment of soldiers, went 
on board the Danae, and asked Lord Proby to whom he sur- 
rendered. His lordship replied, To the French nation, but 
not to mutineers.^’ Both vessels then steered for Brest, where 
they arrived on the 17th, after having been chased during several 
hours by the frigates Anson and Boadicea, Captains Philip 
Charles Durham and Richard Goodwin Keats ; who, deceived ^ 
by Jackson’s hoisting the horary and numerical signals, sup- 
posed the Dana6 to be in chase of an enemy. Lord Pi’oby 
had, however, thrown out of the cabin-window, and sunk 
with lead attached to it, the box containing the private 
signals/; 
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The officers of the Danae were landed at Brest ; bnt the ship’s 
company, including the mutineers, were, to the astonishment 
and chagrin of the latter, jnarched to Dinan prison. Vice- 
admiral Bruix, together with the commandant of marines and all 
the other French officers at the port, behaved with great polite- 
ness and attention to Lord Proby and bis officers ; the whole of 
the former expressing their utter detestation of the conduct of 
the mutineers. Captain Louis-Leon Jacob, formerly of the 
36“gun frigate Bellone, captured with the Hoche in the year 
1798, nobly offered to give louis d'ors for all the bank of 
England notes of the officers. Several of the latter, soon 
afterwards, were permitted to return to England on their 
parole. 

On the 20th of March, in the evening, as the British 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Mermaid, Captain Robert Dudley 
Oliver, and 16-gun ship-sloop Peterel (armed like the Fairy), 
Captain Francis William Austen, were cruising in the bay of 
Marseille, Captain Oliver directed the Peterel to keep close in- 
shore by way of deception, thereby to capture any vessels that 
might be running along the coast. 

On the next morning some vessels ^of a convoy of 50 sail, 
from Cette bound to Toulon and Marseille, under the protection 
of an armed ship, brig, and xebec, were descried and chased, 
and two of them, a bark and bombard, both laden with wheat, 
captured. On the same afternoon, when near to Cape Cou- 
ronne, the Peterel came to action with the three armed vessels ; 
but which, after a short contest, observing the Mermaid, 
although at a great distance, beating up from to-leeward, made 
sail to get away. The ship and xebec, one, the Cerf of 14 long 
brass 6^-pounders and about 90 men, the other, the Lejoille 
(named after the captain of the Genereux), commanded by the 
commodore of the division, Captain (de vais.) Pierre-Paul 
llaccord, and mounting six long brass 6-pounders, and about 
60 men, effected their escape by running on shore. The brig- 
corvette, which was the Ligurienne of 14 long 6-pounders and 
two 36-pounder carronades, all brass, and 104 men, Lieutenant 
Frangois-Auguste Pelabond, after sustaining the fire of the 
Peterel, in a running fight of an hour and a half s duration, 
within 250 yards, and sometimes half that distance only, of the 
shore, struck her colours ; at which time the Peterel was within 
six miles of the town of Marseille. 

Although this service was performed under a heavy fire from 
a battery of four 24 or 18 pounders ; and although, for a few 
minutes of the time, the sloop remained on a rock, which her 
stem had touched, the PetereTs damages were confined to a few 
;sliot-holes in her sails, and to the upsetting of four of her (12- 
pounder) carronades. Her first lieutenant, gunner, and 30 men 
being' absmt- in pri3®es,:tlm Pdierel men and 

Mjb iwfaom she did- ^ The Ligurienne 
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had her commander and one seaman killed, and one seaman and 

one marine 'wounded. 

Admitting the active interferen^ of the battery on shore to be 
a fair set-oft' to the mere appearance of the Mermaid to leeward^ 
this aifair was very creditable to the officers and crew of the 
PetereL Lieutenant Pelahond, had he lived, \vould doubtless 
have expressed his sentiments on the premature flight of his two 
consorts. As it was, the conduct of Captain Raccord, although 
among the members of his court-martial we observe the fighting 
names of Bomhart and Infernet, was pronounced irreiproach- 
able/’ One thing we are bound to state : the Cerf is there 
described as une demie-chebeck,’' and not as a ship-corvette. 
The vessel, whatever may have been her rig or force, w^as, we 
believe, totally wrecked ; but the Lejoille afterwards got ofi‘and 
reached Marseille. 

The Ligurienne was a fine vessel of her class, well equipped 
with stores of all kinds, in excellent repair, and not two years 
old. She was built in a very peculiar manner, being fastened 
throughout with screw-bolts, so that she might be taken to 
pieces, and set up again, with ease ; and was originally in- 
tended, according to the account given by the prisoners, to 
follow Buonaparte to Egypt Screw-bolts were not qualifica- 
tions required in a British cruiser ; and therefore the Ligurienne 
being found unadapted in other respects, was not purchased 
into the service. 

Before quitting Captain Austen, we shall relate another 
instance of his good conduct; and in which, without coming to 
actual blown's, he performed an important, and not wholly im- 

f erilous service. On the 13th of August, at 10 a.m., as the 
'eterel, being then attached to the squadron of Sir Sidney Smith 
on the coast of Egypt, -vfas standing in towards Alexandria, 
with the wind at north-north-west, a ship of the line, totally 
dismasted, was perceived aground between Aboukir island and 
the fort or castle. The Peterel immediately hauled to the wind, 
and stood in the direction of the grounded vessel ; which was a 
Turkish 80-gun ship, of remarkable beauty commanded by 
Indjee-Bey, 

At noon the Peterel anchored in four fathoms, about a mile 
and a half to the south-east of Aboukir island ; and a number 
of djerms were seen to put off from the ship and ^pull towards 
the shore. At half-past noon three Turkish corvettes, that had 
come from the eastward, anchored about a mile outside of the 
Peterel. ^ By this time the latter had hoisted out her pinnace; 
and in it was immediately despatched the master, Mr. John 
Thompson, with nine men, to endeavour to set the ship on fire, 
and prevent the French from obtaining any of the stores, guns, 
0 t ammunition. 

Ihe master was soon on board ; and by 2 h. 30 m, p. m., he 
and his active party had completely set the ship in flames. In 
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another hotiF Mr. Thompson returaed to the Peterel, bmiging 
with him 13 Greeks, all that remained of the 80-guti ship's 
crew ; one part, with the commander, having surrendered to the 
French, and the other part having managed to escape to the 
three corvettes. To the nearest of these, not one of which, from 
an alleged, dread of being fired at from the shore, would afford 
the slightest assistance in preventing the French from plundering 
the wreck, Captain Austen sent the 13 Greeks. As a proof 
that the captain's promptitude had been of use, the French had 
already got out of the ship one of the quarterdeck guns, and 
were taking measures, when the Peterel entered the bay, to 
remove the remainder. At 5 p. m. the Peterel weighed, and 
stood back to the westward; and, not long afterwards, the 
captain pacha testified his sense of the service Captain Austen 
had performed, by presenting him with a handsome sabre and 
rich pelisse. 

On the 5th of April, in the afternoon, as a British squadron, 
composed of the 74-gun ships Leviathan, Captain James Car- 
penter, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral John Thomas Duck- 
worth, and Swiftsure, Captain Benjamin Hallowell, and the 18- 

? ounder 36-gun frigate Emerald, Captain Thomas Moutray 
Taller, was cruising in the neighbourhood of the bay of Cadiz, 
32 sail were discovered from the mast-head. Chase was given; 
and at 3 a. m. on the 6th, the Emerald crossed and captured a 
Spanish ship, of 10 guns and 70 men, part of a convoy of 13 
shij)s and brigs, which had sailed on the 3d from Cadiz, bound 
to South America, under the protection of three frigates, two of 
which were the Carmen, Captain don Fraquin Porcel, and 
Florentina, Captain don Manuel Norates, both of the 34-gun or 
12-pounder class. 

At daybreak all the Spanish convoy had 'disappeared except 
a brig ; and she was so near and the weather so calm, that the 
boats of the Leviathan and Emerald, under the orders of Lieu- 
tenant Charles March Gregory, second of the Leviathan, were 
detached in pursuit of her. After a smart skirmish of forty 
minutes," but in which no loss appears to have been sustained 
on either side, the Los-Anglese," or Barcelona, of 14 carriage- 
guns, six swivels, and 46 men, laden with bale goods, was cap- 
tured by Lieutenant Gregory and his boat-party. 

By the time this brig had been secured, three sail were seen, 
east, w’-est, and south. The Swiftsure, being to leeward (the 
wind very light from the northward), wrs directed to chase 
south, and the Emerald, east; while the Leviathan herself 
steered to the westward. At noon the Emerald made the signal 
for six sail in the north-east. On this the Leviathan put about 
and stood after the Emerald, and at dusk saw nine sail from the 
mast-head, 

■ It was at this time nearly calm; but at \I1 a fresh 
_ breeise! sprang up from the uorth-wesfc/. < ’Profiting by it, the 
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Leviathan and Emerald steered north, in the hope soon to cross 
the strangers. At midnight three sail were seen ; and at 2 a. m- 
on the /th, two of them were ascertained to be frigates, standing 
to the north-north-west, and close together. The British 74 
and tngate now steered a parallel course, proportioning their 
sail to that of the strangers, in order to be ready to commence 
the attack just before daybreak, the rear-admiral judiciously 
considering, that a fire commenced in the dark might alarm the 
convoy and lead to their escape. 

J.T, Leviathan and Emerald bore down upon 

the Carmen and_ Florentina, who had evidently mistaken them 
tor a part of their convoy. On being hailed by the Leviathan, 
the weathermost frigate crow'ded sail to get off; as did also her 
consort, then close upon her bow. A volley of musketry failing 
to induce the nearest frigate to strike, the Leviathan gave a yaw 
and fired all her guns before the gangway, in the hope to bring- 
down some of the frigate’s masts and yards, but without effect. 
In a few minutes, however, the Emerald having in a very spirited 
as well as judicious manner, closed with the leewardmost frigate, 
the two became so disabled m their sails and rigging, that after 
firmg a few straggling and ineffectual shot, and just as the 
^viathan had gained a position to discharge her broadside into 
Domingates^ they hauled down their colours. 

The Emerald immediately proceeded in chase of the third 
tngate, but, appearing to lose ground in the pursuit was re- 


™ri j j I** 1 => ijuisuii, was re- 

plied and ordered to secure as many as she could of the convoy; 
four of the largest of which, before dark, fell into her hands. 


Tv, o--- icii into iier nanas. 

Leviathan lay by the two Spanish frigates^ 
until they were in a state to make sail ; which was not untU two 

^ft®^the remaining 

St’ ^ o" increased her distance, 

that the :^viathaii gave up the pursuit, and proceeded with her 
prizes to Gibraltar. 

As a proof that the Cannen and Florentina had not struck 
their colours without ^king an honourable resistance, the first, 
OTt of a crew of 3^0, had one officer and 10 men killed, and 16 
men wounded ; the second, out of a crew of 314, one officer and 
* captain, first lieutenant, and 10 men wounded. 

Se quicksilver, for the 

use of the miMs at Lima. The Carmen measured 908, and the 

12 and both were added to the British navy as. 

i^d^ounaer 3o-gun frigates. 

On the 12th of April Cap 


” AAA aiA-ucijLeu cutler, wixn lu men, 

Inru and a swifcl in her bow, to cruise 

days under the cape, in order, if possible, to intercept 

the shore. On _ T . -I 1 * ^ 


ih^ n iiciviguLe wiinm a mile ot 

the shore. On the following day, the 13tb, at 11 a.m., Mr. 
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Bockly perceived;, and immediately pulled towards/ a schooner 
lying becalmed under the land. As the boat approached within 
hail^ the schooner desired her to keep off^ and, finding the order 
not attended to^ opened upon her a fire of musketry. Heedless 
of this, the British in the boat hoarded, and after a short but 
smart conflict on the deck carried, the French privateer- 
schooner Diligente, of six carriage-guns, 30 stands of arms, and 
39 men actually on board. In this very gallant boat-attack, 
the British had only one man wounded ; the French/ seven, and 
those dangerously. 

On the 21st of April, at 6 h. 30 m. a. m., the British hired 
lugger Lark, of 14 guns (twelve 12-pounder carronades and two 
fours), and 50 men and boys. Lieutenant Thomas Henry Wil- 
son, cruising off the Vlie passage into the Texel, discovered and 
chased a French cutter-privateer, which, after the exchange of 
a few broadsides, ran herself on shore,* but, as the Lark was 
unable to get near enough to destroy her, this privateer even- 
tually got off and reached in safety the Texel road. 

On the 25th, at 2 f. m., the Lark chased and soon came up 
with another French cutter-privateer, which, after engaging the 
lugger for some time, ran on shore upon the Vlie island. Here 
the cutter, which was the Imprenable, Captain Sparrow, of 12 
long 3, and two long 8 pounders, and a crew of 60 men, de- 
fended herself pretty well for nearly an hour ; at the end of 
which her men began escaping to the shore, under the cover of 
a party of troops estimated at about 1 00. 

Seeing this, Lieutenant Wilson put off in the Lark’s small 
boat, and directed the master, Mr. Thomas Geltins, to follow 
in the large boat. With his handful of men, and in the face of 
a smart fire of musketry from the shore, to which by this time 
all the French crew had escaped. Lieutenant Wilson boarded 
the Imprenable. Finding his endeavours to get the cutter afloat 
greatly impeded by the musketry from the troops, the lieutenant 
detached the master in the large boat to dislodge them from the 
sand-banks behind which they had taken shelter. This done, 
the British succeeded, without the slightest loss, in getting off 
the privateer, and carried her into Yarmouth roads. To add to 
the value of this gallant exploit, the Imprenable had been a 
great pest to British commerce in the bTorth Sea. 

On the 10th of June Rear-admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, 
cruising off the Penmarcks with the Renown and Defence 74s, 
Captains Thomas Eyles and Lord Henry Paulet, and Fisgard 
and Unicorn frigates, Captains Thomas Byam Martin and Philip 
Wilkinson, detached the boats of the squadron to attempt to 
cut out or destroy a convoy of brigs and chasse-mar6es lying at 
St.-Croix, a small harbour within the Penmarck rocks, and 
tnown to be laden with wine and provisions for the Brest fleet. 

In the evening the boats, eight in number, namely, two from 

lie ' ‘ Roaown, ■, commanded' Surke, two 
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from the Fii^ard^ by Lieutenant William Dean, and Lieutenant 
ot marines Mark A. Gerrard, two from the Defence, by Lieu- 
tenant Ihomas Stamp, and two from the Unicorn, by Lieutenant 

1 iiam Price, assembled on board the Fisgarcl, then at anchor 
as near as possible to the shore. At li p. m., favoured by the 
aikness. Lieutenant Burke proceeded to execute the service 
intrusted to him. The freshness of the wind prevented the 
oats irom reaching the enemy’s anchorage until after daylight 
on the llth; when, in opposition to a heavy battery, three 
armed wessels, and a constant fire of musketry from the shore, 
le British captured one gun-boat, Kochette, mounting two 
long 24-pounders, two chasse-mar&s, one of six, the other of 10 
guns, and eight merchant vessels. The remainder of the convoy, 
20 sail, escaped capture by running upon the rocks. 

11ns spirited little afiair cost the British only three seamen 
and one manne wounded. Among the officers not already 
named, who distinguished themselves on the occasion, were 
acting Lieutenant Henry Jane of the Renown, masters mate 
John Lieming, and Lieutenant Kiilogrivolt, a volunteer from 
the Kussian service. 

On the night of the 23d of June the same British squadron, 
with the e.\ception of the Unicorn, having ancliored off the 
Wenans, the beats, under the immediate direction of Captain 
iVlartm, proceeded to attack a French corvette mounting 28 guns, 
abng of IS, lugger of 16, and cutter of 10 guns, lying at 
mcnor, m company with several sail of merchant vessels, in 
Quimper river At daybreak on the 24th the boats anived off 
the entrance of the nver; and, for their protection inascendino- 
ff, two divisions of mannes were landed, that on the right com- 

Renown, and that on 

Idle left by Lieutenant Mark A. Gerrard, of the Fisgard’s marines. 
The boats under Lieutenant Robert Yarker, in the mean time, 
pulled with all expedition to the attack, but soon found that the 
y^sels had retired to an inaccessible distance up the river. 
Lieutenant Yarker then landed, and stormed, carried, and blew 
u? two or three 24-pounders. Two 

the LS K?®’ were also blown up by 

the British before they returned to their ships, and that witLut 
the occurrence of a smgle casualty. 

Having received information that a French corvette, with a 
large convoy from Sable-d’Olonne bound to Brest, TOs lyin^ 
of Noirmoutier, Sir John on the 1st of Lly 
bSs intention of detaching thS 

armeH ^ ships against this force, consisting of the 

armed shm Therese, of 20 guns, a lugger of 12 guns, and a 

Sds^Uhebotr^^TlK' guns, moored within the 

Md nSirli ^ position of defence, 

nf w ■ *■ ® P^’oloction of six batteries at the south-east end 

f Noirmoutier, besides flanking guns at every projecting point. 
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Having assembled on beard the Fisgard^,' the boats pulled off 
in the evening, in three divisions, containing between them 192 
officers, seamen, and marines, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Burke, assisted b}^ Lieutenants of marines John Thompson' and 
Charles Henry Ballinghall, of the Renown, Lieutenant Williain 
Dean, and lieiit^^^ of marines Mark A. Gerard, of the 
Fisgard, and William Garrett and Hugh Hutton, of the Defence. 
At midnight the British in the boats boarded, and, after much 
resistance and loss on the part of the French, carried the ship 
and the three other armed vessels, together with 15 sail of 
inercliantmen ; all, as well as the armed vessels, laden with 
flour, corn, provisions, bale-goods, and ship-timber, for the fleet 
at Brest. Finding it impossible to bring off his prizes. Lieu- 
tenant Burke caused them to be effectually destroyed. 

In high glee at having performed this essential service without 
any loss, the British now proceeded on their return ; but unfor- 
tunately, in attempting to pass over the sand-|}anks, the boats took 
the ground, and in less than ten minutes, lay perfectly dry. In this 
helpless situation, Lieutenant Burke and his party became exposed 
to a continual fire from the forts on Noirrooutier island, and from 
about 400 French soldiers. Notwithstanding so formidable an 
opposition, the British commenced an attack upon some other 
vessels afloat near them, in the hope to secure one sufficiently 
large to carry them all off*. This they accomplished, and, with 
great intrepidity and exertion, drew her upwards of two miles 
over the sands, until she floated ; by which time the men were 
nearly up to their necks in water. It appears that 92 officers, 
seamen, and marines (several of them, including Lieutenants 
Burke, Thompson, and Ballinghall, wounded) were now taken 
prisoners ; but that the remainder of the party, numbering in all 
100, forced the French to retreat, and then got back to their 
ships by means of the boats they had taken. This was a very^ 
gallant, and, but for the latter half of it, would have been a very 
successful and important, boat-service. 

On the 27th of June a British squadron, composed of the 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Andromeda, Captain Henry Inman, 28- 
gun frigate Nemesis, Captain Thomas Baker, one 20-gun ship, 
tw-o ship-sloops, one bomb- vessel, and 1 1 fire-ships, gun-brigs, 
hired cutters, and luggers, assembled off' Dunkerque, to attempt 
the destruction of the four French frigates, Poursuivante, of the 
44-gun or 24-pounder class, Carmagnole, of the 40-gun, and 
Desiree and Incorruptible, of the 38-gun class * and which four 
frigates had long been blockaded in that port. 

Contrary winds and a succession of unfavourable tides 
afforded no opportunity of making the attack until the 7th of 
July. On that evening the ship-sloop Dart (sister vessel to the 
Arrow already described^). Captain Patrick CampbelU followed 

* See vol, ii., p. 344 ; but the Dart appears tb have mounted two addi- 
tional caiTonadeS' on her quarterdeck, or- hp 
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by the Biter Md Boxer gun-brigs. Lieutenants WUliam Forman 
and Thomas Gilbert, and the four fire-ships Wasp, Captain John 
^dwards. Falcon, Captain Henry Samuel Butt, Comet, Captain 
lliomas Leef, and Hosario, Captain James Carthew, with the 
cutters and small-craft attending them, entered Dunkerque 
roads. At about midnight the Dart and her companions got 
sight of tlm French ships. Soon afterwards one of the latter 
haded the Dart, and asked whence she came. The answer was, 

De Bordeamx.” The Frenchman then desired to know what 
TOnvoythat was astern, meaning the gun-brigs and fire-ships, 
the reply was, “ Je ne sais pas.” 

This conversation ended, the Dart continued to pass on un- 
molested, until she arrived alongside of the innermost frigate but 
one, when that frigate opened upon her a very heavy fire. This 
the Dart was enabled to return with 15 double-shotted 32- 
pounders, discharged in much quicker repetition than common, 
owing to the carronades being mounted on the non-recoil prin- 

r/ f; and boarded the innermost 

mgate, the Desiree, by running her bowsprit between the latter's 
toremasd and forestay, having previously let go a stern-anchor to 
at fhl TT - lieutenant, James M'Dermeit, 

Wded^fA^^ immediately 

boarded the French fngate on the forecastle, carrying all before 

h^ed being badly wounded in the arm. He then 

hailed the Dart, to say he had possession of the ship : but as he 
would rally, and he was wounded, L requested 


ae DSi h.d just swung al„$5e i 
whose ,nort« Ueutenant William llaao ftarce instantly leipS 



n 1 — 7 & cciuies, o^ot me Uesiree 

rader sail, and steered her over the banks that could not have 
been passed half an hour later in the tide. 

was concluded in about 15 



and marines wounded ; while tl^ LTsS by%r D~e“ 
to full ^nn ^ supposed to have amounted 

Se?onToir Sf 

^^lro'rauS!"ir'- “ “—y oerSacaJ 

■'^ere admirably conducted, and not aban- 
Comet mitil completely in flames : on board the 

'v, captain and one seaman were wounded bv 
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the explosion. By alacrity, however, in cutting their cables^ 
during which they were exposed to the fire, within pistol-shot of 
the Dart, and of the gun-brigs Biter and Boxer, the three remain- 
ing French frigates escaped before the wand, and ran out of the 
road to a short distance down the channel that passes within the 
Braak sand. One of them here got on shore, but at daylight 
on the 8th got off ; and all three ships subsequently regained 
their anchorage. 

During the attack the hired 14-gun cutter Kent, Lieutenant 
Robert Baron Cooban, found employment for some French gun- 
boats that would otherwise have annoyed the attacking vessels.- 
In this cannonade the Kent had one seaman wounded ; and the 
12-gun hired cutter Ann, Lieutenant Robert Young, and the 
gun-brig Biter, Lieutenant Samuel Norman, had each one seaman,, 
and the latter her commander, wounded, in the service which they 
were respectively rendering. The better to direct the enterprise,. 
Captain Inman, with 30 volunteers from the Andromeda, had em- 
barked on board the hired lugger Vigilant, Mr. William Dean,, 
master, and proceeded with the other vessels into Dunkerque 
roads. Captain Inman, very humanely, sent the prisoners, many 
of whom were dreadfully mangled, to Dunkerque on their parole* 
For this he received the thanks of Commodore Castagnier. If 
all the prisoners w’ere thus sent aw^ay, the reason is explained 
why there were no head-money certificates. 

For his skill and gallantry in laying on board and capturing 
the Desiree, Captain Campbell was advanced to post-rank, and 
appointed to the 20-gun ship Ariadne : in point of rank, cer- 
tainly a step forward, but, from the Dart to the Ariadne nearly 
two steps backwards, as respected the relative force and 
effectiveness of the two vessels. As the least reward that could 
be bestowed upon an officer who had behaved so gallantly and 
suffered so severely, Lieutenant M^Dermeit was promoted to the- 
rank of commander ; and we should, we confess, have been gra- 
tified at seeing Lieutenant Pearce among the newly made com- 
manders of the year. 

We sincerely hope that those careful gentlemen, the established 
pilots, got their deserts, for having pusillanimously abandoned 
the charge of their ships when their services were most required. 
We wish we knew their names, in order to hand them down with 
becoming infamy. Fortunately the master of the Ann cutter,, 
Mr, Henry Moor, was competent to take charge of the Dart * 
and Mr, James Wheatland, mate of the Ann, also volunteered 
his services. These, wuth some men obtained out of smugglers,, 
enabled Captain Campbell to send a pilot to each gun-brig and 
fire-vessel. 

The Desir6e was afterwards added to the British navy as a 
36-gun frigate, and Captain Inman, very deservedly, was ap- 
pointed to commission her. One mistie we are bound to 
rectify.: it Is as to the French -of. the DMr6e, as well 
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as of one of the other frigates in her company. In his letter to 
Captain Inman, Captain Campbell states the maindeck guns of 
both the Desiree and Incorruptible to have been 24»pounders 
and every one of our contemporaries, relying on such good, 
authority, have assigned the Desiree guns of that caliber. ^ But 
this French frigate, in fact, was armed the same as No. 6 in the 
table at p. 54 of the first volume, except in having two 8-pouiid- 
ers more, and two carronades fewer, than the number there 
specified. 

In the latter end of July, while the 14-gun cutter Viper, com- 
manded by acting Lieutenant Jeremiah Coghlan, and attached to 
Sir Edward Pel lew’s squadron, was watching Port-Louis, it 
occurred to the former young officer, that he might succeed in 
boarding one of the cutters or gun-vessels, which were constantly 
moving about the entrance of that harbour. His first step was 
to request of Sir Edward Pellew a ten-oared cutter, with 12 
Tolunteers. Having obtained the boat and men, Mr. Coghlan, 
on the night of the 26th, placed in her a midshipman of the 
Viper, Mr. Silas Hiscutt Paddon, and six seamen, making with 
himself a total of 20. With this ten-oared cutter, a boat from 
t the Viper, and another from the Amethyst frigate, Mr. Coghlan, 
set out to board a French gun-brig, mounting three long 24, and 
four 6 pounders, full of men, moored with springs on her cables, 
lying in a naval port of difficult access, within pistol-shot of three 
batteries, surrounded by several armed small-craft, and not a 
mile from a French 74 and two frigates. 

Undismayed by such formidable appearances, regardless of 
the early discovery of his approach, as evinced by the gun-brig’s 
crew being at quarters, or even of the lost aid of the two other 
boats, which in spite of all the endeavours of their respective 
crews, could not keep pace with the cutter, — in the very teeth 
of all these obstacles, Mr. Coghlan and his handful of men 
boarded the gim-brig on the quarter. Owing to the extreme 
darkness of the night, the leader of this resolute band jumped 
into a trawl-net hung up to dry. In this helpless situation Mr. 
Coghlan was pierced through the left thigh with a pike : several 
of his men were also hurt; and the whole were forced back into 
the boat. 

Unchecked in ardour, the British hauled their boat farther 
ahead ; and, again boarding the gun-brig, maintained against 
87 men, 16 of whom were soldiers, an obstinate conflict, during 
which many of the British were knocked overboard, and the 
whole, a second time, beat back to their boat. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the assailants returned to the charge with un- 
abated courage ; and, after killing six men, and wounding 20, 
among wdiom was every officer belonging to her, Mr. Coghlan 
and his truly gallant comrades carried the Cerb^re. His own 
loss on this splendid occasion was one man killed and eight 
woimded, himself in two places, and Mr. Paddon in six. With 
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the aid of the two other boats, the British towed out their prize^ 
under a heavy but ineffectual fire from the batteries. 

The language of Sir Edward Pellew, in his letter to Earl St.- 
Vincent, describing the affair, is so very energetic and appro- 
priate, that we cannot do better than transcribe his words : 
trust I shall stand excused by your lordship for so minute a de- 
scription, produced by my admiration of that courage, which, 
hand to hand, gave victory to a handful of brave fellows over 
four times their number, and of that skill which formed, con- 
ducted, and effected so daring an enterprise.’^ The officers and 
men of Sir Edward^s squadron, to mark their sense of such dis- 
tinguished bravery, gave up the Cerbere as a prize to the con- 
querors ; and Earl St.-Vincent was so much pleased with Mr. 
Coghlan’s intrepidity, that he presented him with a handsome 
sword. Moreover, the young man obtained, \vhat his aspiring 
mind valued above all other gifts, a confirmation of his rank as 
lieutenant ; and that, although he had not quite served the time, 
which the reguiations of the navy required, and which had 
never been dispensed with, we believe, previous to this gallant 
affair. ^ 

On the 4th of August, soon after daylight, the British 64-gua^ 
ship Belliqueux, Captain Rowley Bulteel, being off the coast of 
Brazil with a fleet of outward-bound Indiamen under her pro- 
tection, discovered four sail in the north-west or leeward quarter, 
steering about north by east. These were the French 40-gun 
frigate Concorde, Commodore Jean-Frangois Landolpbe, 36-guii 
frigates Medee, Captain Jean-Daniel Coudin, and Franchise, 
Captain Pierre Jurien, and a captured American schooner fitted 
out as a tender. This squadron had sailed from Rochefort on 
the 6th of March, 1799; and, after committing serious depre- 
dations upon the coast of Africa, had refitted at Rio de la 
Plata. 

At 7 A. M., hoping to pick up a prize or two, the French 
commodore hauled his wind, tacked, and stood towards the 
convoy; which, to facilitate the junction, bore down. At noon, 
when a nearer approach brought into full view the China ships 
with their two tiers of ports and warlike appearance, the French 
ships bore up under a press of sail, and by signal separated. 

The Belliqueux immediately steered for the Concorde as the 
largest ship ; and at 5 h. 30 m. p. m., after a partial firing of 
about 10 minutes’ duration, by which no one on either side 
appears to have been hurt, compelled the French commodore, 
with a crew, as asserted, of 444 men, to haul down bis colours. 
In the mean time four of the Indiamen, the Exeter, Captain 
Henry Meriton, Bombay-Castle, Captain John Hamilton, Coutts, 
Captain Robert Torin, and Neptune, Captain Nathaniel Spens, 
all 1200-ton ships, had been ox’dered by signal to proceed in 
chase; the first two, of the M4d4e^ and the other two, of the 
■■■Franchise.^"'""""'"" 
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According to Captain BulteeFs letter in the Gazette, the 
Medee^ with a crew of 316 men, was captured at 7 p. m. by the 
Bombay-Castle and Exeter; but the following somewhat dif- 
ferent, and, we muk add, not very consistent account, appears 
in the work of a contemporary: ^^The chase was long, and at 
midnight Captain Meriton, of the Exeter, found himself coming 
very fast up with the enemy, while the Bombay-Castle, another 
Indiaman, commanded by Captain Hamilton, was still very far 
astern. The position was critical, and the British ofScer, with 
great presence of mind, formed his determination; running 
alongside of the Frenchman with all his ports up, he com- 
manded him to surrender to a superior force ; with this order, 
supposing himself under the guns of a ship of the line, the 
French captain instantly complied. Meriton gave him no time 
for deliberation, but sent an officer and brought him on board, 
and he delivered his sword to the English captain, in due form, 
on the quarterdeck. The Bombay-Castle was still at a great 
distance, but on her coming up, the prisoners were quickly 
taken out and divided. By this time the French captain began 
to recover from his surprise, and looking very attentively at the 
' little guns on the quarterdeck, asked Captain Meriton what ship 
it was to which he had surrendered ? Meriton diily answered, 
•^To a merchant-ship:^ the indignant Frenchman begged to be 
allowed to return with his people to the frigate and fight the 
battle again.”=^ 

The remaining French frigate, the Franchise, by throwing 
overboard a part of her guns, together with her anchors, boats, 
and booms, and by the timely approach of night, eSected her 
escape; as did also the armed schooner. Owing to the late 
period at which the Concorde and Medee (both of which were 
armed precisely according to the establishment of their re- 
spective classes, already so frequently adverted to) arrived in a 
port of England, and to the turn which affairs had then taken, 
neither frigate was purchased for the use of the British navy. 

On the 20th of August, at 8 h. 30 m. a. m., the British 38-gun 
frigate Seine, Captain David Milne, cruising in the Mona pas- 
sage with the wind easterly and very light, saw, right ahead, 
standing to the northward on the starboard tack, the French 
frigate vengeance, Captain Pichot (the Constellation's late an- 
tagonist), not many days from Curagoa, bound to France. The 
Seine immediately made all sail in chase. At 10 a. m,, the wind 
having come more northerly, so as to prevent the Vengeance 
from weathering Cape Raphael on the St.-Dommgo shore, the 
French ship tacked, and steered south-south-east under all sail 
At noon, or soon after, the wind shifted back to the eastward, 
but was still very light; and both ships continued under a crowd 
of oanvass. At 4 p, m. the Vengeance began firing her stern- 
1 / 144 . 
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-chasers. At 11 Ii. 30 m. p. m. the Seine, having gained so in 
the chase as to be close on her opponent’s quarter, '^fired several 
broadsides at her; but the Vengeance still stood on, firing in 
return all the guns she cmild bring to bear. This greatly 
damaged tlie rigging and sails of the Seine, and compelled her, 
at about midnight, to drop astern. 

The remainder of the night was occupied in reeving fresh 
rigging, and preparing to renew the combat ; each ship canying 
■every sail she could set. On the 21st, at 7 h. 30 m. a. m,, the 
Seine got again within gun-shot, and at 8 a. m. close alongside, 
of the Vengeance. The action now recommenced, and con- 
tinued, with unabated fury, until 10 h. 30 m. a. m, ; wben the 
Vengeance, having lost her foremast, mizeomast, and main top- 
mast, all of which had fallen in-board, and being terribly shat- 
tered in her hull, surrendered. This was made known by an 
officer, who hailed the Seine from the end of the French ship’s 
bowsprit. 

The Seine lost none of her masts, but had her mainmast 
badly wounded, and received several shot in her remaining masts 
and hull. Her loss, out of a complement of 281 men and boys, 
amounted to her second lieutenant (George Milne) and 12 sea- * 
men killed, and one lieutenant of marines (Archibald Mac- 
donald), her master (Andrew Barclay), captain’s clerk (Mr. 
Horne), 22 seamen, three marines, and one boy wounded. The 
loss of the Vengeance, Captain Milne merely says, ^^has been 
very great.” As 291 were the number of prisoners received out 
of her, and 326, according to the deposition of her officers in the 
prize-court, the number of persons on board when the action 
commenced, we may fairly set down the killed at 35 ; and the 
wounded, if in the usual proportion, were probably about 70 
or 80. 

The Seine, late the French frigate of that name taken by the 
Jason and Pique in June, 1798,^ carried two long nines and 
eight 32-pounder carronades more than the establishment of her 
class.f The force of the Vengeance has already, on more than 
one occasion, been referred to.J Captain Milne calls the eights 
of the Vengeance twelves ; but no French frigate, not even the 
Forte of 1401, nor the Egyptienne of 1430 tons, mounted a 
heavier caliber than 8-pounders on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle. Moreover the Vengeance, as Captain Milne admits, was 
a sister-vessel to the Resistance ; and the latter, as has already 
been shown, carried 8-pounders.^ In calling the 36-pounder 
carronades 42s, Captain Milne has only erred as other captains 
have done; but, in adding, ^^The weight of metal I have 

* -See voL ii., p. 220. ' ' 

4* For which see letter Z in the small table at p. 01 of first volume. 

1 See vol. i., p. 341, and voL ii., p. 80, 

S See Yol. ii., p. 81. 
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mentioned in French, pounds/^ he has given the French a caliber 
they never possessed. With respect to shifting guns on the 
main and quarter decks, it appears, that the Vengeance had 
every broadside port already filled. But even admitting that the 
Vengeance fought a gun on one broadside which she transported 
from the other, the Seine did the same ; as appears from the 
following extract of a letter from Sir David Milne to Sir Robert 
Seppings, one of the surveyors of the navy. ‘*^10 La S— ~e 
I had the quarter-galleries formed into ports, and in action that 
ship fought a gun there, by transporting it on (from) the other 
side.”"^ Having, as we hope, cleared up these points, we can, 
with more confidence, present the following as the 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OP THE COMBATANTS. 

VENGKAsXCE;*,. 

Broadsidc-guns 

Crew No. 281 326 

Size tons] 1146 1180 

Considering the inferiority in effectiveness between the French 
and the English ship’s eight carronades to have been compen- 
sated by the former’s tier of swivels along the gangway, we may 
pronounce this to have been as pretty a frigate-match as any 
fought daring the war. There is on the face of the statementj, 
undoubtedly, a numerical superiority in favour of the French 
ship, but far too slight for a British ship to notice ; above all, 
not such as to justify the captor in saying, Your lordship will 
perceive the Vengeance is superior in size, guns, and number 
of men to his majesty’s ship I have the honour to command.” 
It is sufficient to say, that this was an action which, both in the 
conduct and the result, did great credit to Captain Milne, his 
officers, and ship’s company j and, let us be just in adding, it 
was one, also, in which M. Picliot, on finding that to run would 
not avail him, made a manful resistance, surrendering only when 
his slip was reduced to an unmanageable hulk. 

As soon as the prisoners were removed and the wreck of the 
masts cleared, the Seine, taking her prize in tow, proceeded with 
her to Jamaica. On the 25ih, in the morning, the mainmast of 
the Vengeance, having been badly wounded, fell over the side. 
On the 27th in the evening, the two ships, the prize with nine 
feet water in the hold, anchored in the harbour of Port-Royal. 
Shortly afterwards, as was fully his due. Lieutenant Edward 
Chetham, first of the Seine, was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander. 

The Vengeance was purchased for the use of the British navy, 
and became classed with the frigate that had captured her ; but, 
owing to her damaged state and the heavy cost of repairs at 
Jamaica, the ship never again quitted port. As the exaggerated 

' ; ♦Sir Robert Seppings’s Letter to Lord Melville upon Circular Sterns, p. 13. 
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account given of the size of the Vengeance^ namely, that she 
was as large as a British 64, tended greatly to mislead the 
public as to the merits of the action which had led to her 
capture, we beg to be allowed to digress a little, to show how 
the^mistake arose. 

When a captured vessel is purchased by government, it is at 
so much a ton, according to the age and condition of the prize. 
Hence the ship^s measurement must be taken before the sum can 
be fixed. In the case of the Vengeance, the master-shipwright, 
shipwright's assistant, and boatswain, belonging to Port-Royal 
yard, took her dimensions and computed her tonnage, but in 
such a way that they made the sister-ship of one that was 1182, 
measure 1370 tons. As the Vengeance was prevented from 
coming home to be properly measured, no way remains to prove 
the erroneous calculation of the dock-yard officers, but by 
analog)^ For instance, in the year 1803 the same officers 
measured, among many other ships, the French prize-frigates 
Clorinde, Surveiliante, Vertu, and Creole, and the 74-gua ship 
Duquesne. The following little table will show that, in their 
way of performing the task, the Port-Royal dock-yard officers 
could not have made a ship of 1180 tons measure less than 
1370. 


Tons. 


Clorinde, measured at Jamaica 1375 Measured in England., 
Surveiliante, „ 

Vertu, „ 

Duquesne „ 


Creole, 

Vengeance, 


1235 

1245 

2151 

1267 

1370 


’ Foundered on her way home, ' 
‘ but was known to be simi- ! 

lar in size to Vertu ] 

] Actual measurement of Re- j 
sistance, afterwards Fisgard j 


Tons. 

1161 

1094 

3073 

1903 

-1073 


1182 


Consequently, the average rate per ton, at which these six 
French ships were purchased, being 10/. 10s. for the Clorinde, 
12/. 10s. for the Surveiliante and Duquesne, 7/. for the Ve^u, 8/. 
10s. for Creole, and 61. 5s. for the Vengeance, government paid 
11,137/. 10s. more than they had agreed to give. 

On the 29th of August, while the British squadron, already 
mentioned as under the command of Sir John Borlase Warren 
in the 74-gun ship Renown, was, with several transports in 
company, proceeding along the coast of Spain to its ulterior des- 
tination, a large French ship-privateer, alarmed by the appear- 
ance of so formidable a force, was seen to run into Vigo, and to 
anchor at a spot near the narrows of Redondela, and close to 
some batteries. In the evening a division of boats, 20 in 
number, from the ships of the squadron, placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant Henry Burke of the Renown^ |if^eded*to 
attack the privateer j which was the 18 long 

8-pouaders, and manned with. 161 men. ■ 

* A I about 40 miuuteS; alongside of 
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party. Lieutenant Burke, an ofEcer who had previously dis- 
tinguished himself on more tliaii one similar occasion ; and 
who, immediately after this additional proof of his gallantry, 
obtained the rank of commander. The two other wounded 
Lieutenants were John Henry Holmes and Joseph (misnamed in 
the Gazette James) Nounse, both of the Courageiix. The loss 
on hoard the Giiepe, as a proof how obstinate!}^ she had been 
defended, amounted to 25 men killed and 40 w^ounded, including 
among the mortally wounded, her brave commander. This 
formidable French privateer had been fitted out at Bordeaux, 
and was stored and provisioned, in the most complete manner, 
for a four months’ cruise. 

On the 3d of September, at about 8 p. m., eight boats from the 
74-gun ship Minotaur, Captain Thomas Louis, and armed en 
flute (late 12-pounder 32-gun) frigate Niger, Captain James 
Hillyar, placed under the orders of the latter, assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Charles Marsh Schomberg, and Thomas Warraiid, Mid- 
Bhipmen James Lowry, and Richard Standisli Haly, and Lieute- 
nant of marines John Jewell, proceeded to cut out or destroy 
two Spanish armed ships, or corvettes, at anchor in Barcelona 
roads; one, the Concepcion, alias Esmeralda, the other, the Paz, 
each described as mounting 22 long 12 and 8 pounders, and 
laden with stores, reported, but which did not prove to be the 
ease, for the relief of Malta. 

, Atlhetime these eight boats were detached upon the service^ 
one (H them was boarding a Swedish galliot bound into the port; 
and, to join this boat and give directions to her commander, 
Oaptain Hillyar pulled, in the first instance, for the galliot On 
arriving alongside the latter, the British boats hooked on, and 
ihey and the Swedish galliot of course stood together towards 
the mole of Barcelona. 

Having approached within about three quarters of a mile of 
the nearest battery, and being reminded, by two shots which 
passed over the galliot, that it was time to retire froip under tire 
shelter of a neutral vessel, Captain Hillyar and his party pulled 
away towards the object of attack. Shortly afterwards the 
uttermost of the two Spanish armed ships, the Esmeralda, 
discharged her broadside at the boats, but without effect, her 
shot falling short. Pushing on with their accustomed alacrity, 
the British were alongside the Esmeralda before the ship could 
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reload her guiis. .. This %¥as at ,9 p.m.; and in a 'few niiantes 
afterwards, but not without a smart struggle, Captain Hillyar 
and his party boarded and carried the Esmeralda. 

The announcement of this victory, by the cheers of the 
British, was the signal for the Spaniards in the other ship to cut 
their cable, and endeavour to run close under the battery at the 
mole-head ; but the ship canting the wrong -way, and the British 
being alert in their movements, the Paz, before 10 p.m., in spite 
of a heavy fire from four strong batteries, 10 gun-boats, two 
schooners, each armed with tvro long 36-pounders, and a fort 
upon Mount loni which threw shells, shared the fate of her con- 
sort. At about 11 p. M. the two prize-ships, and the boats 
that had taken them, covered as they stood to the offing by two 
men of war, were brought off in safety ; with a loss to the 
British of only two seamen and one marine killed, tlie Minotauris 
master, Mr. Reid and four seamen wounded. On board the 
Paz, one seaman was killed and four wounded ; and on board 
the Esmeralda, two seamen were killed, and 17 wounded. 

Each of the captured ships is represented to have measured 
about 400 tons, and to have been laden with provisions and 
stores supposed for Batavia. Besides which they were to have 
taken on board between them 300 Batavian troops from the 
island of Majorca. Admitting the crew (for no number is stated 
in the gazette letter) to have amounted only to 50 men, we have 
a ship of 400 tons, carrying, besides a cargo of provisions, 200 
men, and mounted with 22 brass guns, 12 and 9 pounders.’" 
We must therefore be permitted to consider, that the guns of 
the Esmeralda were only 8 and 6 pounders ; and that even the 
majority of the guns were of the lesser caliber. Still the exploit, 
performed as it was in the very teeth of a force both afloat and 
ashore so very superior, reflected the highest honour upon the 
victorious party. 

It is true that some altercation took place between the courts 
of Spain and Sweden relative to the alleged seizure of the gal 
liot to surprise the ships ; but it led to nothing except, for a 
■while, to mislead public opinion as to the merits of the case. A 
contemporary states that the capture of the Paz and Esmeralda, 

led to the promotion of Captain Hiilyar and Lieutenant Scliom- 
berg.”^ If so, the operation as regards Captain Hillyar at least, 
was rather a tardy one ; for he was not, we find, made post until 
February, 1804, rather more than six months after the senior 
lieutenant who had served under him at Barcelona attained the 
same rank. 

On the 10th of September, as the British privateer-hrig, 
Rover, of Liverpool, Nova-Scotia, armed with 14 long 4-pound- 
ers and 54 men and boys, under the command of Captain 6od- 
feey, was cruising near Cape Blanco on the' Spanish Main, the 
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Spanish schooner Santa-Ritta, mounting 10 long 6«pounders and 
two English 12-'pounder carronades, with about 85 men, and 
accompanied by three gun-boats also under Spanish colours, and 
which, as well as the schooner, had the day before been 
equipped by the governor of Puerto-Caballo, on purpose to cap- 
ture the Rover, came out from near the land to fulfil their orders. 
The light breeze which had been blowing having died away, the 
schooner and two of the gun-boats^ by the aid of a number of 
oars, gained fast upon the Mg ; keeping up as they advanced a 
steady fire from their bow-guns, which the Rover returned with 
two guns pointed from her stern, and, as her opponents drew 
near, with her sraall-arms also. 

Apprized, by their motions, that the schooner intended to 
board on the starboard quarter, and the two gun-boats (the third 
appeared to keep aloof) on the opposite bow and quarter, the 
Rover suffered them to advance until they got within about 15 
yards of her : she then manned her oars on the larboard side, 
and, pulling quickly round, brought her starboard broadside to 
bear right athwart the schooner’s bow ; upon whose decks, then 
filled with men ready for boarding, the brig poured a whole 
broadside of round and grape. Immediately after this, her 
active crew passed over to the guns on the opposite side, and 
raked the two gun-boats in a similar manner. The Rover then 
commenced a close action with the Santa-Ritta, and continued 
it for an hour and a half ; when finding her opponent’s fire grow 
slack, the Rover, by the aid of a light air of wind, backed her 
bead-sails, and brought her stem in contact with the schooner’s 
side. The British crew then rushed on board of, and with 
scarcely a show of opposition carried, the Santa-Ritta. The two 
gun-boats, seeing the fate of their consort, sheered off, apparently 
in a very shattered state. 

Notwithstanding this long and hard-fought action, the Rover 
bad not a man hurt ; while, on board the Santa-Ritta, every 
officer, except the commander of a detachment of 25 soldiers, 
was killed: the whole of the killed, as found on the deck, 
amounted to 14, and the wounded to 17. The prisoners in- 
cluding the latter, numbered 71. These, being too many to be 
kept on board, were all, except eight, landed ; the Rover'^s cap- 
tain having previously taken from them the usual obligation not 
to serve again until exchanged. This was an achievement that 
did great honour to Captain Godfrey, his officers, and crew ,• and 
proved how well the hardy sons of British America could emu- 
late their brother-tars of the parent country. # 

On the 8th of October, at 8 a.m., the British schooner Gipsy 
(tender to the 74-gun ship Leviathan, Captain James Carpenter, 
bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Duckworth), of 10 long 4- 
TOunders and 42 men, commanded by Lieutenant Coryndon 
Boger, cruising off the north end of Guadeloupe, chased and 
soon overtook an armed sloop ; which, on the schooner s firing a 
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shot at her, hoisted French colours and began cannonading in 
retorn. Buring one hour and a half the two vessels coiitinued 
warmly engaged at close quarters '; when the Gipsy, receiving 
great annoyance from the musketry of her opponent, hauled a 
little further off. Here the Gipsy kept up a sharp fire with round 
and grape shot, and at lOh. 30m. a. m. compelled the sloop, which 
was the Quidproquo, of|eight guns, 4 and 8 pounders, and 98 
men, commanded by M, Tourpie, represented to have been for- 
merly a capitaiiie de vaisseau, to strike her colours. Eighty of 
the 98 men were Guadeloupe chasseurs ; and it was to save his 
people from their powerful musketry that the Gipsy'^s commander^ 
with so much judgment, had hauled off to a long-gun range. 

The Gipsy had three seamen killed, and nine, including 
Lieutenant Boger, wounded ; the Quidproquo, her captain and 
four seamen killed, and 11 wounded. Although upon a small 
scale this action was not the less creditable to those who, by 
their skill and bravery, had brought it to a successful ter- 
mination. 

On the 9th of October the honourable East India company's 
ship Kent, of 26 guns (20 long 12, and six long 6 pounders), 
commanded by Captain Robert Rivington, being off the Sand- 
heads, on her way from England to Bengal, fell in with the 
French ship-privateer Confiance, of 20 or 22 long 8-pounders, 
commanded by M. Surcouff, a very able and experienced officer,. 
An action immediately ensued, and was maintained with great-., 
bravery by the Indiaman, for one hour and 47 minutes ; during 
which the two vessels were frequently foul of each other. At. 
length the Kent was carried by boarding; her crew, besides, 
their inferior numbers, being very ill-supplied with weapons of 
defence, while the assailapts were all armed with sabres, pikes, 
and pistols. After having given decided proofs of his bravery, 
Captain Rivington received, at the moment of boarding, a 
musket-shot through his head. 

Besides the loss of her captain, the Kent had 13 men killed, 
including four or five of her passengers, and 44 men wounded, 
including also several passengers. The loss on board the Con- , 
fiance does not appear to have been recorded. It is, indeed, to 
be regretted, that on these interesting occasions some capable 
person does not take the pains to collect and publish the par- 
ticulars, Many highly creditable actions between merchant 
ships and enemy's privateers are either given to the public with^ 
such marks of doubt, that an historian is fearful of admitting 
them into his pages ; or they are so summarily stated, that the 
account, when the most is made of it, amounts to little more 
than that one vessel was captured by another. 

The Confiance w^as a ship of 490 tons, and had, it is said, a 
complement of 250 men. The Kent was a new ship, of 820 
tons, and had probably about 90 or 100 men in crew, exclusive 
p{ 3$ .male ana three or eight of 
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those passengers had been taken from the Queen Indiaman^ 
when she was consumed by fire at St.-Salvador. ; So long and 
manful a resistance with such limited means, was very honour- 
able to the officers, crew, and passengers of the Kent. In the 
following month M. Surcouff arrived with his prize at the Isle of 
France. 

We may remark, in passing, Whatman advantage the Kent 
%vould have derived, had she mounted on her quarterdeck and 
forecastle, a tier of 18 or 24 pounder carronades, instead of long 
sixes. A few discharges of grape from the former would proba- 
bly have induced the Confiance to keep at long-shot, and then 
the Kent’s 12-pounders, well-plied, would either have captured 
or repulsed her. 

Having already recorded two actions fought between Ameri- 
can and French ships of w^ar, we will here give a brief account of 
the third; the last, indeed, of any consequence, which occurred 
during the short interruption in the amicable relations of the 
two countries. On the 12th of October, in latitude 22° 60' 
north, longitude 51° west, the United States, 32-gun frigate 
Boston (of the same long-gun force, we believe, as D in the 
table at p. 91 of the first volume, with 12 carronades, 32* 
pounders, in addition), Captain Little fell in with the French 
ship-corvette Berceau, of 22 long eights and two English 12- 
pounder carronades, Lieutenant Louis-Andre Senes. An action 
continued, with mutual spirit, for two hours ; when 
the Berceau, having had her masts reduced to a tottering 
state, and being dreadfully shattered in hull, struck her colours 
to the Boston ; whose masts, riggina:, and sails, were also con* 
dei-ably wounded and cut. 

Out of a crew of about 320 men and boys, the Boston lost 
her purser and 11 seamen and marines killed or moi'tally 
wounded, and eight others wounded who recovered. The precise 
loss of the Berceau does not appear in Captain Little’s letter, 
we are only enabled to state, that, out of a crew of about 200, 
30 passengers, it was very considerable in both 
killed and wounded ; and that, among the foimer, was her cap- 
ton. We may add, also, that the fore and main masts of the 
iierceau fell over tke side soon after her surrender. 

Who can read of a two hours’ resistance under such a dis- 
panty of force as, without the aid of a comparative statement, 
it IS clear must have existed between these two ships, without 
being surprised that no account of this action is to be found in 
' My French publication. Is it, then, French victories, only that 
French ears can listen to, or French patriotism record ? Too 
true it is. ^ The most insignificant triumph is puffed up to the 
skies, while an unsuccessful action, no matter how resolutely 
’ 'tbly fought, is passed over in silence. This will never make 
Much credit is due to the American captain for hig 
- candour (not the less estimable for its rarity on his side of the 
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Atlantic"^') in publicly acknowledging, tliat the captain of 
the Berceau fought his ship gallantly, so long as she was in a 
situation capable of being defended/^ Captors, did they but 
know their true interest, always gain by such acts of fairness. 
The public places a greater reliance upon their remaining state- 
ments ,* and, after all, is there not more honour in conquering a 
brave than a cowardly enemy ? 

As soon as she had cleared away the wreck of the Berceau^s 
masts, and properly secured her own, the Bostod took her prize 
in tow, and on the 14th of November anchored with her in Nan- 
tucket road. A treaty of peace had, since the 30th of Septem- 
ber, been signed at Paris between France and America ; and 
the Berceau, after being thoroughly repaired and refitted, was 
restored to the French government. 

On the 27th of October, late in the evening, the boats of the 
British 38-giin frigate Phaeton, Captain James Nicholi Morris, 
placed under the orders of her first Lieutenant, Francis Beaufort, 
supported by Lieutenant George Huish, Lieutenant of marines, 
Duncan Campbell, and midshipmen Augustus Barringtom 
Hamilton and Anthony Collings Stanton, proceeded to attack 
the Spanish national polacre-ship San-Josefi mounting two long 
24-pounders in the bow, two long brass 18-pounders for stern-* 
chasers, and four 12 and six 4-pounder3, all brass, on her sides, 
having on board 34 seamen (out of a crew of 49, a boat^s crew 
being absent) and 22 soldiers or marines, and lying moored 
under the protection of five guns mounted upon the fortress of 
Fuengirola, near Malaga. 

The launch, with an 18-pounder carronade in her, not being 
able to keep up with the barge and two cutters, Lieutenant 
Beaufort was proceeding with only the latter, when he was 
unexpectedly fired at by a French privateer-schooner, whicli 
had entered unseen in the night, and lay in a position to flank 
the ship. The three boats, however, still advanced ; and oa 
the 28th, at 5 a. m., in the face of an obstinate resistance of 
musketry and sabres, boarded, carried, and brought ofi‘ the 
polacre. 

In this gallant affair one seaman was killed alongside. Lieu- 
tenant Beaufort was first wounded in the head, and afterwards? 
received several slugs through his left arm and in his body; 
Lieutenant Campbell received several slight sabre-wounds ; and 
Bfr* Hamilton was shot through the thigh while in the boat ; 
notwithstanding which he gallantly boarded with the rest. A 
seaman also was wounded ; making the loss, on the part of the 
British, one killed and four wounded. Of the San*J<Hef’0'»0W, 
six men were found badly, and 13 slightly, wounded# .-r 
, Bein^ a fine fest-sailing little vessel, the im- 

ia^#diat5y commissioned as a British sloop 'under the 

Calp6, the 'ancient name of would have 

* tils very actioi^ 
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gratified us to be able to state, that the officer, who as the con- 
ductor of the enterprise had so gallantly and effectively co- 
operated, as well as so seriously suffered, in capturing the 
vessel, an officer “in whom,” says Captain Morns, “I have 
ever lound a most capable and zealous assistant,” had been 
appointed to command her. But Vice-admiral Lord Keith 
the Mediten-anean commander-in-chief, chose to appoint to the 
Calpe an officer who, whatever may have been his merit in other 
respects, was bbth junior to Lieutenant Beaufort, and an utter 
stianger to the transaction at Fuengirola. 

Among the few vessels in the British kvy to which the non- 
recoil principle of mounting the carronade had been extended 
was the Milbrook, a schooner of 148 tons, whose sixtSriS- 
pounders were so fitted and whose commander. Lieutenant 
Matthew Smith, put such confidence in the plan, that he ven- 
tured as we shall presently show, to attack a ship moLIfna 
double his number of guns. The carronades of theVow and 
Dart sloops rvere also fitted upon the non-recoil principle • and 
It IS related of the latter of these vessels, that, when the British 
troops landed m Holland, in August, 17X9, she fired one of her 
forecastle 32-pounders 68 times without breaking the breeching 

01 injuring the carnage, or even the paint thaUovered or tfe 
pitch in the seams of it. The Eling Schooner, arTed with iS 

br^ch«s, dismoonlthLseS andeSEfci'l'L ?? 


^ oDjection, and one, we believp 

S»itKd lia fx pS ™‘ “ '*'P**™& 

Wl, ten IWtaS&th” 

Ssrcon"rL““fr “stf aXt 

offing, which, if as he confficturfd 

tetarfL’S’ptl, tSnf rft ?>■' ™ ^ 

the gun^ ^ ^ lost by running out 
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The carronades of the Milbrook were seenimgly fired with as 
much precision as quickness ; for the Bellone, from broadsides 
fell to single guns^ and showed, by her sails and rigging, how 
much she had been cut up by the schooner’s shot. At about 
10 A. M. the ship’s colours came down ; and Lieutenant Smith 
used immediate endeavours to take possession of her. Not 
Laving a rope left wherewith to hoist out a boat, he launched 
one over the gunwale; but, having been pierced with shot in 
various directions, the boat soon filled with water. At this time 
the Milbrook, having had 10 of her guns disabled, her masts,, 
yards, sails, and rigging wounded and shot through, and all her 
sweeps cut to pieces, lay quite unmanageable^ with her broad- 
side to the Bellone’s stern. In a little while a light breeze 
sprang up, and the Bellone, hoisting all the canvass she could 
seb sought safety in flight. 

Out of the 47 men of her crew, the Milbrook had eight sea- 
men and one marine severely, and her master (Thomas Fletcher, 
but who would not quit the deck), surgeon’s mate (L Parster), 
and one seaman, slightly wounded* The loss sustained by the 
Bellone, as rumoured at Vigo, into which port she was com- 
pelled to put, amounted, out of a crew probably of 250 or 260 
men, to 20 killed, her first and second captains and 45 men 
wounded. 

The guns of the Bellone, as already has been stated, consisted 
of 24 long French 8-pounders and six or eight brass 36-pounder 
carronades. The ship, therefore, was almost quadruply superior 
to the Milbrook ; and Lieutenant Smith, by his gallantry and 
seamanlike conduct, not only preserved from capture a valuable 
convoy, but added, in no slight degree, to the naval renown of 
his country. This became appreciated in the proper quarter, and 
Lieutenant Smith was promoted to the rank of commander. 
Also the English factory at Oporto, to evince their sense of the 
service performed by the Milbrook, voted Lieutenant Smith their 
thanks, accompanied by a piece of plate of 50Z. value. 

There was another British schooner, armed much in the same 
manner as the Milbrook, and cruising on the same station, whose 
commander, although not afforded an opportunity of repulsing a 
ship like the Bellone, distinguished himself greatly by his 
activity in capturing privateei's, and in protecting British con- 
voys from their depredations. The serviceable and far from 
inglorious career of the Netley, Lieutenant Francis Godolphin 
Bond, began in the months of November and December of the 
preceding year ; and, on one occasion in particular, Lieutenant 
Bond captured a Spanish privateer, with more men in her than 
he had on board as a crew. 

We shall pass over several cases in which the Nefley captured 
Spanish privateers and retook their prizes, to relate one instance 
of decided gallantry on the part of her commander and crew.- 
On the 7th of November in. tl^e present jmr, being off the rock 
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of Lisbon, Lieutenant Bond received information that a Spanish 
privateer-schooner vras lurking in the neighbourhood, and that 
the vessels of the Newfoundland convoy, being dispersed, were 
daily expected to approach the Tagus. Having, in the evening, 
stood in close to the shore, the Netley, after dark, discovered 
the above privateer, and a brig-jirize which she had that morn- 
ing made, at anchor. Despatching her boat to take possession 
of the brig, the Netley gallantly ran on board of, and, dropping 
her anchor, carried, without the discharge of a shot or the loss 
of a man, the Spanish privateer San-Miguel, alias FAlerta, of 
nine guns, described as 18 and 6 pounders, and 65 men. With 
Aese her two prizes, the Netley, on the 8th, anchored in the 
Tagus. 

On the 17th of November the British 74-gun ship Captain, 
Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, 32-gun frigate Magicienne, 
Captain William Ogilvy, and hired armed cutter Nile, Lieutenant 
George Argles, and lugger Soworrow, Lieutenant James Nichol- 
son, cruising off the entrance of the Morbihan, to intercept a 
Lrench convoy, discovered the French 20-gun ship-corvette Rdo- 
laise, the commodore of a convoy, endeavouring to get under 
the protection of the batteries. The Nile, by her skilful manage- 
ment, prevented the corvette from reaching the north shore ,* and 
Me latter, upon the Magicienne’s approach, ran into Port- 
N^alo ; where she took the ground, and struck her colours. 

_ Captain Ogilvy immediately despatched the boats of the Ma- 
^cieme, under the orders of Lieutenants George Skottowe and 
the Howurable Edward Rodney, to endeavour to board and 
bnng off or destroy the corvette; but the Reolaise rehoisting 
imr colours, and making sail, fired upon the boats and ran fur- 
ther into Ae port. On seeing this the Magicienne recalled her 
boats. Lieutenant Rodney, however, being determined not to 
return empty-handed, gallantly captured, with his single boat, a 
merchant vessel from under one of the batteries. 

Being resolved to attempt the destruction of the corvette. Sir 
Richard sent the boats of his little squadron, under the orders of 
Lieutenant William Hennah, assisted by Lieutenants Charles 
Clyde and Richard William Clarke (the latter, of the Marlbo- 
roi^h,a po^on of whose men were also present*), and also, we 
teheve by the two lieutenants already named of the Magicienne. 
Ihe enterprise, thus intrusted to Lieutenant Hennah, was con- 
ducted with great judgment and gallantry ; and,, notwithstand- 
mg a heavy fare from the shore on all sides, the Reolaise was 
boarded and destroyed. To add to the value of this exploit, it 
WM performed with no greater loss to the British than one Lamaa 
killed and seven wounded. 

f the Nile cutter, while cruising off 

Wmouth of the nver Vilame in Quiberoa bay, discovert » 
coi^^of 16or 16 vessels coming round the point ofOrokicj 

•Seea.e. 
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but, having just before detached the Lurcher cutter, Lieutenant 
Robert Forbes, to cruise ofi‘ the Morbihan, LieutenaBt Argles, 
instead of going in chase, permitted the French vessels to 
approach nearer to the point of St.-Gildas, in order to have the 
assistance of his consort in overtaking and capturing them. 

In the evening the Nile stood out from the shore and made 
the necessary signals to the Lurcher, who, being, to windward^ 
turned all the vessels and they made for the Vilaine. At 8 p.m., 
just as the batteiy on Pointe Saint-Jacques was hailing her, the 
Nile captured one small vessel, and manning hef, sent her along- 
shore; by which means, before 4 a.m. on the 8th, five more 
vessels -were taken. The whole coast was by this time alarmed, 
and the battery of Notie-Dame at the entrance of the river 
Peners kept up so brisk a fire as to send three shot through the 
last vessel boarded ; but the British, notwithstanding, brought 
her off with only one man slightly scratched by a splinter. The 
Lurcher, in the mean while, had succeeded in taking three more 
of the convoy, making nine in the whole. This enterprise 
reflects great credit upon the commanders and crews of the two 
cutters ; and shows what serious annoyance may be done to an 
enemy, even by such small vessels as the Nile and Lurcher, 
when under the guidance of an active and intelligent officer. 

On the 10th of December, the British armed brig Admiral- 
Pasley, of 16 guns, 14 of them l2-poimder carronades, with 40 
men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant Charles L Nevin, 
being off Ceuta on her passage from England to Gibraltar with 
despatches, was attacked in a calm by two Spanish gun-vessels 
of the largest class. After an engagement of an hour and a half, 
during the greater part of which the gun-vessels kept entirely 
out of range of the Admiral-Pasley’s paltry carronades, while 
the former, with their heavy long guns were cutting the brig to 
pieces, the Admiral-Pasley, having previously thrown overboard 
her despatches, hauled down her colours. 

As a proof that the Admiral-Pasley had not been given away, 
her loss amounted to three seamen killed, her commander (in 
three places), master (Mr. Gibbs, badly), and eight seamen 
wounded. The captors carried their prize first to Ceuta, and 
afterwards to Algesiras. Here we have an example showing, in 
the clearest manner, the unfairness of pronouncing upon the 
merits of an action until its particulars are known. Fortunately 
for the Admiral-Pasley’s commander, the court-martial that sat 
upon him took cognizance of all the circumstances; and^^ 
altliough captured in a 16-gun brig by two Spanish gun-boats, 
Lieutenant Nevin was honourably and deservealy acquitted* 


OOnOHIAL EXPEDITIONS. — ^WEST 

■ -'On the 11th of September, while ' the -'British 12-pouBder 
36-gun frigate was cruising 
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off the port of Amsterdam, in the island of Curagoa, the Dutch 
inhabitants of the latter, tired out with the enormities of the band 
ot 1500 republican ruflSans thatw^ere in possession of the west 
part of the island, sent off a deputation to claim the protection 
of England. On the 13th the capitulation, surrendering the 
island to his Britannic majesty, was signed in form, by the 
governor, Johan Rudolph Lausser, on the one part, and by Cap- 
tain Watkins, of the Nereide, on the other. The vessels, large 
and small, lying in the harbour of Amsterdam, numbered 44 ; but 
no ships of war were among them. 

In one of his despatches announcing this event, Captain Wat- 
kins speaks of the activity and spirited conduct’^ of Lieu- 
tenant Michael Fitton,"^ commanding the Active schooner, then 
in company with the Nereide. Among the many occasions 
■which called forth that eulogium, one, although it did not end 
decisively, may merit a place here. The Active was a schooner 
of about 80 tons, tender to the Abergavenny 54, the flag-ship at 
Jamaica, and carried eight 12-pounder carronades, with a crew 
of about 45 men and boys. The service upon which the Active 
had been ordered by Captain Watkins, was to watch the mouth 
of the harbour of Amsterdam, while the Nereide cruised in the 
offing. This the schooner continued to do for several days, stand- 
ing in frequently so near, as to be just out of range of the long 
18s and 24s on Fort Fiscadera, and in full view of five or six 
French privateers lying moored close to the walls of it, and one 
of which was the Quidproquo, already mentioned as captured 
by the Gipsy .f Upon these privateers Lieutenant Fitton looked 
with a longing eye, till he could resist no longer. Observing 
that, at a certain hour every day, the oflucers went on shore at 
the fort to dine ; and aware that, owing to his daily practice of 
standing across and across %vithout molesting them, the priva- 
teersmen or garrison paid very little attention to the Active's 
manoeuvres, Lieutenant Fitton resolved to afford them an unex- 
pected treat. Having seen the boats pass as usual, and being 
in perfect readiness, the Active stood close in, and bringing her 
broadside to bear, opened the contents of it right into the stems 
of the cluster of privateers. 

Instantly all was bustle on board the latter and in the fort 
and the boats, in their hurry back, became also exposed to a 
destructive fire from the schooner ; some of whose 12-pounder 
shot, so well and closely directed as they were, could not have 
fallen harmless even in the fort itself. The instant he saw the 
guns of the latter in motion (and the people in charge of them 
appeared not very brisk), Lieutenant Fittoii crowded sail away, 
in such a direction, however, as to expose no wider mark to the 
enemy than the Active's stem,^ This, as he anticipated, the 
artillerists at the fort failed to hit j although some of the shot 

J'l’fV'iv'^See vojii., p.353. 


f See p. 58. 
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pierced the schooner’s sails, and a few others fell near enouo-li 
to dash the spray on board. As the smallest of the five or six 
privateers had, undoubtedly a larger number of men than the 
Active, any attempt by her td^ cut them out would have been 
madness in her commander. Probably the privateers were of 
opinion that the N4reide, who with her boats might easily have 
executed the service, would shortly make the attempt ; for, in a 
a few days afterwards, they took advantage of a clear coast, and 
made sail, each laden with a cargo of plunder. For was Lieute- 
nant Fitton in a situation to intercept any one of these mis- 
chievous freebooters, the Active having sailed for Jamaica with 
the captain of the Fereide’s despatches. 


STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


The abstract of the British navy, for the commencement of 
the present year,^ shows a considerable increase in its line-of-' 
battle total; but the number of line-cruisers in commission 
remains the same as in the last abstract, and the lower totals 
exhibit, in reference to the latter, a very slight improvement in 
their numbers. As one cause of this, the Captured column, 
owing chiefly to the reduced state of the Dutch, and the block- 
aded state of the French and Spanish navies, does not amount 
to half what it did in the preceding year.f 

A very slight diminution occurs in the wrecked and foundered 
cases of the" British navy in the year 1800; and the accidental 
losses of that year, including the melancholy loss by fire, ended 
the lives of upwards of 1300 British officers, seamen, and 
marines. All four of the foundered vessels belonged to the 
sloop-classes, and three of them had been French privateers. 
The number of cruisers employed in watching the enemy's ports, 
the boldness and perseverance with which their commanders 
perfoimed that arduous duty, and the frequent gales of wind 
which occurred daring the winter months of the year, render 
eleven wrecked cases, out of so many ships as were then at sea, 
no extraordinary number.^ 

The carronade still maintained, and more than maintained its 
ground. On the 21st of February, 1800, an admiralty-order 
had issued, directing that in future all ships of 24 and 20 guns 
should be fitted on the main deck for 32-pounder carronades, in 
lieu of the long nines they had hitherto carried. This was giving 
the ships a great increase of force, without the necessity of 
detaching so many men to the guns ; a 9-pounder long gun, re- 
quiring seven men to fight it, but a 32-pounder carronade only 
six. Hence a greater number remained to handle the small- 

V See Appendix, Annual jibstract No. 9, 

' f Appendix, No., 8. . 

J See Appendix, No. 9. 
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zvms^ and^ a very important duty in action, to attend to tlie 
rigging and sails, and to work the ship in a proper manner, A 
few active seamen, promptly sent to repair a shroud or stay, 
will frequently save a mast ; '^and a mancBuvre, the success of 
which may decide the fate of a battle, often depends upon 
alacrity in splicing the old, or in reeving the new running- 
rigging. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year, 1801, 
including among the flag-officers all that were promoted on the 
1st of January, in consequence of the union of Great Britain, 
and Ireland, as established by act of parliament on that day, 
was, 


Admirals • . . * 

46 

Vice-admirals , . . . 

39 

Reai'-admirals . 

. 59 

„ superannuated 29 


Post-captains ♦ , # 

. 516 

w 

00 


Commanders, or sloop-captams 

. 391 

Lieutenants . * * , 

. 2135 

,, retired, with rank of . 


: .commanders 48 


Masters . ... 

. 517 


and the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
that year, was 120,000 for the first three lunar months, and 
135,000 for the remaining ten.^ 

Although no Dutch navy existed capable of giving alarm to the 
British, Holland’s northern neighbours, with Russia at their 
head, confederated together, to force England, either by diplo- 
macy or war, to abandon a^long recognised right, that of search- 
ing the ships of neutrals for contraband of war. This sudden 
uproar in the north arose out of a circumstance, of which we will 
here present a summary. 

On the 25th of July, 1800, at 6 p.H.,a British squadron, of 
three frigates, the Arrow sloop, and a lugger, fell in with the 
Danish 40-gun 18-pounder frigate -Freya, Captain Krabbe^^ 
having under her convoy two ships, two brigs, and two galliots* 
Captain Thomas Baker, of the 28-gun frigate Nemesis, the 
senior British officer, hailed the Freya, to say he should send 
his boat on board the convoy. Captain Krabbe replied that, 
if such an attempt were made, he would fire into the boat. Both 
threats were put into execution ; and an action ensued, which, 
with so decided a superiority against her, ended of course in the 
Freya’s submission. This affair, unhappily, did not |mss off 
without loss. The Nemesis and Arrow had each iwo seamen 
killed and several wounded^ The f'reya had nko two men 
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killed and five wounded, two of the latter badly. The English 
vessels, accompanied by the Danish frigate and her convoy, 
then proceeded to, and anchored in, the Downs; where the 
Ereya, by the order of Vice-admiral SkefEngton Lutwidge, the 
commander in chief on that station, still kept flying the Danish 
ensign and pendant. 

As, besides this fracas, a somewhat similar circumstance had 
occurred in the Mediterranean, the British government lost no 
time in despatching Lord Whitworth to the court of Denmark, 
to place the business on an amicable footing. To give ad- 
ditional weight to his lordship’s arguments, he was accompanied 
by a squadron of four sail of the line, (to which six more were 
afterwards added), three 50-gun ships, and several frigates and 
smaller vessels, under Vice-admiral Archibald Dickson, in the 
74-gun ship Monarch. On the 29th of August Lord Whitworth 
terminated the negotiation with the Danish minister, Count Bem- 
storff ; and a convention was mutually signed, agreeing that the 
Freya and convoy should be repaired at English expense, and 
then released ; that the right of the British to search convoys 
should be discussed at a future day in London; that Danish 
vessels should only sail under convoy in the Mediterranean, to 
protect them from the Algerines, . and should be searchable as 
formerly ; and that the convention should be ratified by the two 
: courts in thr^ wfeeks. Wf ^ 

Eussia, although the ally of England, took offence at the 
attack upon the Freya, and particularly at the passage through 
the Sound of a British squadron. The first overt act of the 
Emperor PauFs displeasure, was to sequester all British pro- 
perty in his dominions ; the next, was to place his army and 
navy npon a war-establishment. On the 22d of September, 
however, about three weeks after it had been ordered, the seques- 
tration was taken off. But on the 5th of November, the news 
of the capture of Malta having excited fresh anger in the breast 
of the emperor, an embargo was again laid on all the British 
shipping in the ports of Russia, amounting, at this time, to about 
200 sail. This was followed, in December, by a convention be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, agreeing to the re-estahlishment of 
an armed neutrality between those powers. Denmark also, at 
the instigation of the first of these powers, and of Prussia, was 
induced to join the confederacy. 

The menacing attitude thus assumed by the three principal 
northern powers requiring to be met in a corresponding way by 
. England, the latter, on the 12th of March, despatched from 
Yarmouth roads, under the command of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, in the London 98, with Vice-admiral Lord Nelson in 
I the St-George 98, as his second, a fleet of 15, afterwards aug* 
Ynented to- 18, sail of the line, with as many frigates, sloops, 
bombs, fire-ships, and smaller vessels, as made the whole amount 
to about 63 sail : on board a division of which fleet had em- 
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barked, tlie 49th regiment under Colonel Isaac Brock, two com- 
panies of the rifle-corps, and a detachment of artillery, the whole 
under the command of Colonel Stewart. 

The nominal or paper force of the three powers against which 
this fleet was destined to act, was Russia 82, Denmark 23, and 
Sweden 18 sail of the line, besides, between them all, about 89 
frigates, corvettes, and brigs, and nearly twice the number of 
armed small-craft. But Russia, even as late as October in the 
present year, did not possess more than 61 sail of the line; of 
which number 31 were in commission in the Baltic, and the re- 
mainder in the MediteiTanean and Black seas. Those 31 ships 
were divided between Petersburg, Archangel, Cronstadt, and 
Revel. Perhaps the eifective number, or that which might be 
brought to act as a fleet, did not exceed 20 sail of the line ; and 
these were badly equipped, ill-appointed, and worse manned* 
The Swedes, atone time, had 11 sail of the line at Carlscrona 
ready for sea, and, by ail accounts, in tolerably fighting trim. 
The Danish fleet at Copenhagen consisted, in the middle of 
March, of 10 sail of the line ready for sea, exclusive of about 
the same number in an unserviceable state. 

This makes 41 Russian, Swedish, and Danish effective ships 
of the line, instead of 88, the number stated by several writers 
to have been afloat in this quarter. It must have been a very 
happy combination of circumstances that could have assembled 
in one spot 25 of those 41 sail of the line ; and against that 25, 
made up, as the number would be, of three different nations, all 
mere novices in naval tactics, 18, or, with a Nelson to command 
them, 15 British sail of the line, were more than a match* 
Without this explanation, it might seem the height of rashness 
in the British government to send to the Baltic so apparently 
small a force. 

In the hope that Denmark, in spite of her hostile demonstra- 
tions, would prefer negotiation to war, the Honourable Nicholas 
Vansittart, with full powers to treat, had, about a fortnight 
previous to the sailing of the fleet, departed for Copenhagen in 
the 32-gun frigate Blanche, Captain Graham Eden Hamond. 
Adverse winds kept the British fleet from reaching the Naze of 
Norway until the 18th; and still heavier gales, during the two 
succeeding days, scattered the vessels, especially the small- 
craft, in all directions. To collect these, the admiral, on the 
21st, anchored at the entrance of the Sound, within sight of 
Koll point on the Swedish shore. Some of the smaller vessels 
were unable to rejoin ; and the Blazer gun-brig was driven 
under the Swedish fort of Warberg, and there captured, v In the 
height of the bad weather the 74-gun ship Russel parted com- 
pany, by signal, to take the Tickler gun-brig in tow; and, 
during the dark and hazy night that ensued, was only saved 
from being wrecked herself, by the great exertbns of her officers^ 
^and crw, ■ 
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On the 23d the Blanche returned to the fleet, having onboard, 
with Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Drummond, the British chargd d’affaires 
at Copenhagen; and from the Danish government, instead of a 
reply of conciliation, came, as was to be expected, one of open 
defiance. Much valuable time had thus been lost, and the 
Danes were taking advantage of it in strengthening their means 
of defence ; the formidable appearance of which had already 
excited the surprise of the British envoy. 

The pilots, who, toot having to share the honours, felt it to be 
their interest to magnify the dangers of the expedition, occasioned 
a few more days to be dissipated in inactivity. In the course of 
these Admiral Pai-ker sent a flag of truce to the governor of 
Elsineur, to inquire if he meant to oppose the passage of the fleet 
through the Sound. Governor Strieker replied, that the guns of 
Cronenburg castle would certainly he fired at any British ships of 
war that approached. At length, at 6 a.M. on the 30th, the 
British fleet got under way, and, with a fine breeze at north- 
north-west, proceeded into the Sound, in line ahead ; the van 
division commanded by Lord Nelson in the Elephant 74, into 
■which ship, as a lighter and more active one than the St.- 
George, he had, the preceding day, shifted his flag ; the centre 
division, by the commander-in-chief ; and the rear division, by 
Bear-admiral Graves. At 7 A. M. the batteries at Elsineur com- 
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ceeded, in tlie Lark lugger, to reconnoitre tlie enemy’s defences. 
They were soon ascertained to be of the most formidable descrip- 
tion. This led, in the evening, to a council of war : at which, 
as nsual, much was urged to forego, or at least delay the attack ; 
but Lord Nelson premiled, and ojffered, with 10 sail of the line 
and all the small-craft, to carry the business through in a proper 
manner. 

Admiral Parker, to his credit, cheerfully accepted the offer, 
and granted to his enterprising second two sail of the line more 
than he had asked • that is, two 50-gan ships, which, in these 
northern parts, are considered as of the line, partly because of 
their light draught of water as two-decked ships, and partly 
because a similar description of vessel is usually to be found 
in the opposite line. The detachment thus intrusted to Vice- 
admiral Lord Nelson, by the time the whole had joined, consisted 
of the 


Oun ship 

, Elephant , 


U 


Dehance . 


E dgar . . 
Monarch . 
Beilona . 
Ganges 
Russel . . 

C Agamemnon 
64 Ardent 
( Pol3rphemus 
54 Glatton . 
50 Isis . . . 


86 


Gun-frig. 

88 Amazon 
Desiree 
Blanche 
82 Alcmene 
24 Jamaica 

SdS"; 

br.ips.!'’'”'” 


Harpy . 


Vic'e-adm. (b.) Lord_ Nelson, K. B. 
Thoi 


► Captain. 
‘ Rear-adm. 
Captain 


homas Foley. 

(w.) Thomas Grave®. 

Richard Retalick. 

George Murray. 

James Robert Mosse. 

Sir Thos. Boulden Thompson. 
Thos. Francis Fremantle. 
William Cuming. 

Robert Devereux Fancourt. 
Thomas Bertie. 

John Lawford. 

William Bligh. 

James Walker. 

Henry Riou. 

Henry Inman. 

Graham Eden Hamond. 
Samuel Sutton. 

Jonas Rose. 

William Bolton. 

John Ferris Devonshire. 
James Brisbane. 

William BirclialL 


Bomh-vesseisf Discovery, Explosion, Hecla, Sulphur, Terror, Volcano, and 

:.'Zebra. 

Fire-ships, Otter and Zephyr. 

Guiv-brigs, Cutters, . 

The force at Copenhagen was not the only obstacle lo be sur- 
mounted; the approach to it was by a channel extremely 
intricate, and little known. To increase the difficulty of navi- 
gating it, the Danes, very judiciously had removed or misplaced 
the buoys. On the same night, therefore, on which Sir Hyde 
had come to the happy decision of intrustihgihit affair to Lord 
Melson, the. latter, accompanied' among, ■ whera - by Captain 
Biklwie of the Cruiser, prcKJeeded in ' fe boat- to ascertain and 
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rebuoy the outer charnel, a narrow passage lying between the 
island of Saltholm and the Middle Ground. This was a very 
difficult, as well as a very fatiguing duty, and the vice-admiral 
rejoiced greatly when he had accomplished it. An attack from 
the northward was at first meditated : but a second examination 
of the Danish position on the 31st, and a favourable change of 
wind determined the vice-admiral to commence his operations 
from the southward. 

On the morning of the 1st of April the British fleet weighed, 
and shortly afterwards reanchored off the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Middle Ground, a shoal which extends along the 
whole sea-front of the city of Copenhagen, leaving an inter- 
vening channel of deep water, called the Konig-Stiefe, or King^s 
Channel, about three quarters of a mile wide; and in %vhich 
channel, close to the town, the Danes had moored their block- 
ships, radeaus, prames, and gun-vessels. The distance of the 
anchorage from the city of Copenhagen was about six mites. 
In the course of the forenoon, Lord Nelson, embarhing on board 
the Amazon with some chosen friends, reconnoitred for the last 
time, the position he was about to attack; and soon after his 
return at 1 p. m., the signal to w-eigh appeared at the Elephant^s 
masthead : a signal, which was received by the different ships’ 
companies with a shout that must have been heard at a consi- 
derable distance. Immediately afterwards the vice-admiral’s 
squadron, amounting in the whole to 36 sail of square-rigged 
vessels got under way and set sail, in two divisions, with a light 
but favourable wind ; leaving Admiral Parker at anchor wit 
the 

C Admiral fb.) Sir Hyde Parker. 

. . < Captain William Domett. 

C » Robert Waller Otway. 

. . „ Thos. Masterman Hardy. 

Charles Tyler 

. . , „ Lord Henry Paiilet. 

» . „ Robert Lambert. 

. . „ Jas. William Taylor Dixon. 

. . « John Dilkes. 

• . „ Arch. CoIIingw. Dickson. 

The ships of Lord Nelson’s detachment, preceded by the 
Amazon, entered the Upper Channel ; coasting along the edge 
of the right-hand shoal or Middle Ground, until they liad reached 
and partly rounded its southern extremity. Here, off Draco 
point, at about 8 p.m., just as it grew dark; the detachment 
anchored ; the north-westernmost British ship being then distant 
about two miles from the southernmost ship of the Danish line. 

The same north-westerly wind, which had blown so fair pass- 
ing along the outer channel, was now as foul for advancing by 
the inner one. This, however, occasioned no delay ; for in so 
difficult a navigation, daylight w^as as fully indispensable as a 
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fair wind. Part of this night, as many others had been, was 
passed ill active service. Captain Hardy proceeded lu a small 
boat, to examine the channel between the British anchorage and 
the Danish line, and actually approached near enough to sound 
round the first ship of the latter ; using a pole, lest the noise of 
throwing the lead should lead to a discovery. On his return, 
at about 11 p. m., Captain Hardy went on board the Elephant, 
and reported the depth of water up to the Danish line. This 
assurance of the practicability of the channel was gratifying news 
to Lord Nelson, and prevented him from sleeping during the 
remainder of the night. 

We will now endeavour to give a description of the formidable 
force, which was to be the object of the morning's attack. It 
consisted of two-decked ships, chiefly old and in a dismantled 
state, frigates, prames, and radeaus, mounting altogether 628 
guns, as particularized in the following table : 


These 18 vessels were moored in a line from a mile to a mile 
and a half in extent ; flanked at the north end, or that nearest 
the town, by two artificial or pile-formed islands, called the 
Trekroner batteries, one of thirty 24, the other of thirty-eight 
36 pounders, with furnaces for heating shot ; and both of which 


* B. S. stands for hlochsUp^ Pr. for prame^ and Rad. for radeau. 
f For the mode of equalizing the Danish and English calibers, see 
j Believed to be exclusive of soldiers and artillerymen. 
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Proyesteea .. 


Rensburg 

Nyburg . . 
Jutland .. 


iSuersisben .. 
Cronburg- . . 

Hajen . . . . 

Dannebrog .. 

, Ehven .. .. 

Grenier’s-float 
Aggerstaas .. 


Zealand . . . . A two-decker cond. and unrigged . . 

CharL- Amelia A condemned Indiaman 

Soliesten .... A square battery like the Suersishea 

Holstein . . A two-decker, newly repaired . . - . 

Indosforetlien An old condemned two-decker, cut 

down and dismantled 

, Hielpern, . . . A good completely rigged ship or frig. 


An old three-decker cut down, dis- 
mantled and condemned 

An old two-decker; quarter-deck cut 

down, condemned 

A prarae for the transport of cavalry, 

with masts and sails 

Ditto ditto . .. 

An old two-decker condemned j with- 
out poop or masts 

Square fioating battery, with masts 
An old condemned frigate 5 cut down 

and dismantled ■“ 

A square battery lilce the Suersishen “ 
An old condemned two-decker, cut 

down and dismantled 

A small repeating vessel, rigged . . 

Old and without masts 

An old cav. transport, without masts 


24 14 G 2 336 

— 6 80 

— — 24 121 ) 

— — 20 213 
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batteries were commanded by tlie two two-decked block-ships 
Mars and Elephanten. 

The entrance into the harbour and docks, which latter lie in 
the heart of the city, was protected by a chain thrown across it ; 
also by some batteries on the northern shore, and particularly by 
the Trekroner or Crown batteries already described. In ad- 
dition to this, the two 74-gun ships Dannemark and Trekroner^ 
a 40-gua frigate, tw^o 18-gun brigs, and several armed xebecs, 
with furnaces for heating shot, lay moored in advantageous 
positions off the harbour's mouth. Along the shore of Amag^' 
island, a little to the. southward of the floating line of defence 
were several gun and mortar batteries ^ thus making the whole 
line of defence, in front of Copenhagen, cover an extent of be- 
tween three and four miles. The Danish naval commanding 
officer was Commodore Olfert Fischer, who had his broad pen- 
dant on board the Dannebrog 62 ; nor was there a w^ant of men, 
both skilful and brave, to w^ork the Danish guns either afloat or 
on shore. One spirit, indeed, seemed to animate all Denmark, 
and that was to repel the invaders by every possible means. 

The day of the 2d of April opened, as the British bad hoped 
it would, with a favourable or south-easterly wind. The signal 
for all captains on board the flag-ship was hoisted almost as 
soon as it could be seen ; and at 8 a. m. the several captains 
were made acquainted with the stations assigned them. As cir- 
' cumstances, which will be mentioned in their place, prevented 
the plan’s being strictly followed, it may suffice to state, that all 
the line-of-hattle ships were to anchor by the stern abreast of 
the different vessels composing the enemy’s line, and for which 
purpose they had already prepared themselves with cables out 
of their stern-ports. The Amazon, Blanche, Alcmene, Arrow, 
and Dart, with the two fire-ships, placed under the immediate 
directions of Captain Riou, were to co-operate in the attack 
upon the ships stationed at the harbour's mouth, and to act 
otherwise as circumstances might require. The bomb-vessels 
were to station themselves outside the British line, so as to throw 
their shells over it ; and the Jamaica, with the brigs and gun- 
vessels, was to take a position for raking the southern extremity 
of the Danish line. A similar station was assigned to the 
Desir6e. It was also intended that the 49th regiment under 
Colonel Stewart, and 600 seamen, under Captain Fremantle of 
the Ganges, should storm the principal of the Trekroner bat- 
teries, the instant that the cannonade from the ships had silenced 
:,...4ttfire* ■■ 

At 9 A. M. the pilots and several of the masters were ordered 
on board the Elephant. Their hesitation and indecision, about 
the bearings of the shoal and the line of deep water, might well 
provoke a more patient man than Lord Nelson. At 9 h. 30 m. 
At m., however, the signal was made to weigh in succession. The 

^ Spelt Auiak by Southey, and other authors. 
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Edgar led. The Agamemnon was to have followed ; but, having 
anchored rather outside, than off, the end of the great shoal, she 
could not weather it, and was obliged again to bring up, in six: 
fathoms’ water; Here the current was so strong against lier^ 
that, although the ship afterwards re-weighed, and continued for 
a long time to warp with the stream and hedge anchors, the 
Agamemnon was compelled a second time to bring up, nearly ia 
the spot from w^hicli she had last weighed. In the mean time 
the Polyphemus, by signal, had followed the Edgar; and the 
Isis steered after the former. Owing to the unskilfulness or 
unsteadiness of her master, Mr. Alexander Briarly, who had 
undertaken the office of pilot, the Bellona, in spite of a fair 
wind and ample room, hugged the Middle Ground too closely, 
and grounded abreast of, and about 450 yards distant from, the 
rear of the Danish line. Following closely, the Russel also 
grounded, with her jib-boom almost over the Bellona’s taffrail. 

In compliance with the wish of the pilots, each ship had been 
ordered to pass her leader on the starboard side, from a suppo- 
sition that the water shoaled on the larboard shore; whereas 
Captain Hardy had proved, that the water kept deepening all 
the way to the enemy’s line. The Elephant was next to the 
Russel ; and Lord Nelson, as soon as he perceived the state of 
that ship and the Bellona, ordered the helm to be put a-star- 
board, and passed to the westward, or along the larboard beam, 
of those ships ; as, very fortunately, did all the ships astern of 
the Elephant. 

At the same moment that Lord Nelson’s detachment weighed. 
Admiral Parker’s eight ships did the same; and the latter took 
up a new position somewhat nearer to the mouth of the harbour, 
but still at too great a distance to do more than menace the north 
wing of defence. A nearer approach, indeed, with both wind 
and current against the ships, was impracticable ; in sufficient 
time, at least, to render any active service in the engagement. 

At 10 A. M. the cannonade commenced ; and, for nearly half 
an hour, the principal British ships engaged were the Polyphe- 
mus, Isis, Edgar, Ardent, and Monarch. At about 11 h. 30 m. 
A. M. the Glatton, Elephant, Ganges, and Defiance, got to their 
stations ; as did several of the frigates and smaller vessels, andL 
the action became general. The Desiree was of great service in 
raking the Provesteen, and drawing off a part of her heavy fire 
from the Polyphemus and Isis; particularly from the latter, who 
bore the brunt of it, as her heavy loss will presently show. 
Owing to the strength of the current, the Jamaica, with the 
gun-vessels, could not get near enough to be of any service ia 
the action ; nor were the bomb-vessels able to execute much. 
The absence of the Russel, Bellona, and Agamemnon, occa- 
sioned several of the British ships to have a greater share of the 
enemy's fire, than bad been allotted to them, or than they were 
well able to bear. Among the many sufferers on this account 
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•^vas the Amazon who, with the four other ships intrusted to 
Captain Riou, had most gallantly taken a position (the three 
frigates in particular) right against the Trekronen batteries. 

At the end of a three hours’ cannonade, few if any of the 
Danish block-ships, prames, or rideaus, had ceased firing ; nor 
could the contest be said to have taken on either side a decisive 
turn. It was at this time that, in consequence, as is understood, 
of the pressing solicitations of the captain of the fleet, founded 
-upon information received a full hour before that signals of 
distress were at the mast-heads of two British line-of-battle 
ships (the Bellona and Russel), and the signal of inability on 
board a third (the Agamemnon), coupled with the imperfect view 
which the London’s distance from the scene of action enabled 
Sir Hyde himself to take of the relative condition of the parties 
in it; observing, also, the zig-zag course and necessarily slow 
progress of the Defence, Ramillies, and Veteran, which had 
been detached as a reinforcement to the vice-admiral, the com- 
mander-in-chief was persuaded to throw out the signal for dis- 
continuing the engagement.^ 

The manner in which Lord Nelson received this signal is 
very forcibly depictured in a popular biographical work. 
^^Aibout this time,’^ says Mr. Southey, ^Hhe signal-lieutenant 
called out that No. 39 (the signal for discontinuing the action) 
was thrown out by the commander-in-chief. He continued to 
walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it. The 
signal-officer met him at the next turn, and asked if he should 
jepeat it. ^No,’ he replied, ^acknowledge it.’ Presently he 
called after him to know if the signal for close action was still 
hoisted ; and, being answeredln the affirmative, said, ‘ Mind you 
keep it so.’ He now paced the deck, moving the stump of his 
lost arm in a manner which always indicated great emotion. 

^ Do you knowq’ said he to Mr. Fergusson, ^ what is shown on 
board the commander-in-chief? Number 39 ! ’ Mr. Fergusson 
asked him what that meant. ^ Why, to leave off action.’ Then, 
-shrugging up his shoulders, he repeated the words — ^ Leave of? 
action ? Now d — n me if I do ! You know, Foley,’ turning to 
the Captain, ‘ I have only one eye, — I have a right to be blind 
sometimes : ’ — and then putting the glass to his blind eye, in 
that mood of mind which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, 
^ I really do not see the signal.’ Presently he exclaimed, ^ D — n 
the signal ! keep mine for closer battle flying ! That’s the way 
I answer such signals. Nail mine to the mast.’ ’’f 

* It is but common justice towards Sir Hyde Parker to state, that he made 
the signal “to discontinue the action ” in order that Lord Nelson might with- 
draw from the contest, if, owing to the different ships unable to re?.ch their sta- 
tion, some being a-ground^ he felt his force insufficient to maintain the attack; 
for it was evident that Sir Hyde’s division could not proffer the least assistances 
the signal was made with a generous intention, and Mr. Southey has added a 
note similar to this in his second edition of his Life of Nelson.— Ed, 

t Southey’s Life of Nelson, vol. ii., p, 124. 
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Thus, the signal to discontinue the action was answered only, 
not repeated, on board the Eiephant ; and, although the Defiance 
repeated it, Rear-admiral Graves would not suffer the signal to 
be hoisted any where but at the lee maintopsail yard-ami, and 
still kept Wo, 16, the signal for close action, flying at the main 
topgaliantmast head. The frigates and sloops bow hauled off 
from the Trekroner batteries, and, by doing so, w^ere probably 
saved from destruction. It was while unavoidably presenting 
her stem to those batteries, that the Amazon had her gallant 
captain shot in two, and sustained the principal part of her loss. 

At 1 h. 30 m. p, M. the fire of the Danes slackened; and, at a 
little before 2 p, m., it ceased along nearly the whole of the line 
astern of the Zealand, Some of the prames and light vessels 
had also gone adrift; but few, if any of the vessels, whose flags 
had been struck, would suffer themselves to be taken possessioii 
of. They fired at the boats as the latter approached, and the 
hatteries on Amag island aided them in this irregular warfare* 

This arose, says Mr. Southey, from the nature of the 
action; the crews were continually reinforced from the shore: 
and fresh men, coming on board, did not inquire whether the 
flag had been struck, or, perhaps, did not heed it; many, or 
most of them, never having been engaged in war before, know*- 
ing nothing, therefore, of its laws, and thinking only of defending 
their country to the last extremity.’’ 

At all events it greatly, and very naturally, irritated Lord 
Nelson ; who, at one time, had thoughts of sending in the fire- 
ships to burn the surrendered vessels. As a preliminary measure, 
however, his lordship wrote the celebrated letter to the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, wherein he says : ^^ Vice-admiral Lord 
Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark, when she no 
longer resists. The line of defence which covered her shores has 
struck to the British flag; but, if the firing is continued on the 
part of Denmark, he must set on fire all the prizes that he has 
taken, without having the power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the English.” A wafer was then 
given him, but he ordered a candle to be brought from the cock- 
pit, and sealed the letter with wax, affixing a larger seal than 
he ordinarily used. ^^This,” said his lordship, ^‘is no time to 
appear hurried and informal.” 

This letter was carried on shore, with a flag of truce, by 
Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger (a young commander acting as 
one of Lord Nelson’s aides-de-camp), who found the crown 
prince at the sallyport. In the mean time the destructive can- 
nonade, still kept up by the Defiance, Monarch, and Ganges,, 
and the near approach of the Defence and Eamillies (the 
Veteran far astern), silenced the fire of the Indosforethen, Hol- 
stein, and the ships next to them in the Danish line. But the 
great Trekroner, haying had nothing but frigates and sloops 
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opposed to it, and that only for a time, was comparatively nii- 
injured. This battery therefore continued its fire ; and, as about 
1500 men had been thrown into it from the shore, was con- 
sidered too strong to be stormed. It was now deemed an 
advisable measure to withdraw the fleet out of the intricate 
oliannel while the wind continued fair ; and preparations were 
making for that purpose, when the Danish Adjutant”generai 
Lindolm came, bearing a flag of truce: upon sight of which 
the Trekroner ceased firing ; and the action, after having con- 
tinued five hours, during four of which it had been warmly 
contested, was brought to a close. 

The message from the crown prince was to inquire the par- 
ticular object of Lord Nelson’s note. The latter replied, in 
writing, that humanity was the object; that he consented to 
stay hostilities ; that the wounded Danes should be taken on 
shore ; and that he should take his prisoners out of the vessels, 
and burn or carry off his prizes as he should think fit : bis lord- 
ship concluded with a hope, that the victory he had gained 
would lead to a reconciliation between the tw^o countries. Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, who had returned with the Danish adjutant- 
general, was again sent with the reply ; and the latter was re- 
ferred to the commander-in-chief for a final adjustment of the 
terms. 

The opportunity afforded by this delay, the London being 
nearly four miles distant, was not lost by Lord Nelson ; and the 
leading British ships, all of which were much crippled in their 
rigging and sails, weighed or slipped in succession. The Mo- 
narch led the way, and touched upon the shoal ; but the Ganges, 
taking her amidships, pushed her over it. The Glatton, drawing 
less water, passed clear; but the Defiance and Elephant grounded 
about a mile from the Trekroner ; and, in spite of the exertions 
of their active crews, there remained fixed for many hours. The 
Desiree, also, at the opposite end of the line, having gone to 
assist the Bellona, became fast on the same shoal as the latter. 
The Bel Iona, however, was soon got afloat by resources of her 
own. An experienced quartermaster, observing the Isis in the 
act of slippirg, suggested to ine first lieutenant that, if a boat 
were sent io pick up that ship’s cable, they might haul off by it. 
The hint was taken, and the Bellona quickly freed herself from 
the shoal. 

Soon after the Elephant had grounded, Lord Nelson quitted 
her, and followed the Danish adjutant-general to the London. 
While the conference is holding, we will proceed to show, as 
well as we are able, at what expense England had brought 
Denmark to so subdued a tone. Taking the ships in the order 
in which they stand in a kst at a subsequent page, the Desiree 
had one lieutenant (Andrew King) and three seamen wounded ; 
the Russel, five seamen and one marine wounded; the Bellona, 
,mne seamen and two private marines killed, and her captain (leg 
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amputated), two lieiiteaants (Thomas Southej and Thomas 
Wilks), one master’s mate (Janies Emmerton), four midshipmea 
(John Anderson, Edward Daubenny, William Sitford, and Wil- 
liam Figg), 48 seamen, 10 private marines, one captain (Alex- 
ander Sharp) and five privates of foot wounded: the greater 
part of this loss, unfortunately, arose from the bursting of two 
of her lowerdeck guns, owing, as is understood, to their having 
been overcharged. The Polyphemus had one midshipman 
(James Bell), four seamen, and one marine killed, and her boat- 
swain (Edward Burr), 20 seamen, and foiir marines wounded ; 
the Isis, her master (Daniel Lamond), two midshipmen (George 
APKinlay and Thomas Ram), 22 seamen, one lieutenant (Henry 
Long) and four privates of marines, one lieutenant and two 
privates of foot killed, and one lieutenant (Richard Cormack), 
three midshipmen (Reuben Pain, Simon Frazer, and Charles 
Jones), 69 seamen, 13 privates of marines, and two privates of 
foot wounded ,v the Edgar, her first iiautenaiit (Edmund John- 
son), 24 seamen, one lieutenant (Benjamin Spencer) and two 
privates of marines, and three privates of foot killed, and two 
lieutenants (Joshua Johnson and William Goldfinch), five mid- 
shipmen (Thomas Gabagan, William Whimper, John James 
Ridge, Peter Procter, William Domett), 79 seamen, 17 privates 
of marines, and eight privates of foot wounded ; the Ardent, 
one midshipman (George Hoare), and 29 seamen and marines 
killed, and 64 seamen and marines wounded ; the Glatton, one 
pilot and 17 seamen and marines killed, one lieutenant (William 
Tindall), one master’s mate (Robert Thompson), one midship- 
man (John Williams), and 34 seamen and marines wounded; 
the Elephant, one master’s mate (Henry Yaulden), four seamen, 
three privates of marines, one captain and one private of foot 
killed, and two midshipmen (Robert Gill and Hugh Mitchel), 
eight seamen, one private of marines, and two privates of foot 
w^ounded ; the Ganges, her master (Robert Stewart) and five 
seamen killed, one pilot wounded, and one seaman missing ; the 
Monarch, her captain, 35 seamen, 12 privates of marines, and 
eight privates of foot killed, one lieutenant (William Minchin), 
her boatswain (William Joy), five midshipmen (Henry Swimmer, 
William John Bowes, Thomas Harlowe, George Morgan, and 
Philip ie Vesconte), 101 seamen, one lieutenant (James Marrie) 
and 34 privates of marines, and one lieutenant and 20 piivates 
of foot wounded ; the Defiance, one lieutenant (George Gray), 
one pilot, 17 seamen, three privates of marines, and two privates 
of foot killed /her boatswain, one midshipman (James Galla- 
way), one captain’s clerk, one pilot, 36 seamen, five privates of 
marines, and seven privates of foot wounded ; the Amazon, her 
captain, one midshipman (Honourable George Tucket), one 
captain’s cleik (Joseph Rose), 10 seamen, and one marine 
killed, two masters’ mates (James. Harry and Philip Horn), 
16 'Seamen, and five marines ■wounded | -the Bkache, six seamen 
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and one marine killed, and seven seamen and two marines 
wounded; the Alcmene, five seamen killed, and one lieu tenant 
(Henry Baker), her boatswain (Charles Church), one masfcer^s 
mate (George Augustus Spearing), one pilot, 12 seamen, one 
lieutenant and two privates of marines wounded ; and the Dart, 
her first lieutenant (Richard Edward Sandys) and two seamen 
killed, and one seaman wounded : making, including among the 
killed the one missing in the Ganges, a total of 255 killed, and 
688 wounded. 

Thus say the ofiicial returns ; but it would appear that these 
take no notice of the slightly wounded. As one instance, the 
Ardent, besides her 64 in the returns, had 40 wounded wdio 
were aMe to go to quarters. The whole of the slightly wounded, 
according to the testimony of officers in the fleet, would have 
swelled the wounded total to at least 950, and the total of 
killed and wounded to upwards of 1200. More than half of 
the wounded, enumerated in the returns, are also represented to 
have died of their wounds. If this he correct, the loss may be 
stated thus : killed and mortally wounded 350 ; recoverably and 
slightly wounded 860. 

Even the smallest in amount, of the two returns of loss here 
given, could only have resulted from good and steady firing ; 
and, truly, the British ships displayed the marks of it in their 
hulls, lower shrouds, and lower masts, rather than, as on most 
occasions, in their upper masts, running rigging, and sails. The 
Glatton, indeed, had her fore topmast shot away ; but it does not 
appear that any other ship’s topmast, or even topgallantmast, 
came down during the action. Most of the ships had a part of 
their guns rendered useless. Of the Ardent’s maindeck 42- 
pounder carronades, more than half were disabled; as were 
seven of the Glatton’s 32, and two of her 68-pounders. It has 
already been stated, that a part of the Bellona’s heavy loss 
arose from the bursting of two of her guns : a similar accident, 
it is believed, occurred a second time (see p. 66) on board the 
Isis. Both of these ships were very old, the one having been 
built in 1760, and the other in 1774 ; and their guns were pro- 
bably the same originally established upon them. 

The damages sustained by the Danish ships, or floating-hulks, 
may be summed up by stating, that the greater part of them 
were literally knocked to pieces. To this condition they would 
undoubtedly have been reduced, in much less time than four 
hours, the duration of the general cannonade, had the pilots 
permitted the British ships to take a closer position to their 
Danish opponents, than from 300 to 400 yards; in which case 
the heavy carronades of the Glatton and Ardent would have 
produced their full effect. With respect to the Danish loss, we 
are unable to particularize it. Commodore Fischer reckoned 
his killed and wounded, according to the lowest estimate, at 
between 1600 and 1800 men ; including 270 lost by the Danne- 
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brog alone. In tlie British accounts, the Danish alleged loss by 
shot is mixed np with the loss by prisoners taken ; and the whole 
is made to amount to about 6000 men. 

The following table, besides showing how the Danish vessels 
were disposed of, places the British ships, from the Polyphemus 
dowmwards, in the order in which they anchored ; nor does the 
station of each of the latter, in reference to her opponent or 
opponents in the Danish line, materially vary from what it 
really was. A column for the official numerical loss, and 
another, to the best of our ability, for the surviving first lieU' 
tenant, of each British ship engaged, have also been added : 





LOSS. 


DANISH. ' 

How disposed of. 

.1111 

BRITISH. 



First lieuteDants. 

K, 

w. 



Desiree. . 


4 

Andrew King. 



Russel,... 

... 

6 

Samuel Bateman. 



Bellona... 

11 

72 

John Delafons. 

Provesteen. ... 

r Taken and burnt, 

Polyphe- 





1 having been for- 
< saken when the 
1 guns were use* 
L less. 

Driven on the 

iniis 

6 

25 

Edward Hodder. 

Wagner 

Rensbnrg,..,,. 

ISB ....... 

S3 

88 

Robert Tinkler, 

slwals, and burnt 
by the British. 






Nyburg 

Escaped ; after- 
wards sank. 

Edgar..... 

SI 

111 

Joshua Johnson, 

Jutland... 

Snersishen..... 

k Taken and burnt by 





Orenburg 

Hajen...... ... 

j the British. 

Ardent... 

SO 

64 

Andrew Mott, 

Dannebrog .... 

Caught fire, and 






blew up after the 





Elweri 

action. 

^ Escaped. 

Glatton... 

18 

S7 

Rob. Brown Tom, 

Grenier’s float 

Aggerstans.,..; 

Ditto, and after- 





Zealand........ 

wards sank. 
Driven under the 

Elephant 

10 

IS 

;Wm. Wilkinson. 


Trekroner bat- 






tery, and taken 
afterwards burnt. 





CharL- Amelia 

) Taken, and after- 

Ganges... 

7 

1 

William Morce. 

Sohesten 

J wards burnt. 




Holstein 

Ditto ; put in sail- 






ing condition and 
carried away. 

Monarch 

56 

164 

John Yeliand. 

Indosforethen 

Ditto, and after- 






wards burnt. 





Hielpern ...... 

Escaped. 

Defiance 

24 

51 

David Mudie. 

Amazon J 

14 

2S 

: Jos.Ore Masefield. 



Blanche..; 

7 

9 

Thos. McCulloch. 



Alcmene ' 

5 

19 

Rt. WaL Dunlop. 



Dart...... 

S 

1 

Richard Hawkes. 


i 


•25S 

668 
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Although, as, withottt reckomBg tlie two prames wMcIi sank 
in shoal water while escaping and were prohably recovered, the 
British had captured or destroyed 13 out of the 18 floating- 
batteries that formed the Danish line to the southward of the 
Trekroner islands, the victory was to them ; yet the Danes, 
viewing Lord Nelson’s message to the crown! prince as the fipt 
overture to a cessation of hostilities, solaced themselves with 
the belief, that the affair, at the most, could only be considered 
as a drawm battle. Whatever name the contest went by, it fully 
succeeded, as we shall presently have to show, in attaining the 
object for which it had been commenced. 

No nation could behave better, no men could fight more 
bravely, than the Danes did on this occasion ; but Commodore 
Fischer, nevertheless, was a little in error in regard to his report 
to the crown prince. That account states, that the British line, 
reckoning from the Defiance, did not stretch further northward 
than the Zealand, and therefore did not engage more than two- 
thirds of the Danish line of defence; while the Trekroner 
battery, and the block-ships Elephanten and Mars, with the 
frigate Hielpern, did not come at all into action. This is dis- 
proved by the single fact, that the Defiance had her mainmast^ 
mizenmast, and bowsprit, badly wounded by tbe very first broad- 
side fired from the Trekroner battery. Not only, then, was the 
latter engaged, but the Defiance must have been stationed 
nearly abreast of it, to have suffered as she did. It will be 
creditable to Captain-lieutenant Lillenshield to suppose, that it 
was the fire of the Defiance, and not the want of an antagonist, 
which drove his ship, the 36-pounder frigate Hielpern, out of 
the line. As to the Elephanten and Mars, they properly be- 
longed to the north wing of defence ; and many of their heavy 
shot, no doubt, fell among the frigates and sloops, appointed, 
owing to the unavoidable absence of more able ships, to act 
against this formidable quarter of the Danish position. 

Commodore Fischer assures his countrymen, that the British 
bad two ships to his one, and therefore were doubly superior ia 
force. Let us, without being over-minute, submit this assertion 
to proof. Dismissing from the calculation the whole of the 
Danish north wing, and the frigates and sloops opposed to it ; 
also the bomb-vessels (for they really were useless), the two ships 
aground,*^ the Quintus redoubt and five adjacent batteries on 
Amag island, and the Jamaica and the little fry with her, we 
have five 74-gun ships, two 64s, one 64, one 60, and one 36-gim 
frigate, to oppose to the 18 block-ships, prames, radeaus, and 

^ These were only partial^ effective. ^ Although abreast of the Poly- 
phemus, the Russel, lying obliquefr, or with her stern to the westward, was 
enabled to lire athwart the bows of that ship ; whild the Bellona, with her 
six afimost guns on each deck, fired astern of the Isis, and with her six 
foremost ones (leaving the two midship guns on each deck unemployed), 
ahead of her. Doubtless many shot from both grounded ships struck the 
Polyphemus and Isis. 
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other vesseLs which haYe already been named. TaHng the 
Danish gmis from the Danish accounts, we submit the foliowino' 
statement as not materially incorrect. ^ 


BRITISH,. 


DANISH, 


3Do'iiggra.s. 


Ko, 

No. 

Longgims. 

Ko, 


$2 'pounders . 

, 140 


86 pounders , . , , . 

48 


24 


74 


24 „ . . . . . 

360 


18 

j, 

. . , . 192 


18 , . . , . 

70 


12 

JS * 

. 22 


12 ,y 

98 


9 

3? • 

1.14 


8 n , • * • * 

52 


6 

If • 

.... 6 









548 

i , -T-, 

62S 

Carronades, 




Carronades. 



68 

>»■"' . * 

.,. . . . 28 





42 

39 • 

. . , . 26 





a2 

J> ■ , . • 

. , . , 54 


None apparently. 



24 

« • 

, , . . 8 





18 

33: • 

.... 06 







. 

152 






Total, . , . 

700 , 

Total. 

« « * 

628 


This, although something less than a " tw^o-to-one^^ supe- 
riority, is sufficient to entitle Commodore Fischer, and the brave 
officers and men under his command, to great credit for the 
obstinate defence they made. As an instance of individual 
courage and devotion on the part of the Danes, and of most 
noble feeling on the part of Lord Nelson, we transcribe from 
the pages of a respectable periodical work the following anec- 
dote : Daring the repast (at the palace) Lord Nelson spoke 
in raptures of the bravery of the Danes, and particularly re- 
quested the prince to introduce him to a very 3 ’oung officer, 
whom he described as having performed wonders during the 
battle, by attacking his own ship immediately under her lower 
guns. It proved to be the gallant young Weliiioes, a stripling 
of seventeen. The British hero embraced him with the enthu- 
siasm of a brother, and delicately intimated to the prince that 
he ought to make him an admiral; to which the jjrince very 
happily replied, ^ If, my lord, I were to make all my brave offi- 
cers admirals, I should have no captains or lieutenants in my 
service/ This heroic youth had volunteered the command of a 
prame, which is a sort of raft, carrying six small cannon, and 
manned with 24 men, who pushed off from the shore, and in 
the fury of the battle placed themselves under the stern of Lord 
Nelson’s ship, which they most successfully attacked, in such a 
manner that, although they were below the reach of the stern- 
chasers, the British marines made terrible slaughter amongst 
them : 20 of these gallant men fell by their bullets, but their 
young commander continued knee-deep in dead at bis post, 
until the truce was announced/’^ 


* Naval Chronicle, vdL xiv., ■ p. 
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Having taken some notice of the Danish accounts of this 
battle, we must not behave so disrespectfully as to neglect 
bestowing a word or two upon the English accounts. According 
to the misplaced “ Note/^ which we formerly quoted from 
Admiral Ekins’s work,^ Lord Nelson attributed the grounding 
of the Bellona and Russel to his not having ordered his ships, 
in so intricate and shallow a navigation, to cut instead of to 
weigh. It is certainly the first time we ever heard that the 
Vice-admiral was in this respect to blame: but we are con- 
vinced that, of all other men, Lord Nelson was the most likely 
to acknowledge an error, if he thought he had committed 
one. 

Although Admiral Ekins has not considered it necessary to 
give any account of the Copenhagen affair, another contempo- 
rary has entered into it with rather more than his usual concise- 
ness. Captain Brenton has also given a Plan of the battle;’^ 
but, as is often the case, the engraved pd the letter-press de- 
scriptions do not correspond. One important instance will 
suffice. The Bellona and Russel are placed in the plan, within 
a ship’s length or so of their actual stations ; but the letter-press 
tells us, that those ships were much exposed to the fire of the 
Crown batteries ,*”t which Crown batteries, as rightly laid 
down in the same plan, are to the northward of the northern 
extremity of the Danish line, or perhaps about two miles and a 
half from the nearest of the two grounded ships, the Bellona. 
The fact is, neither ship received or could receive a shot from 
the Trekroner, although they both received several from the 
Wagner and Provesteen ; and a Danish 36-pound shot, from one 
of the batteries on Amag island, went through the centre of the 
Bellona's mainmast. 

In almost all the published unofficial accounts, a mistatement 
also occurs respecting the Agamemnon. Lord Nelson in his 
letter says : The Agamemnon could not weather the shoal of 
the middle and was obliged to anchor but Captain Brenton. 
tells us, that ^Hhe Agamemnon grounded on the starboard 
cjuarter of the Bellona, and Mr. Southey (but who, by-the-by, 
is very poor authority in naval matters) declares that she was 

immovably agroimd.’"§ 

The night of the 2d of April was employed by the British in 
bringing out their shattered prizes, and in floating their 
grounded ships. By the morning of the 3d the whole of the 
latter, except the Desiree were got off. During the five days 
that the negotiation was pending, all the prizes, except the 60- 
gun ship Holstein, were set on fire and destroyed. The gene- 
rality of these were not worth carrying away ; but Sir Hyde’s 

* See Yol. ii. p. 181. 

•f Brenton, vol. ii., p. 545. 

I Ibid, p, 542. 

9 Southe/s Life of Nelson, vol, ii., p. 11$. 
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reason for extending tlie order to the Zealand, a much larger 
and finer ship than the Holstein, is not very clear. 

On the 9to, after some altercation as to the duration of the 
armistice, one was agreed upon for 14 weeks; and Denmark 
engaged to suspend ail proceedings under the treaty of armed 
neutrality, which she had entered into with Sweden and Russia; 
The prisoners, also, were to be sent on shore, and accounted for 
in case hostilities should be renewed. Moreover the British 
fleet had permfesion to provide itself, at Copenhagen and else* 
where along the coast, with all things requisite for the health 
and comfort of the seamen. 

On the 12th, having despatched home the Holstein, Monarch, 
and Isis, with the wounded men. Admiral Parker sailed from 
Copenhagen road with the remainder of the fleet, except the St.* 
George and one or two frigates, and directed his course along 
the diflScuIt channel of the Grounds, between the islands of 
Amag and Saltholm. This was both a tedious and a dangerous 
navigation, as most of the men of war had to trans-ship their 
guns into merchant vessels ; and even then, several of the former 
got on shore. The whole of the ships at length extricated 
themselves ; and, to the astonishment of Danes, Swedes, Rus- 
sians, and Prussians, entered the Baltic by this route. 

The British admiraFs first object was to attack the Russian 
squadrdn at Revel, before tbe breaking up of the frost should 
enable it to effect a junction with the Swedish squadron at 
Carlscrona; but, in his way thither, hearing that a Swedish 
squadron, reported at nine sail of the line, was at sea, Sir Hyde 
steered for the northern extremity of the island of Bornholm. 
Tbe Swedish admiral, however, whose force consisted of only 
six sail of the line, conceiving himself no match for a British 
admiral with 16, sought refuge behind the forts of Carlscrona. 
Here a negotiation was opened between Sir Hyde Parker, and 
the Swedish Vice-admiral Cronstadt ; which, on the 22d, ended 
in an agreement by his Swedish majesty to treat for the accom- 
modation of all existing differences. 

By this time Lord Nelson had joined the admiral, and had 
his flag again flying on board the Elephant. How he had got 
thither merits to be related. On the 18th the St.«George, having 
removed her guns to an American vessel, and, by the excellent 
management of Mr. Briarly, of the Bellona, whose local expe- 
rience was very great, succeeded in passing the Grounds, was 
ready to follow Sir Hyde ; but a contrary wind detained her. 
On the following evening Lord Nelson received intelligence from 
the admiral, of the Swedish fleet’s having been seen by one of 
his look-out frigates. Instantly he quitted the St.-Geo^e, and, 
embarking in a six-oared cutter, with Mr. Briarly, set off to join 
the admiral, although the latter was at a distance of 24 mil^, in 
the very teeth of the wind and current. ** The moment he 
received the account^’* says Mr. Brnrly,'^* he ordered a boat to 
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be manned, and, without even waiting for a boat-cloak (thongh 
yon must suppose the weather pretty sharp here at this season 
of the year), and having to row about 24 miles with the wind 
and current against him, jumped into her, and ordered me to go 
with him, I having been on board that ship (the St.-George) to 
remain till she had got over the Grounds. All I had ever seen 
or heard of him could not half so clearly prove to me the sin- 
gular and unbounded zeal of this truly great mao. His anxiety 
in the boat for nearly six hours, lest the fleet shoMd have sailed 
before he got on board one of them, and lest we should not 
catch the Swedish squadron, is beyond all conception. 1 will 
quote some expressions in his own wDrds. It was extremely 
cold, and I wished him to put on a great coat of mine which 
w^as in the boat: ^ No, I am not cold; my anxiety for my 
country will keep me warm. Do you think the fleet has sailed 'f 
^ I should suppose not, my lord.’ — ^ If they have, we will follow 
them to Carlscrona in the boat, by God P The distance to 
which place, Mr. Briarly goes on to state, was about 50 leagues. 
At midnight, Lord Nelson reached the Elephant; and Mr. 
Briarly returned to the St.-George, to conduct her to Kioge 
hay. 

On the 23d a lugger joined the fleet, then not far from Carls- 
crona on its way to the gulf of Finland, with despatches from 
Count Van der Paklen, the Russian ambassador at Cop<fehagen, 
containing overtures of a pacific nature from Alexander L, who 
now, by the decease of the Czar Paul, had become invested with 
the imperial sceptre. This induced Sir Hyde to i*eturn with the 
fleet to Kioge bay ; where, on the 5th of May, he was found by 
a vessel that brought despatches recalling him from the com- 
mand. Shortly afterwards Admiral Parker sailed for England 
in the Blanche, leaving the command of the fleet to Vice-admiral 
Lord Nelson. Almost the first signal made by the new com- 
mander-in-chief was, to hoist in all the launches and prepare to 
weigh. On the 7 th the fleet, by the addition of the St.-George 
now augmented to 17 sail of the line, a 54 and a 50 gun ship, 
besides a few frigates and smaller vessels, set sail from Kioge 
bay. On the 8th, after having by a flag of truce informed Vice- 
admiral Cronstadt,that although Sir Hyde Parker had consented 
not to interrupt the Swedish navigation, he should act against 
the Swedish fleet if he found it at sea, Lord Nelson left Captain 
Murray, with the Edgar, Russel, Saturn, Agamemnon, Ardent, 
Raisonable, Glatton,and a frigate to cruise oft‘ Carlscrona ; while, 
with the remaining 11 sail of the line, one frigate, and two brig- 
sloops, the vice-admiral hastened to the gulf of Finland* 

On the 14th Lord Nelson anchored in Revel roads; but no 
Russian squadron was in that quarter. The bay had been cleat 
of firm ice since the 29th of April, at which time Sir Hyde 
SP^^er^, with the fleet, was lying inactive at Kioge; and the 
bad subsequently sawed thror^h the ice in the mole. 
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and on, the 3d had sailed for Cronstadt ■ A commemcatioii with 
ihe shore now took, place ; and the Emperor Alexander repeated 
his friendly intentions^ but expressed surprise at the appearance 
of the British admiral at Revel. On the J 7th the latter quitted 
the road ;■ and on the i9th the -Russians and .Swedes took off 
the embargo that had been laid on British vessels in their ports^ 
Thus were the amicable relations between England and those 
two powers once more restored. . 

On the 6th of June^, after having been at anchor some days 
off Rostock, Lord Nelson returned to Kioge bay, and on the 
13th received the sanction of the admiralty to an application 
which, on account of the bad state of his health, he had made to 
return to England. On the 17tli or 18tli Vice-admiral Sir 
Charles Morice Pole, in the 32-gun frigate jEoliis, arrived to 
take the command; and on the 19th Lord Nelson quitted the 
Baltic in the Kite brig. Vice-admiral Pole remained on the sta- 
tion until the latter end of July; when, there being no longer 
any occasion for so powerful a fleet in the Baltic, he was ordered 
home. Although his command had been short and pacific. 
Vice-admiral Pole found means to increase the high opinion that 
his predecessor had gained for the British navy in these inland 
seas, by carrying safely through the intricate channel of the 
Great "Belt, against an adverse wind, a fleet of line-of-battie 
ships, two of which were three-deckers. 

For the successful result of the Copenhagen battle, and the* 
gallantry displayed in it by Lord Nelson and his associates, the 
thanks of both houses of parliament w^ere voted to the admirals, 
captains, officers, and men of Sir Hyde Parker's fleet. Owing 
to some political considerations,having reference, we believe, to 
the ties that existed between the crowned heads of England and 
Denmark, the only mark of royal approbation bestowed upon 
the conquerors was the investment of Rear-admiral Graves with 
the order of the bath. This infraction of the usual custom did 
not, however, extend to the promotion of the junior class of offi- 
cers, all the lieutenants of the ships engaged, and perhaps a 
few others, being made commanders, and Captains Devonshire, 
Brisbane, and Birchall, post-captains. 

BRITISH AND FREHCH FLEETS* 

The continental war having ceased, by a treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Luoeville on the 9tii of February between France and 
the Emperor of Germany, the first-consul began, more seriously 
than ever, to entertain hopes of being able to plant his victo- 
rious legions upon British ground* Tons les moyens propres 
I entretenir la haine de la nation contre la Grande-Bretagne fut 
employes avec^ activity et avec sucefes. Les autoiites, les ora- 
teurs du gouvememenl^;.les,4crivffi.as.‘.pubiiciste0, rivaiis^rent de 
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pour preclier cette espece do croisade centre Feternelle enne- 
mie de la FranceF^^ 

The port of Boulogne was to be the central rendezvous of the 
grand flotilla; and on the 12th of July Buonaparte issued an 
order for the assemblage there of nine divisions of guii-vessels, 
and of the same number of battalions of troops, besides several 
detachments of artillery to serve the guns on board the flotilla* 
Of which flotilla Rear-admiral Rene-Madeleine La Touche-Tre- 
ville was appointed the commander-in-chief, with directions to 
exercise the troops in ship-working, in firing the guns, in board- 
ing, and in getting in and out of the vessels* 

These preparations, exaggerated as they were by the French 
Journals, spread no slight degree of alarm on the shores of 
England, and caused corresponding preparations, in the defen- 
sive way, to be made by the British government. Among 
other measures taken to calm the public mind, was the appoint- 
ment of Vice-admiral Lord Nelson to the chief command of the 
defence constructing and collecting along the coast from Orford- 
ness to Beachy Head. 

On the 30th of July the vice-admiral hoisted his flag onboard 
the 18-pounder 32-gun frigate Medusa, Captain John Gore, at 
anchor in the Downs ; and on the 3d of August, having under 
liis charge about 30 vessels, great and sniull, Lord Nelson, by 
orders from the admir^ty, of which Earl St.-Vincent was now 
" at the head, stood across to Boulogne ; the port whence, m 
already stated, the main attempt was to be made, and which the 
French, informed by their secret intelligence that an attack 
would be made, had recently been fortifying with great care. 
n On the 4th the English bomb-vessels threw their shells 
amidst the French flotilla, consisting of 24 brigs, lugger-rigged 
flats, and a schooner, moored in a line in front of the town. The 
effect of the bombardment was, by the English account, the 
sinking of three flats and a brig, and the driving of several others 
on shore ; but the French declare that only two gun-boats were 
slightly damaged, and that not a man was hurt on board the 
flotilla. Nor did the British sustain any greater loss than one 
captain of artillery and two seamen wpunded by the bursting of 
a French shell. 

On the night of the 16th of August, Lord Nelson despatched 
the armed boats of his squadron, formed into four divisions, under 
the respective commands of Captains Philip Somerville, Edward 
Thornborough Parker, Isaac Cotgrave, and Robert Jones, and 
accompanied by a division of mortar-boats, under Captain John 
Conn, to attempt to bring off the French flotilla, which had 
been much strengthened since the last attack. At about 11 h. 
30 m* p.M. the boats put off from the Medusa, in the most 
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perfect order; but the darkness of the night, co-operatiog with 
the tide and half-tide, separated the 

The first division, under Captain Somerville, on getting near 
to the shore, was carried fay the current considerably to the east- 
ward of Boulogne bay. Finding it impracticable to reach the 
French flotilla in the order prescribed. Captain Somerville 
ordered the boats to cast each other off and make the best of 
their way. By this means, at a little before the dawn of day 
on the 16th, some of the leading boats got up to and attacked a 
brig, lying close to the pier-head ; and, after a sharp contest, 
carried the vessel, but were prevented from towing her off, owing 
to her being secured with a chain, and owing to a heavy fire of 
musketry and grape-shot, opened as well from the shore as from 
three luggers and a second brig, lying within half pistol-shot of 
the first. Thus compelled to abandon their prize, and the day- 
light putting a stop to further operations, the boats of the first 
division pushed out of the bay. The persevering efforts of the 
officers and men of this division had cost them dearly ; their loss 
amounting to one master's mate (Alexander Rutherford), 14 
seamen, and three marines killed, four lieutenants (Thomas 
Oliver, Francis Dickenson, Jeremiah Skelton, and William 
Basset), one captain of marines (George Young), one master’s 
mate (Francis Burney), one midshipman (Samuel Spratley), 
29 seamen, and 19 marines wounded; total, 18 killed and 
55 wounded. 

The second division, under Captain Parker, was more suc- 
cessful than the first in meeting less obstacles from the current, 
and at about half an hour past midnight got to the scene of 
action. One subdivision of the boats, led by the captain, imme- 
diately ran alongside of a large brig, the Etna, moored off the 
Mole head, w^earing the broad pendant of Commodore Etienne 
Pevrieux. Nothing could exceed the impetuosity of the attack ; 
but a very strong netting, traced up to the brig’s lower yards, 
baffled all the endeavours of the British to board, and an instan- 
taneous discharge of her great guns and small -arms, the latter 
from about 200" soldiers stationed on the gunwale, knocked back 
into their boats nearly the whole of the assailants. The second 
subdivision, under Lieutenant Williams, carried a lugger, but, in 
attacking a brig, the Volcan, met with a repulse, and was 
obliged to retire with the other subdivision. The loss sustained 
fay the British, in the two subdivisions, proved with what 
obstinacy the contest had been maintained. It amounted to two 
midshipmen (William Gore and William Bristow), 15 seamen, 
and four marines killed, Captain Parker himself (mortally), two 
lieutenants (Charles Pelly and Frederick Langford), one master 
(William Kirby), one midshipman (the Honourable Anthony 
Maitland), Mr. Richard Wilkinson, commander of the Grey- 
hound revenue cutter, 30 seamen, and. sit naarines wounded 
total, 21 killed and 42 wounded* 
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The third division, under Captain Cotgrave, displayed the 
same gallantry, and experienced nearly the same opposition as 
the two others had done j and was equally compelled to retire 
without eSecting the object. The loss of this division amouBtecl 
to one midshipman (Mr. Berryh and four seamen killed, one 
gunner, 23 seamen, and five marines wounded ; total, five killed 
and 29 wounded. The fourth division of boats, under Captain 
Jones, not being able, owing to the rapidity of the tide, to get to 
the westward of any part of the enemy’s line, put back to the 
squadron. 

The French say they captured four of the English boats, and 
xan down several others ; and that their loss amounted to only 
10 men killed and 30 wounded: whereas that of the British 
amounted altogether to 44 killed, and 126 wounded. Of 
course the French boasted, and certainly not without reason, 
of the successful opposition they had made to the persevering 
assaults of the British, 

The appellation of gun-brig, and of flat or raft, convey, with- 
out some explanation, a very imperfect idea of the description of 
vessels of which the Boulogne flotilla was composed. The brigs 
were vessels of from 200 to 250 tons, armed with from four to 
eight heavy long guns, generally 24 and 18 pounders, and in 
some instances, 36-pounders. The account of a comparatively 
small lugger-flat, taken at HIvre in the early part of the present 
year, may suflSice for the generality of those at Boulogne. This 
flat drew but three and a half feet Water, had very stout 
bulwarks, and carried 30 men in crew, besides 150 soldiers ; she 
was armed with one 134nch mortar, one long 24-pounder, and 
four swivels, and had also abundance of smali-arms. 

This was the last affair with the invasion-flotilla, except a 
spirited little boat attack performed in the neighbourhood of 
Etaples, On the 20 th of August, in the evening, as the British 
24-gun ship Jamaica, Captain Jonas Rose, accompanied by four 
or five brig-sloops and gun-vessels, lay at anchor off the above- 
named French port, a large fire was seen, and a heavy cannonade 
heard, in the south-south east. Captain Rose immediately got 
under way with his little squadron, and at 10 p. m., while 
running down to the spot, spoke Captain George Sarradine, of 
the brig-sloop Hound. From the latter, Captain Rose learnt 
that the light proceeded from a cargo of pitch and tar belonging 
to a vessel wrecked sometime before, and which the boats of the 
Hound, and of the Mallard gun-vessel, had set on fire ; that six 
flat-boats had come out from St.- Valery to attack the British, 
but had been driven on shore and then lay upon the beach. 

Being resolved to attempt the capture or destruction of these 
^French boats. Captain Rose, on the morning of the 21st, de- 
iBpatehed upon that service the boats of the Jamaica, Gamiet, 
and Hound sloops, and Tigress and Mallard gun- vessels, under 
the orders of Lieutenants James Agassiz and H6nry Le Vesconte* 
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Tlie sqnadmn at .the same time stood in to cover the boats ' from 
the. fire of the.. military and of five field-pieces^ posted behind 
, .some sand-hills on the beach. In spite of this opposition, the 
British succeeded in bringing off three of the French boats, and 
would have brought off the others, had they not been scuttled : 
they were, however, damaged as much, as the time' Wo.uld admit. 
The loss of the British on this occasion amounted, to no more 
than one seaman killed, and one midshipman (Thomas Hamblin), 
and three seamen wounded. The captured flats were each about 
45 feet long and 18 or 20 broad, and mounted one brass 8-inch 
howitzer. 

After his repeated promises to send supplies and reinforce- 
ments to the army he had left in Egypt, Buonaparte must have 
felt sorely aggrieved that almost all liis endeavours to do so had 
been frustrated by the vigilance of British cruisers : even the 
offer of large rewards to the equippers of merchant vessels or 
privateers that should first reach a port of Egypt with provisions 
and military stores, served only to augment the number and 
enhance the value of Lord Keith's prizes. 

Hitherto the efforts to relieve the Egyptian army had been 
confined to such frigates and smaller vessels, as might be able 
to escape from Toulon or some other French Mediterranean port; 
but, no sooner did the first-consul learn the real destination of 
the army under General Abercromby, than he contemplated the 
forwarding of a reinforcement upon a grander scale. That re- 
inforcement was to consist of seven two-deckers, the elite of the 
Brest fleet, having on board 5000 troops under the command of 
General Saliuguet. 

The officer intrusted with the charge of this secret and ha- 
zardous mission was one of the ablest at this time belonging to 
the republic. Rear-admiral Ganteaume; and the following 
w^ere the ships of which his squadron was composed : 

OwQ-sMp 

r Indivisible .... 5 Eear-admiral Honore Ganteaume. 


qqJ t Captain Antoine-Louis Goiirdon. 

1 Indomptable . . . Commodore Moncousii. 

L Formidable . . . Captain Joseph Allaiy, 

fDesaix Commodore Jean- Anne Christy-Palliere. 

* . j Constitution . * . Captain Gilbert-Araable Faure. 

"*1 Jean-Bart .... „ Fran^ois-Jacques Meynne. 

I Dix- Aout .... „ Jacques Bergeret. 

lun.frigate 

40 Creole ..... „ Pierre-Paui Gourrege. 

36 Bravoure .... a, Louis- Auguste Dordelin, 

Yautoiir. 


On the 7th of January this squadron sailed from Brest, and 
anchored in the road of Bertheaume ; and about the same time, 
in order to draw the attention of the British cruisem in a differ- 
ent direction, the French ships at anchor in the minor ports^ of 
the Channel and bay of Biscay made demonstrations of putting 
.to sea.'\ In the hope to profit by thte Rear-admiral Gan- 
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teaume, on tlie 8th, got under way, and stood through the 
passage du Raz ; but here, contrary to his expectation, he was 
discovered and chased by a division of the Channel fleet under 
the command of Vice-admiral Sir Henry Harvey. This obliged 
the French admiral to regain the coast ; and he soon afterwards 
came to an anchor at the mouth of the river Vilaine. Thence, in 
order that the British might be led to suppose he had no other 
object in view than the other French squadrons in motion at this 
time, M. Ganteaume subsequently departed, steering for the 
road of Brest; where he anchored, as if the service he had 
been detached upon was executed. 

Here lay the French admiral, waiting for a northerly gale of 
wind, to blow the British blockading force off the coast. On 
the 23d a storm arose, favourable alike indirection and violence ; 
and late on that night the squadron of M. Ganteaume weighed 
and put to sea. The only safe passage under such circumstances, 
that of Iroise, was now entirely free from British cruisers ; but 
such was the violence of the gale that, besides carrying away 
the topmasts of several of the ships, it separated the indivi- 
sible and Creole from the rest of the squadron. 

On the 27th of January, at 9 p. m., Cape FinisteiTe bearing 
east half-north distant 25 leagues, the British 12-pounder 36-gun 
frigate Concorde, Captain Robert Barton, while steering to the 
eastward, discovered by the light of the moon seven large ships, 
about two miles to windward, under easy sail, standing to the 
westward. These were the Indomptable, Formidable, Desaix, 
Constitution, Jean-Bart, Dix-Aout, and Bravoure, under the 
orders of Commodore Moncousu. 

One of the 74s and the frigate immediately bore up in chase ; 
whereupon the Concorde, casting off a Swedish ship she had in 
tow, made sail ahead. In a little time the line-of-battle ship, 
hauling up again, steered to rejoin her squadron ; while the 
Bravoure continued bearing away in chase of the Concorde. As 
soon as she had reached what was considered to be a distance of 
about six miles from the French squadron, the Concorde hove to, 
and, by the usual mode of signalling, presently convinced her- 
self that the ship in chase of her was not a friend. 

After a mutual hail, an order to strike to a French frigate, and 
a volley of musketry, the Bravoure ranged up on the Coiicorde^s 
lee side, and gave and returned a heavy fire ; until, passing on, 
she shot so far ahead as to bring the Concorde on her larboard 
quarter*. In this position the latter kept her opponent warmly 
and closely engaged, for about half an hour ; when the fire of 
the Bravoure ceased, and almost at the same instant one of her 
boats and some other wreck fell from her stern and larboard 
quarter. ^ Captain Barton now concluded that his antagonist, 
having discontinued the action, had surrendered ; but presently 
the Bravoure was observed making sail, and soon stood away 
before the wind. The damaged state of the Concorde’s running 
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rigging delayed her in chasing; and, at 3 a.m. on the 28th, she 
lost sight of the Bravonre, At daylight, however, the Concorde 
again discovered the French frigate ; but the appearance of the 
iatteris squadron to windward compelled Captain Barton, not 
only to relinquish the pursuit of the Bravoure, but to attend to 
the safety of the Concorde. 

The latter’s loss in the action, out of a crew on board of not 
more than 224 men and boys, amounted to four men killed and 
19 wounded, one of them mortally. The loss on board the 
Bravoure, out of a complement of about 320 men and boys, is 
officially stated to have been 10 men killed, including her third 
lieutenant and pilot, and 24 wounded, including her captain, who 
had the misfortune to have half his hand carried away by a 
grape-shot. 

The guns of the Concorde have already appeared ; but owing to 
the bursting of one of her 28'^maindeck 12- pounders on the 10th 
of the preceding August, whereby nine men were killed and five 
badly wounded, and another 12-pDunder was disabled, the frigate 
mounted on the present occasion but 40 guns. The Bravoure 
appears to have mounted 42 guns, two more than the establish-^ 
ment of her class, on account of having, like the Concorde 
herself previous to her accident, 28 twelves on the main deck. 
In point of force, therefore, the Concorde and Bravoure were 
tolerably well matched ; but, in practical gunnery, the relative 
execution shows that, if the two combatants had been left to 
themselves, the British frigate, without some extraordinary 
chance in her opponent’s favour, must havejcome off the conqueror* 

A writer in the French work so frequently quoted by us declares, 
that the two frigates did meet by themselves, but that Captain 
Dordelin, by closing with the intention to board, frightened 
away Captain Barton,” effraya le capitaiiie ennemi.”t The 
' latter assertion appeal's to be founded upon a statement, although 
not quite so forcibly expressed, in the despatch of Rear-admiral 
Ganteaume ; but who, be it understood, is merely reciting the 
report made to him by Commodore Moncousu, as the substance 
of the information received by the latter from Captain Dordelin 
himself. It is Captain Dordelin, therefore, who vaunts of his 
own prowess ; who declares that he compelled the Concorde to 
run away, that her guns were 18-pounders, and that he heard 

groans and cries” proceeded from her after the discharge of 
his first broadside. Crediting the statement, M. Ganteaume 
strongly urges the minister of marine to promote M. Dordelin 
from a capitaine de fregate to a capitaine de vaisseaux ; but the 
first-consul appears to have seen farther into the business than 
M. Ganteaume, and did not promote the Bravoure’s captain to 

^ See toL i., p. 20L We omitted to mention, that the Concorde differed 
from her class in mounting 28, instead of 26 guns OR the main deck ; but the 
total of her guns is there correctly stated at 42. 
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that rank until two years and eiglit months (September 24 ^ 
1803) had elapsed since the date of the action upon the merits 
of which M. Dordelin founded his pretensions. 

After this exploit by one of his squadron^^ Commodore Mon-^ 
cousu pursued his way towards the Straits ; and on the SOtb^ 
off Cape Spartel, the first appointed rendezvous, effected liis 
junction with Rear-admiral Ganteaume ; wdio, on the preceding 
evening, after a long chase, had captured the British ship-sloop^, 
or fire-ship, Incendiary, Captain Richard Balling Dunn, Imi- 
tating the example of some British admirals and captains, M. 
Ganteaume described his prize as when he should have 

said, pierced for,” 28 guns. The Incendiary, we believe, 
mounted only sixteen 18-pounder carronades ; but the Spitfire, 
and one or two others of the Incendiary^s class, were established 
with 24 guns, for wdiich, by opening their maindeck ports, they 
had ample room. 

After destroying his prize, Rear-admiral Ganteaume stood 
towards the Straits ; and, on the morning of the 9th of February, 
passed through them into the Mediterranean under a press of 
sail. The only sea-going ship at this time at Gibraltar, the 12- 
pounder 32 -gun frigate Success, Captain Shuldham Peard, 
immediately weighed and steered after the French squadron. 
Having no doubt that M. Ganteaume's destination was Egypt, 
Captain Peard intended, if he could, to pass him on the passage, 
and apprize Lord Keith of his expected arrival. On the 10th, in 
the morning, the Success came up with the French ships off' 
Cape de Gata, where the second rendezvous had been appointed, 
and passed them in the night. During the whole of the lltli 
and i2th, owing chiefly to light and variable winds, the French 
squadron kept sight of the Success. Soon after dark the wffnd 
began to blow fresh from the southward ; and, as the Success 
went occasionally at the rate of nine knots an hour. Captain 
Peard flattered himself that he should see no more of his pur- 
suers. At daylight on the 13th, however, the leading French 
ships were close up with the British frigate. Finding escape 
impossible, Captain Peard, with great judgment, put back to the 
westward, not only to retard the French admiral in his progress, 
but to expose him to the risk of meeting any British force that 
might have been detached in pursuit. At noon the wind fell ; 
and at 3 p. m,, after two or three of the line-of-battle ships had 
got within musket-shot and opened their fire, the Success hauled 
down her flag. 

Learning from his prisoners, among whom were the officers 
and crew of the Uprightly cutter, Lieutenant Robert Jump, 
captured and scuttled on the 10th, that Admiral Lord Keith, and 
Rear-admiral Sir Richard Bickerton were already, where they 
did not arrive until more than a fortnight afterwards, upon the 
coast of Egypt with a great force, and that Rear-admiral Sir 
John Borlase Warren, with a force about equal to his own, 
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migM be bourly expected iu pursuit from the westwardj, Eear- 
admiral Gauteaume steered for the gulf of Lyons^ and on the 
19th anchored with his squadron in the road of Toulon. After 
a captivity of only five days, during which every attention was 
paid to their comfort by Rear-admiral Ganteaume and those 
about him, all the British officers and men were peroiitted to t 
depart in a cartel for Port-Mahon; where, on the momiog of 
the 26th, they safely arrived. 

It is now time to see what steps had been taken, in con- 
sequence of the escape of this French squadron from IBrest, by 
the commander-iu-chief of the Channel fleet, Admiral Earl St,- 
Vincent. On the 3d of February the Concorde anchored at 
Plymouth with the account of her engagement with the Bra- 
voure ; and, in a day or two afterwards. Rear-admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, with seven sail of the line, two frigates, and a brig, was 
detached from the Channel fleet in pursuit of M. Ganteaume : 
not, however, to the Mediterranean, but, owing to a lack of 
information on the subject, to the West Indies. 

Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the national confidence, 
as well as fairness, in naval warfeire, than the sending in pursuit 
of an enemy’s squadton a British squadron of the same 
numerical force ; but we cannot help asking, what wms the 
use of selecting six of the fastest two-deckers from the Channel 
fleet, when the flag-officer in command of them was to take his 
passage in a three-decker? The question of force offers no 
obstacle, for both the Caesar and the Malta were fully equal to 
the Piince-of- Wales. The total number of three-deckers pos- 
sessed by France at this time was six; and of these two 
only were in a serviceable state ; whereas England had 
actually at sea 18 three-deckers, 13 of which, at this very time, 
were cruising off Brest. The superior accommodations of a 
three-decker have, we know, been alleged as a reason for retain- 
ing so many of them in the service, especially to carry flags ; but, 
in a fighting ship, the comfort of the commanding officer, 
whether admiral or captain, ought always to be a secondary 
consideration. 

The only British force, in a situation to molest Rear-admirai 
Ganteaume, was the squadron of Rear-admiral Sir John Borlase 
Warren, composed of the 80-gun ship Gibraltar, Captain Wil- 
liam Hancock Kelly, 74-gun ships Renown (flag), Captain John 
Chambers White, Dragon, Captain John Aytmer, Genereux, 
Captain Manley Dixon, and Hector, Captain John Elphinstooe, 
64-gun ship Haerlem, with only a portion of her loweraeck guns 
on board, Captain George Burlton, and two or three frigates and 
smaller vessels. 

•' \,It was on the 8th of February, wffiile cruising off Cadiz with 
«t part of this squadron, that the rear-admiral received the first 
intelligence of the squadron of M. Ganteaume. Sir John iin- 
mediately steered for Gibraltar; ami, -Mriving there on the 
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morning of the 10th, learnt that the French sqnadron had, 24 
hours before, passed into the Mediterranean, On the 13th Sir 
John, with his squadron, quitted Gibr^tar, and steered for 
Minorca, having previously despatched two frigates to recon- 
noitre the ports of Carthagena and Toulon ; and on the 20th he 
^ anchored in the harbour of Port-Mahon. On the 24th, having 
thoroughly refitted his squadron, Sir John sailed on a cruise ; 
but, experiencing during the same night a heavy gale of wind, 
was obliged to put back with several of his ships damaged, and 
on the 27th reanchored at Mahon. 

On the 4th of March the rear-admiral again set sail, but with 
only five of his squadron, having left the Genereux behind, as 
some protection in the event of an expected attack upon Minorca 
by the Spaniards and French. On the 7th Sir John spoke two 
vessels, who informed him that the King of Naples had con- 
cluded an armistice with General Murat. Upon this intelligence 
the rear-admiral steered for Palermo, to protect the British 
interests in Sicily, as well as to effect a junction with the 74-guu 
ship Alexander, Captain Alexander John Ball, and 64 Ath6nien, 
Captain Sir Thomas Livingstone. On the 18th, when off the 
island of Maritime, the Athenien joined^ as on the 22d, off the 
small island of Calita, did the Alexander. 

With his force thus augmented to seven sail of the line, in- 
cluding two 64s, Sir John stood back towards Toulon, to 
blockade M. Ganteaume in the road ; but on the 25th the brig- 
sloop Salamine, Captain Thomas Briggs, joined from Captain 
Dixon at Mahon, bringing information that the French admiral, 
with seven sail of the line, three frigates, and three merchant 
vessels, had on the morning, of the 19th again put to sea. No 
sooner, in fact, did the first-consul receive the mortifying account, 

well of the arrival of M. Ganteaume at Toulon before his 
mission had been fulfilled, as of the capture of the frigate 
Africaine, on her way to the coast of Egypt, than he despatched 
from Paris his aide-de-camp, Gerard Lacuee, with orders that 
Rear-admiral Ganteaume should sail immediately for Alex- 
andria j and that, should he find the port blockaded by a 
superior force, he was to disembark the troops at any practicable 
spot to the westward of Alexandria, between Tripoli and Cape 
Rasat. With this object in view, Rear-admiral Ganteaume ac- 
cordingly sailed, but on the same night experienced so heavy a 
gale of wind, that one of his line-of-battle ships lost her main- 
mast and put back, some of the other ships were greatly 
damaged, and one of the merchant vessels, having also parted 
company, was fallen in with and captured by the British frigate 
Minerve. 

On the 26th at daybreak, when about 14 leagues south-west 
of the island of Toro, Sir John Warren obtained a distant sight 
of M. Ganteaume's weatherbeaten squadron, counted by the 
Mercury at 10 sail, being three short of its original number* 
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Chase was immediately given ; and, before evening, some of the 
bSSi ships had gained upon the enemy ; hut the slow sailing 
of the Gibraltar and Athenian induced therea,r-admiial ^ ordei 
tL remainder of thd squadron to shorten 

soon afterwards, every French ship d^^PP^^tastenTng S te . 
Shla^rfand'Sstward, 

..Bt oLr. to M,G»le.»me to .^ke a « 

atteB.pt to Si -iS hi iv»; 

S oStway, to eSoStoto m tie iege.of Porto-Fetr.no, 

Sroit^-tSM£StiSS: 

to aecoaat of Egr* OaBteaome fell i. 

SSnTeffi “tSX;SWe,S.k.,'the Btihsh 18-pouBdet 

the port. Pique on the evening of the 7th, 

' hroi^ht to Lord Ke _y ‘ ^ of t|ie 8th, made sail to 

the British squadron, on th^ mom g _ ^ 

?™ “Skt^TIto MopSlSd la eight of iSea- 
Ldria the chief part of the blockading force was abreast of 
the Arab’s tower, “ jJ^^^ollSinVscLSyrLubt^^^^ 

Kif=SiJ 

S iSlei^a iV e^tr^d ef TnpoV^gf “3 
upon that leglney ; ."“l, “X alriw H.X7ome 

to an anchor off Bengazi, the squa _ g ^ ^ 

,»a to laed the t^pai i.^ 
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or some of the ad?aiiced ships belonging to it, hove in sight to 
the eastward. The French admiral immediately cut his cables, 
and crowded sail from the coast ; leaving two of his store-ships, 
which could not keep up with him, to be captured by the British 
28“gun frigate Vestal, and one or two smaller vessels, then far 
ahead of their companions. 

On the 24th, at 3 h. 30 m. a. m.. Cape Derna on the coast of 
Barbary bearing south-west distant about seven leagues, the 
British 74-gun ship Swiftsure, Captain Benjamin Hallowell, 
then, with the wind at north-w^est, steering towards the island 
of Malta, to reinforce the squadron under Rear-admiral Sir John 
Borlase Warren, discovered the squadron of M. Ganteaiime 
hull-down to leeward. From previous information Captain 
Hallowell concluded that the ships were those of M. Ganteaume, 
and made all sail to escape. At 5h. 30 m. the Jean-Bart and 
Constitution, by signal from the admiral, tacked and stood on 
until they fetched into the Swiftsure s wake. At 8 a, m., the 
remaining three French ships, having fore-reached considerably, 
tacked also, until they arrived upon the lee quarter of the 
Swiftsure, when they tacked again. 

Such was the very superior sailing of the French ships, that 
by 2 p. M. the Indivisible, Dix-Aoiit, and Creole, had arrived 
nearly within gun-shot. Observing that the ships astern were 
also fast coming up, Captain Hallowell determined to bear down 
and engage the three nearest, in the hope to disable one of them, 
and efiect his escape to leeward. Accordingly, at 3 p. m., the 
Swiftsure bore down under all sail, steering to pass astern of the 
rearmost of the three French ships ; whereupon all of the latter 
tacked and stood towards her. In half an hour the Indivisible 
and Dix-Aout, standing on in close order, opened their fire 
within half gun-shot, and, by their superior rate of sailing, 
bafiBed every effort of the Swiftsure to get to leeward. In this 
way the action was maintained until 4 h. 37 m. p. m. ; when, the 
Constitution and Jean-Bart being within gun* shot on the 
Swiftsure’s starboard quarter, and closing fast, the Indivisible 
almost on board of her on the larboard bow, and the Dix-Aout 
as near on the larboard quarter, ^ the British ship struck her 
colours. 

Tlie masts, yards, rigging, and sails of the Swiftsure, were 
completely cut to pieces ; but, it having been the principal 
object of the French to dismantle the ship, her loss, out of a 
crew at quarters, owing to 59 being sick and 86 of her best men 
having been taken from her by Lord Keith, of not more than 
450 men and boys, amounted to only two men killed, and one 
lieutenant (Lewis Davis) and seven men wounded, two of them 
mortally. That the Swiftsure did not act quite so tenderly 
towards her antagonists, apj^ars by. the French admiral’s 
return of loss; according to which, the Indivisible had four men 
HMviand wounded, and the Dix-Aofit, sit mm killed mi ^ 
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wounded, M. Ganteaume manned his prize by detachments 
from the ships of his squadron ; and, after labouring at her for 
six days, in the most favourable weather (a tolerable proof of 
the state to which she had been reduced), succeeded in placing 
her in a condition to accompany him to Toulon : where, on the 
22d of July, the squadron safely amved. 

In his public letter, Captain Hallowell, much to his credit, as 
well as to the credit of his captors, speaks in the highest terms 
of the treatment which himself, his officers, and men, experienced 
from the officers of M. Ganteaume^s squadron, and from the 
French admiral in particular. On the other hand, M. Gan- 
teaume^s report of the conduct of the Swiftsure's captain, has 
called forth the following panegyric from a French naval writer, 
Le capitaine Hallowell, se defenditavec opiniatrete, et n^imena 
son pavilion que lorsqu'il se vit en danger de couler bas.'"’'^ It 
is almost unnecessary to state, that Captain Hallowell and the 
late officers and crew of the Swiftsui’e, on their return to 
England, were most honourably acquitted for the loss of their 
ship. 

Having, by a treaty concluded on the 28tli ot* March, upon 
his own terms, got Naples to cede to him Porto-Loogone, and 
the whole of the Neapolitan part of the isle of Elba, the first 
consul of France determined to possess himself of the remaining 
or Tuscan portion of the island, including the strong fortress 
of Porto-Ferrajo, but the garrison of which did not exceed 
400 men. 

On the 2d of May General ThaiTeau, “with about 1500 men, 
disembarked at Porto-Longone from the opposite port of Piom- 
bino; and, after vainly summoning, and as vainly trying to 
corrupt, Carlo de Fisson, the Tuscan governor, the French 
general commenced his investment of the place. The only 
British force off the port at this time %vere two frigates, the 
Phoenix and Mermaid, under the orders of Captain Lawrence 
William Halsted, of the former. But these soon afterwards 
departed on some other service, and the harbour of Porto- 
Ferrajo was blockaded by the French 28-gun frigate Badine, 
and subsequently by the following French squadron : 

■ OaH-frig-ate 

SS Carrcre , . . . Captain Claiide-Fascal Morel-Beauliea, 

36 Bravoure . . , , „ Louis- Auguste Dordelin, 

, .32 Sneers . • , , „ Jac,-Fr.-Ignace Bretel, senkr 

Towards the latter end of July, to render still more critical 

the state of the small garrison of Porto-Ferrajo, General Watrin, 
at the head of 5000 men, landed on the island to supersede 
General Tharreau in the command ; and, in pursuance of the 
orders he had received from Gener^d Murai in Tuscany, the 
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newly-arrived Frencli general began the most active preparations 
for reducing the fortress. 

On the 1st of August Rear-admiral Sir John Warren, with the 
Renown and squadron, arrived off the island, and, chasing the 
Bravoure and Succes into Leghorn^ raised the blockade of 
Porto-Ferrajo. 

On the 3 d, at 2 h* 30 m. p*m., the British 18-pounder 36-gun 
frigate Phoenix, Captain Lawrence William Halsted, 18-pounder 
40-gun frigate Pomone, Captain Edward Leveson Gower, and 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Pearl, Captain Samuel James Ballard, 
cruising off the west side of the island of Elba, discovered the 
Carrere, on her passage from Porto-Ercole to Porto-Longone, 
with 300 barrels of powder on board, and a convoy of small 
vessels in charge laden with ordnance-stores and provisions. 

At 8 h. 10 m. P.M., after the interchange of a few shot from 
bow and stern chasers, and a resistance alongside of about 
10 minutes' duration, the Carrere hauled down her colours to 
the Pomone, the only British ship near enough to open a fire* 
Out of her complement of about 320 men and boys, the Pomone 
lost her boatswain (Thomas Cook) and one quartermaster killed, 
and one lieutenant of marines (Charles Douglas, loss of a leg) 
and one seaman mortally, and two other seamen slightly 
wounded. The loss on board the Carrere is not stated in 
Captain Halsted’s letter ; but, according to the French account, 
it was tolerably severe. The whole of the convoy appear to have 
escaped, and one or two of the vessels to have got into Longone. 

The Carrere was a fine Venetian-built frigate of 1013 tons, 
and mounted the same guns as those assigned to her class, in 
the small table at p. 54, vol. i., except that she had only two 
carronades, and therefore but 40 guns in all, and that her 
8 -poimders were brass. Her complement, as deposed to by her 
officers, was 352* The Carrere became added to the British 
navy as an 18-pounder 36-gun frigate, but her reim as a cruising^ 
ship was a short one. 

Finding, towards the end of August, that the Phcenix was at 
anchor alone off Piombino, a port on the main land of Tuscany, 
distant about seven miles from the north-east extremity of Elba, 
General Watrin sent orders to Captain Bretel at anchor in 
Leghorn mole, to get under way with his two frigates, and en- 
deavour to capture the British frigate. Accordingly, on the 
evening of the 31st, the Succes and Bravoure put to sea upon 
that service. 

On the 2 d of September, very early in the morning, these two 
frigates, just as they were about to enter the Piombino channel, 
fell in with and chased the British 38-gun frigate Minerve, 
Captain George Cockbum 5 who, at 6 h. 30 m,, made the signal 
for an enemy to the Phoenix, then at anchor in the south-east in 
company with the Pomone, who had rejoined two days before* 
Ihe two last-mmed frigates, getting quickly under way, bore up 
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in chase under all sail ; and at 9 a, m. descried the Succes and 
Bravoure to the northward, steering back towards Leghorn, 
pursued by the Minerve, 

At about 10 h. 30 m. a. m., finding herself dropping astern of 
her consort, the Succes ran aground on the shore of Vada ; and, 
upon receiving a shot from the Minerve in passing, hauled down 
her colours without firing a single gun in return. While the 
Minerye stood on in chase of the Bravoure, the Pomone took 
possession of the Succes, or, as now again entitled to be called, 
the Success. The wind, shifting to the northward, frustrated 
every attempt of the Bravoure to reach Leghorn; and the French 
frigate, after missing stays, and vainly attempting to wear, got 
on shore under the Antignano battery, about four miles to the 
southward of the mole. Here the three masts of the Bravoure 
soon went by the board, and the ship became totally lost. 
Owing to the height of the surf and the approach of night, and 
to the enemy on shore firing upon the boats, Lieutenant William 
Kelly, first of the Minerve, who had been sent to board the 
Bravoure, was not able to bring away more than a few prisoners. 

By the exertions of Lieutenant Charles Thompson of the 
Phoenix, and the officers and men under his orders^, the Success 
was at length got afloat without receiving any material injury, 
and was restored to her rank in the British navy. This capture 
of one, and destruction of a second French frigate, was per- 
formed without any loss on the part of the British. A con- 
temporary, with his accustomed inaccuracy in regard to the force 
of ships, calls the Bravoure ^^an 18-pound frigate, although 
Captain Halsted, in his letter to Sir John Warren, expressly 
states that the Bravoure mounted " twenty-eight 12-pounders on 
the main deck, with 283 men.^' In adding that the Bravoure 
was of 46 guns,^^ Captain Halsted must of course have 
adopted the report of Captain Cockburn ; but, according to a 
document now before us, the Bravoure was pierced, exclusive of 
two pairs of how-chase ports, for no more than 40 guns; 
although, by filling every port on her main deck, we have else- 
where assigned her 42.t 

Shortly after these French frigates, hitherto so annoying to 
the garrison of Porto-Ferrajo, had thus been disposed of^ Lieu- 
tenant-colonel George Airey, whom General Fox had recently 
sent to supersede Captain Gordon in the command of the few 
British troops in the fortress, applied to Rear-admiral Sir John 
Warren, who had arrived off Porto-Ferrajo on the 12th of 
September, for a detachment of marines and seamen from the 
squadron, to assist in an attack upon some of the French bat- 
teries, those especially which shut up the port This was 
acceded to, and arrangements were forthwith made for an active 
co-operation on the part of the squadron, wMch consisted of the 

' ■ ' * voi iii, p. 50. “ '■ f See p» 80. 
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Renown, Gibraltar, Dragon, Alexander, Geoereux, Stately, of 
tlie line, Pomoae and Pearl frigates, and brig-sloop Vincejo. 

On the 13th, at daybreak, the Dragon and Genereiix, for the 
purpose of creating a diversion, opened a hre upon a round 
tower at Marciana; and on the 14th, a little before daylight, 
449 marines and 240 seamen, commanded by Captain George 
Long of the Vincejo, along with a party of Tuscans, peasants, 
pioneers, &c., amounting in the whole to about 1000 men, were 
landed in two divisions under the personal direction of Captain 
John Chambers White, of the Renown, The attack was made, 
and several of the French batteries were destroyed, and 55 
prisoners, including three captains and two subalterns, brought 
off ; but, the force being found insufficient to complete the whole 
business, the allied detachment was compelled to retire with a 
loss altogether of 32 killed, 61 wounded, and 105 missing. Of 
this number the navy lost a very large proportion; namely, 
Captain Long, while gallantly leading on his men to storm a 
narrow bridge, two seamen, and 12 marines killed, one office!’, 
17 seamen, and 20 marines wounded, and one officer, 12 seamen, 
and 64 marines missing; total loss to the navy, 15 killed, 
33 wounded, and 77 missing. 

By the aid of a well-penned despatch, General Watrin makes 
this repulse of the allied British and Tuscans, cover the troops 
of the republic with glory. He augments the assailants to 3000 
men, and their loss to 1200, exclusive of 200 prisoners, and 
declares that his batteries wholly dismasted a frigate, and sank 
seven of the British boats. But, in spite of all these strong 
incentives to success on the part of his troops, the French gene- 
ral could make no impression upon Porto-Ferrajo ; of which 
Lieutenant-colonel Airey, notwithstanding he lost the aid of Sir 
John Warren and his squadron on the 22d of September, con- 
tinued to maintain possession until the treaty of Amiens relieved 
him from his charge. The important operations of this year 
upon the coast of Egypt now demand our attention. 

In our account of the last year's proceedings of the British 
and Spanish fleets, we noticed the assemblage at Gibraltar of a 
powerful naval and military force under the respective com- 
mands of Admiral Lord Keith and General Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby.^ On the 31st of January, after having stopped a short 
time at Minorca and at Malta, the bulk of the British force, 
intended to act against the French in Lower Egypt, anchored in 
the fine harbour of Marmorice on the coast of Karamania, in 
Asia Minor. The fleet here assembled consisted of full-armed 
Hne«of“battIe ships, frigates, and sloops, reduced 64s, 50s, 44s, 
and frigates, in number from 60 to 70 sail, including the follow- 
ing squadron : 

C Admiral (b.) Lord Keith, K. B. 

80 Foudroyant . . . . Captain Philip Beaver. 

. C William Young. 

\ ‘ ^ Seep.S6, 





BRITISH EXPEBmON TO EGYPT. 


Gwi-ship 

f Kent 


Ajax . . , , 
Miiiotaur • . . 
N orthumbeiiand 
Tigre , . . . 
Swiftsure . . 


C Rear-Admiral (w.) Sir R. Bickerton, Bt. 
( Captain Williara Hope. 

„ Hon. Alex. Inglis Cochrane. 

„ Thomas Louis. 

George Martin. 

Sir William Sidney Smith, 

„ Benjamin HailowelL 


As soon as news reached him that this powerful Britisli arma- 
ment had assembled at the island of Malta, Buonaparte could 
no longer be in doubt respecting its destination. We have 
already shown what efforts were made to get a squadron to 
Egypt from Brest* The port of Toulon also lent its aid ; but, 
as no seagoing line-of-battle ships were now there, it could only 
be by frigates. Two of these, the Egyptienne and Justice, each 
having on board a quantity of troops and munitions of war, 
anchored on the 3d of February in the old or western port of 
Alexandria. The number of French troops at this time in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, founded upon the returns published in the 
Moniteur, consisted of nearly 21,000 fighting men. Here were 
also about 900 sick, about 1000 sailors, 400 or 500 Greek auxi- 
liaries, and perhaps 1000 or 1200 persons in civil employment ; 
and the commander-in-chief of the whole was, as already men- 
tioned (see p. 25), General Abdallah-Jacques Menou, a Dian very 
unfit for the station, and not at ail liked by the army. 

After a considerable delay, arising from a twofold cause, the 
tardiness of the Turks and the badness of the weather, the 
Britislvand Tui'kish men of war and transports, having on board 
in the whole about 16,000 men, set sail from Marmorice, and on 
the 1st, with the exception of the Turkish division consisting of 
several gun-boats and kaicks, which in a westerly gale had 
bore up for Marcle, Cyprus, and other neighbouring ports, 
arrived in sight of the minarets of Alexandria. 

Just as Lord Keith and his fleet gained a sight of Alexandria, 
the French frigate Regeneree, with 200 troops and a company 
of artillery on board, besides a quantity of military stores, slipped 
into the western port. This frigate, in company with the Afri- 
caine, had sailed from Rochefort on the 13th of February, and 
since parted from her consort, of whose fate we shall hereafter 
have to give some account, A contemporary states that the 
Regeneree kept company with the British fleet during a whole 
day, answ^ering every signal that was made ; but we doubt the 
assertion, no mention being made of it in the French accounts. 
On the night of the 1st, or morning of the 2d, the brig-corvette 
Lodi also got into Alexandria from Toulon. 

On the same day the British fleet brought up in Aboukir bay. 
Too much of that day elapsed, however, before all the ships 
could get to an anchorage, to accompHsk 'tho di^pabarkation 
previously to the approach of night;, .and, a sucoession of strong 
norlfcerif gales, attended by a heavy than sat in, and lasted 
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until tlie evening of tlie 7tli* Preparations were instantly com- 
menced; and at 2 a. m. on the 8tli the troops began embarking 
in the boats, the total number of which was upwards of 320. At 
3 A. M. the signal was made for the boats to rendezvous near the 
brig-sloop Mondovi, Captain John Stewart, at anchor about a 
gun-shot from the shore ; but, such was the extent of the an- 
chorage occupied by so numerous a fleet, and so great the dis- 
tance" of many of the ships from any one given point, that it was 
not until 9 a. m. that the signal could be made for the boats to 
advance towards the shore. 

This was then accomplished, under the direction of Captain 
Cochrane of the Ajax, assisted by Captain James Stevenson of 
the Europa, George Scott of the Stp.tely, John Larmour of the 
Diadem, Charles Apthorp of the Druid, and John Morrison of 
the Thisbe, and hy the several agents for transports present in 
the fleet The right flank of the boat-flotilla was protected by 
the armed cutter Cruelle, Lieutenant David M^Gie, and gun- 
vessels Dang&euse and Janizary; and the left by the armed 
cutter Entreprenante, schooner Malta, and gun-vessel Negresse, 
besides two armed launches, one on each flank, in place of the 
Turkish gun-boats, which, as already mentioned, had parted 
from the fleet. The launches, containing the field-artillery as 
well as a detachment of seamen to co-operate with the army, 
moved under the direction of their commanding officer, Captain 
Sir William Sidney Smith, assisted by Captains Peter Ribou- 
leau of the Astraea, Daniel Oliver Guion of the Eurus, John G. 
Saville of the Experiment, John Burn of the Blonde, and| James 
Hillyar of the Niger. The bomb-vessels Tartarus and Fury, 
Captains Thomas Hand and Richard Curry, were advantageously 
posted for throwing shot and shells at the enemy, and the sloops 
Peterel, Cameleon, and Minorca, Captains Charles Inglis, 
Edward O’Bryen, and George Miller, were moored as near as 
possible to the beach, with their broadsides sprung towards it* 

The force which the French were enabled to bring to the spot, 
to oppose the disembarkation of the British troops and seamen, 
in number just 7000 men> consisted of the whole garrison of 
Alexandria (except the invalids and seamen), amounting, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, to 1500 infantry and 180 cavalry, 
exclusive of several detachments from Rosetta and elsewhere, 
numbering altogether at least 2500 men. These French troops 
were under the command of General Friant ; who, with great 
judgment, had stationed a part of his men with 15 pieces of 
heavy artillery, upon an almost inaccessible bill, which com- 
manded the whole space of disembarkation, and others, with 
field-pieces and mortars, in the different excellent positions 
which the ground afforded. 

No sooner did the boats arrive near to the shore, than a heavy 
fire of grape-shot and musketry from behind the sand-hills 
seemed to threaten them with destruction, while the castle of 
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Aboukir on their right flank maintained a constant and harass- 
ing discharge of large shots and shells; but the ardour of the 
British officers and men was not to be damped. No moment of 
hesitation intervened. The beach was arrived at, and a footing 
obtained ; the troops advanced, and the enemy was forced to 
relinquish all the advantageous positions he had held. The 
boats returned without delay for the second division ; and, before 
the eveniog of the 9th, the whole army, with a proportion of 
stores and provisions, was landed, 

A detachment of 1000 seamen, placed under the orders of 
Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, formed part of the landed 
force. The duty of these was to drag the cannon up the heights; 
a service they performed with their usual alacrity and perse- 
verance, and in which, and in disembarking the army, they sus- 
tained a loss of 22 seamen killed, three lieutenants (John Bray, 
George Thomas, and Francis Coliins), one master's mate 
(Richard Ogleby), three midshipmen (John Finchley, John 
Donellan, and Edward Robinson, the latter mortally), and 63 
seamen wounded, and three seamen missing. The loss sustained 
by the army, on the same occasion, amounted to four officers, 
four sergeants, 94 rank and file killed, 26 officers, 34 sergeants, 
five drummers, 450 rank and file wounded, and one officer, one 
sergeant, one drummer, 32 rank and file missing ; making a 
grand total of 124 killed, 585 wounded, and 38 missing. The 
loss sustained by the French, when they were driven from the 
hill, is stated by them at 400 in killed and badly wounded ; but 
it was believed to have exceeded that amount: they left behind 
them eight pieces of artillery, one of which was a 24-pounder 
besides a great number of horses. 

On the" 12th the British army moved forward, and came in 
sight of the French army ; which, havitig been reinforced by a 
body of 4400 troops under General Lanusse, including upwards 
of 1000 cavalry commanded by General Bron, now amounted to 
about 7000 men. The French were formed upon an advan- 
tageous ridge, having their right on the canal of Alexandria, and 
their left towards the sea. On the following day, the 13th, ^ a 
battle was fought, in which the detachment of seamen under bit 
Sidney Smith, and of marines under Lieutenant-colonel Walter 
Smith, emulated the brave troops with whom they were asso- 
ciated. The British gun-boats on the lake of Aboukir, com- 
manded by Captains Frederick Lewis Maitland and James 
Hillyar, w^ere also particularly useful in annoying the right flank 
of the French army. At length, after a sharp struggle, the 
French were repulsed at all quarters, with the loss, as admitted 
by themselves, of 750 killed and badly wounded; and the 
British took up a position at the village of Bedab, distant about 
a league firom the town of Alexandria, haying on their right the 
sea, on their left the canal of- ^ex:«^ri4{then dry) and Lake 
Madieh, and in front a sandy plaim • v ' 
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The loss sustained by the British in this last encounter was^ 
on the part of the navy, one midshipman (Mr. Wright) and five 
seamen killed, and 19 seamen wounded; on the part of the 
marines, two lieutenants (Paul Hussey and John Linzee Spea)^ 
and 22 rank and file killed, one major (William Minto), one 
captain (Robert Torkington), two lieutenants (Richard Parry"^" 
and George Peebles), two sei'geants, two drummers, 27 rank 
and file wounded ; and on the part of the army, six officers, six 
sergeants, one drummer, 143 rank and file, 21 horses killed, 66 
officers, one quartermaster, 61 sergeants, seven drummers, 946 
rank and file, five horses wounded, and one rank and file 
missing; grand total, 186 killed, 1135 wmunded, and one^ 
missing. 

On the 18th of March the castle of Abouldr, mounted with 
ten guns and two heavy mortars, and garrisoned, the French 
say, with 300 men under chef de bataillon Vinache, after a 
bombardment of tw^o days, surrendered on honourable terms 
to a detachment of the army under Colonel Dalhousie. What- 
ever may have become of the rest of the garrison, the prisoners 
taken did not amount to more than 150 officers and men. 

On the same day, in an affair of patroles between the cavalry 
of the two armies, the British sustained a loss of one quarter- 
master, seven rank and file, and 18 horses killed, one officer, 
six rank and file, and 12 horses wounded, and one quartermaster, 
12 rank and file, and seven horses missing. On the same day, 
also, a Turkish squadron, of two 74s, four frigates and cor- 
vettes, and a few smaller vessels, anchored in Aboukir bay. It 
was likewise on the same day that Generals Friant and Lanusse 
despatched a vessel to France, with information of the actual 
state of the French army : and the commander was directed to 
look out on his passage for the squadron of M. Ganteaume, 
whose intended arrival the Regeneree had announced, and to 
inform him of the position of the British fleet. Tliis despatch- 
Tessel appears to have arrived safe at Toulon ; but, for the rea- 
sons elsewhere stated, she did not, in her way thither, meet 
M. Ganteaume. 

Although it was on the 4th of March that General Meiiou had 
become officially apprized of the arrival of the British expedition 
in the bay of Aboukir, he did not, it appears, set out from the 
liead«quarters at Cairo^ until the 11th, nor arrive at the camp 
under the eastern walls of Alexandria before the evening of the 
18th. The reinforcement he brought with him augmented the 
French force at Alexandria, according to the Moniteur, to 14,000 
men, exclusive of cavalry, artillery, and guides ; but the French 
historians say, to only 9730 men, including 1380 cavalry, with 

This gallant officer is the same mentioned in the cutting out of the* 
MundoYi. His wounds might have entitled him to a pension, but the libe-* 
mlitj of government was asleep on this occasion. 
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46 pieGes of cannon. The effective force of tlie British army at 
Bedali is represented not to have exceeded 10,000 men, including 
only 300 cavalry, with, according to the French, 12 pieces ot 
movable artillery, and 30 pieces hi the different redoubts thrown 
lip to protect the encampment. This is taking the numbers, 
except in the case of the British artillery, which we believe to 
he overrated, as each party has represented his own to be ; but, 
according to the statement on the opposite side, the British 
force was 16,000, or the whole that had been landed, and the 
French force between 1 1,000 and 12,000, an amount considerably 
less than is admitted by the Moniteur. 

On the 21st, at about an hour before daylight, the French 
attacked the British with great impetuosity ; but, after an obsti- 
nate and sanguinary contest, were repulsed, with a loss estimated 
by themselves at 800 killed, 200 wounded (a small proportion), 
and 400 prisoners; but other accounts represent the French loss 
on this day, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, at nearly 3000 
men. Among the killed were Generals Laiiusse, Roize, and 
Baudot, and, among the wounded, General Destaiog and several 
other distinguished officers. 

The loss on the part of the British w^as also unusually severe : 
it amounted to 10 officers, nine sergeants, 224 rank and file, and 
two horses killed, GO officers, 48 sergeants, three drummers, 
1082 rank and file, and three horses (a sufficient proof of the 
small quantity of cavalry present) wounded, and three officers, 
three sergeants, and 28 rank and file missing. Among the mor- 
tally wounded was the commander-m-chief, by a miisket-shot at 
the upper part of the thigh; and among the remaining wounded 
were Major-general Moore and Brigadier-general Hope, both in 
the head, but not dangerously. 

The marines, having been appointed to the duty of Aboukir 
castle and its vicinity, were not present in this action ; but the 
seamen, under their gallant leader, Captain Sir Sidney Smith, 
shared in it, and sustained a loss of one master’s mate (Mr. 
Krebs) and three seamen killed, Sir Sidney himself, but not 
badly. Lieutenant Lewis Davis of the Swiftsure, and 48 seamen 
wounded ; making the grand total of the British loss in the 
Battle of Canopus, as the French have named it, amount to 247 
killed, 1243 wounded, and 34 missing. 

General Sir Ralph Abercromby, at his own request, was con- 
veyed on board the Foudroyant, whet% he breathed his last on 
the 28th of March, leaving as his successor in the command of ^ 
the British army, Major-general John Hely Hutchinson, who 
thus feelingly and eloquently expresses himself on the subject^of 
General Abercromby death : Were it permitted for a soldier 
to regret any one who has fallen in the service of his country, I 
might be excused for lamenting him more than any other person ; 
hut it is some consolation to* those who, tenderly loved him, that 
as Ms life honourable , ' m was -his, 'death glorious. His 
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memory will be recorded in the annals of his country, will be 
sacred to every British soldier, and embalmed in the recollection 
of a grateful posterity/' 

On the 26th a second Ottoman squadron arrived, having on 
board about 6000 Turks and Albanians. This made the Turkish 
force at anchor in the bay of Aboukir, including the Sultan- 
Selim three-decker, of 110 guns, amount to six sail of the line, 
and eight frigates and corvettes ; all tolerably fine vessels, but 
in bad hands. On or about the 3d of April the Turkish troops 
were landed, and shortly afterwards, with a division of 800 
British troops and eight pieces of cannon under Colonel Spencer, 
were sent to attack the town and castle of Rosetta, which com- 
mands the western branch of the Nile. After a fatiguing march 
across the desert, the allied troops succeeded, with little or no 
opposition from the few French troops, apparently not more than 
800, there stationed, in gaining possession of this important 
post,’ which, besides giving to the British the unmolested 
navigation of the Nile, enabled them to open a communication 
with the friendly inhabitants of the Delta, and thus obtain 
supplies of provisions for the numerous mouths they had to 
feed. 

On the 16th, at llh. 30 m. a.m., the castle of Jullien, 
situated on the banks of the Nile, and defended by 15 pieces of 
cannon, four armed djerms moored under its walls, and a garrison 
of nearly 400 men, part of the troops which had retired from 
Rosetta, was attacked, on the side of the Nile, by a division of 
British and Turkish gun-boats, commanded by Captain Richard 
Curry of the bomb-vessel Fury, and on the land-side by the 
British division of Colonel Spencer’s corps, including the prin- 
cipal part of the artillery. Two other divisions, it appears, were 
sent against the tower of Abou-Mandhour and the village of 
Gehdid. These were soon reduced ; but it took until the 19th, 
at 6 A. M., before the castle of Jullien surrendered. This the 
garrison, numbering 368 men, did upon honourable terms, after 
a brave defence, in which they lost about 40 men in killed and 
wounded. 

In the pocket of General Roize, left dead on the field of battle 
at Canopus, was found a^'letter from General Menpu at Cairo, 
expressing a fear that the British had, or would, cut the canal of 
Alexandria, and thus let the waters of the Mediterranean, or 
those more immediately Lake Madieh, into the basin of the 
ancient Lake Mareotis, which for ages past had been dry, except 
^that a considerable portion of it, at certain seasons especially, 
was impassable owing to the swampy nature of its bed. The 
hint was taken, and on the 15th of April the cut w^as made ; 
but, although the first rush of water, from its volume and im- 
petuosity, was awfully grand, some time elapsed before the 
whole area of the lake became covered. As soon as that was 
accomplished, the troops under General Menou, shut up in 
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Alexandria, and numbering, according to tlie French accounts, 
6000 men, became separated from the 4000 under General 
Lagrange, intrenched at El-Aft, and the 6000 under General 
Belliard, in garrison at Cairo. If to these numbers, short as 
they are of the returns published in the Moniteur, be added, the 
loss known to have been already sustained, together with the 
several detachments in Upper Egypt, particularly the garrisons 
of Salalieh, Belbeis, Suez, Lesbeh, and Bourlos, our previous 
enumeration of the French force spread over this country will 
not be considered immoderately estimated. 

On the 26th of April, having left Major-general Coote in 
command of the army before Alexandria, Major-general Hutchin- 
son arrived at Rosetta, to press in person the operations against 
the French in the interior of the country. On the 5th of May 
Major-general Hutchinson, with the combined British and 
Turks, in number about 8000, marched along the banks of the 
Nile towards the position of General Lagrange at El-Aft, ac- 
companied on the river by a division of British and Turkish 
gun-boats under the command, since the occupation of Rosetta 
and the expected arrival of Rear-admiral Ganteau me upon the 
coast (when Sir Sidney Smith returned to the Tigre), of Captain 
James Stevenson, assisted by Captain John Morrison, Richard 
Curry, and James Hilly ar. 

On the 7th, having previously destroyed their gun-vessels 
with all the provisions and stores on board of them, the French 
abandoned El-Aft and retreated towards Rahmanieh. On the 
same evening the allied troops entered El-Aft, and on the 9th 
advanced to Rahmanieh, where General Lagrange had taken 
post, with an apparent intention of making a stout resistance. 
At 10 A* M. Captain Curry, with four flats and three armed 
launches, commenced an attack upon the French forts at Rali- 
manieh, and continued in action with them until 4 p.m., when 
his division was relieved by the Turkish gun-boats. In this 
creditable affair the navy sustained a loss of Lieutenant Hobbes 
and three seamen killed and seven seamen wounded. During 
the same night the French general retreated towards Cairo, 
leaving in the fort his sick and wounded, about 110 in number, 
under the command of chef de brigaSb Lacroix. A detachment 
of 50 cavalry from Alexandria were taken at the same time that 
Rahmanieh surrendered. The possession of this important post 
efiectually cut off all communication between Alexandria and 
the interior of Egypt ; and in gaining it the allied forces suffered 
no greater loss than one drummer, four rank and file, and 10 ^ 
horses killed, and four officers, one sergeant, one drummer, 18 
rank and file, and 18 horses wounded. ^ ^ '• 

Continuing their march towards the capital of Egypt, which 
General Lagrange with his division had entered on the 13th, the 
allied forces, on the 14th, fell in with and captured a French 
armed vessel and 16 djerms, cmf^ng;Wine, spirits, clothing, 
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about 5000Z. sterling in specie/ some heavy pieces of ordnauce> 
and about 150 troops, from Cairo to Eahmanieb* Having 
entered the Nile by the canal of Menouf, which joins the 
Damietta and Rosetta branches, the French commanding 
officer knew nothing of the retreat of General Lagrange and 
the surrender of Ralimanieh. On the 17th a division of cavalry 
and infantry under Brigadier- general Doyle, from previous 
information furnished by the Arabs, intercepted a body of 
550 camels escorted by 560 French under the command of 
chef de brigade Cavalier, going from Alexandria, which they 
had quitted on the 14th, towards the province of Bahireli, to 
procure provision, of which the garrison of Alexandria were now 
in great want. Finding himself likely to be overpowered, M. 
Cavalier very properly quitted his sluggish charge, and with his 
troops took to the desert. Here the French oflicer was ovei- 
taken by a party of British cavalry, and surrendered upon 
honourable terms. 

On the same day on which this surrender took place, the 
small garrison, about 200, of the fort of Lesbeh, on the Damietta 
branch of the Nile, invested on the land-side by a Turkish force,, 
and near the Bogaz of Damietta by a flotilla of British gun- 
boats, abandoned the post and retired upon Bourlos. This post 
the two garrisons, numbering together about 700 men, also 
evacuated, and embarked on board five small vessels, in the 
hope to be able to reach the new or north-eastern port of Alex- 
andria. Four of these vessels were captured and carried into 
Aboukir bay; but the fifth, after being chased in vain by a 
Turkish corvette, succeeded in reaching the coast of Italy. 

Owing to delays from various causes, among others perhaps 
the non-arrival of more than about 300 of the troops expected to 
join from the borders of the Red Sea, the allied British and 
Turkish forces marching towards Cairo, which is distant about 
164 miles from Rosetta, did not until the 20th of June arrive at 
Embabeh, a village distant a mile and a half from the fortress of 
Giseh, on the banks of the Nile directly opposite to Cairo, and 
in which fortress General Belliard had stationed a garrison. On, 
the 22d, while preparaticms were making to besiege Cairo and 
its different forts by the affied forces (of which a numerous army 
under the grand vizier, now formed a part), General Belliard 
sent a flag of truce to Lieutenant-general ^ Hutchinson, olfering 
to capitulate upon honourable terms. These were soon settled 
and drawn up, and on the 27th were signed by the respective 
parties. By the terms of the treaty the French troops, of which 
there were, in effective men, 8000, besides 1000 sick, and about 
half as many in a convalescent state, were to be conveyed to a 
''|OTt of France. 

, . Tv Before we descend the Nile to bring the campaign to a con- 
^ Promoted some time before, but we are uncertain when 
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elusion, some account ninst be given of the British and native 
troops from Bombay, amounting to about 6000, which, according 
to the original plan of proceeding, were to have co-operated 
with those disembarked on the shores of the Mediterranean, 

On the 2 1st of April the British 60-gun ship Leopard, Captain 
Thomas Surridge, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral John 
Blankett, anchored in the road of Suez, with two or three 
frigates and sloops, and about the same number of transports. 
On the 22d, at daybreak, an oflSicer and a party of the 86lh 
regiment landed from the Leopard, and took possession of the 
town of Suez, which the French garrison had prewously evacu- 
ated, At 8 A. M. the British union jack was hoisted at the flag- 
staff on shore. In a day or two afterwards the transports dis- 
embarked their troops ; and on the 14th of May Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd, of the 86tli regiment landed from the Leopard. 
On the 6th of June, every thing being in readiness, Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd, with his detachment numbering about 320 men,, 
set out to march across the desert to Cairo, a distance, by the 
regular route, of about 60 miles, but by the route intended to be 
taken, in order to avoid meeting a superior force of the enemy, 
somewhat more. On the occasion of the departure of the British 
detachment upon this hazardous service, the Leopard fired a 
salute of 1 1 guns. 

On the 13th the Leopard and vessels in her company sailed 
from Suez, and on the iSth anchored in the bay of Kosseir; 
where %vere lying the 50-gun ship Romney, Captain Sir Home 
Riggs Popham, and 12-pounder 36-gun frigate Sensible (armed 
en flute, we believe), Captain Robert Sauce, with several trans- 
ports. These, since the 9th, had landed Major-general Baird,» 
with the second division of the Bombay troops : the first division^ 
under Lieutenant-colonel Murray, had arrived and disembarked 
since the 14th of May,^ Some time between the lOtk and 15th 
of June the two divisions set off upon their march across the 
desert, by the valley of Kuittah, and on the 30th arrived at Konev 
or Kenneh, on the banks of the Nile ; but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring boats to descend that river, Major-general 
Baird did not effect his junction with Lieutenant-general Hutch- 
inson until several days after the surrender of Cairo. Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd had joined since the 11th or 12th; but hisjoiirney 
had been a most painful and distressing one, 23 of his detach- 


^ A contemporary has made a sad jumble of the proceedings of the BrmAh 
squadron in the lied Sea. According to Captain Brenton (voL p- 7&X 
Rear-admiral Blankett died as soon as he was Joined by Sir Home Popham^, 
and Captain Surridge tliereupon left the direction of the naval forces 
under tiie able niamigement” of the latter. So far from this having heen the 
case, the Rear-admiral died on the 14th of July, when the Leopaid and Roin- 
uey, sailing in company, were albout to cmt Mocha road on their 

return to Bombay. ■ : 
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and 1300 sailors, were to be conveyed to France at British 
expense, as had already been the case with the garrison of 
Cairo. . „ 

This concluding operation of the campaign was effected after 
a loss to the British army, in the four or five skirmishes which 
had immediately preceded it, of only 13 rank and file killed, 
and six officers, four sergeants, one drummer, and 1 13 rank and 
file wounded, and to the British navy, in the attack upon Mara- 
bou, of one midshipman (Mr. Hull, of the Ajax) undone seaman 
killed, and two seamen wounded ; thus making the general loss 
on the part of the British in the Egyptian campaign, as far as it 
lias been officially reported, 330 killed, 18/2 wounded, atid 39 
missing. That of the French, commencing at the disembark- 
ation of the British troops in Aboukir bay, may be stated at 
from 3000 to 4000 men in killed alone j an amount, great as it 
Biay appear, considerably below what some of the English 
writers have declared it to have been. , , , 

The French ships of war found in the old or western harbour 
were the Causse 64, the frigates Egyptienne, Justice, and 
R6generee, and two small ex-Venetian fngates, of whose names 
we are uncertain. The Dubois appears to have been broken up. 
The Heliopolis was probably one of the ex-Turkish corvettes 
restored to the captain pacha ; and the Lodi, mnee the middle 
of May, had been despatched to France with General Reymer, 
sent home by General Menou. This remarkably fine bn|, in 
spite of the numerous British cruisers at that time m the Medi- 
terranean, accomplished her passage in safety, arnving on the 

28th of June at the port of Nice, -n m t i. 

In the division of the ships between the British and Turkish 
naval commanders-in-chief, the latter received the Causse, 
Justice, and one of the Venetian frigates ; and the formeMhe 
Egyptienne, B6g6n6r6e, and the other Venetian frigate. What 
hecaL of the latter frigate we are unable to say ; but the 
Ileg6n6ree, a ship of 902 tons, and a very fast sailer was added 
to the British navy as a 12-pounder 36-pn fngate, ^7 tbe name 
of Alexandria. The Egyptienne was also added to t^e ^itmh 
navy, by her own iiame; and, from her size and qualifications, 

claims a more particular notice. , - , t> „ n;.. 

Of the two new ships of the line which Buonaparte, m his 
letter to the Directory of April, 1798,* contemplated to have 
ready by the ensuing September, one, as ^ 

Snartiatp inst ready to be, if not actually launched. I he other 
SSdy b»n, or than w.=, .o atod I»r ooo- 

struction, that, instead of becoming ^ 7 igthof Julv 

French or 1900 English, she was launched on the mb. ot July, 
1799 as I friLe of 1430 tons English. This had been done, 
by throwing m her stem and stem until they were perpendicular, 
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land proportionably contracting the breadth of her frame. The 
ship, thus reduced in length and breadth, was pierced for 15 
guns of a side on the main deck, and 10 on the quarterdeck and 
forecastle, or 60 guns in the whole. But, when ready to be 
fitted for sea, the foremost maindeck port was found too much 
in the bend of the how to admit a gun : hence the Egyptienne 
(as, considering her first destination, the ship was appropriately 
named) i-eceived on board 28, instead of 30, long M-pounders 
for her main deck, 12 long 8-pounders and two 36-pomider brass 
carronades for the quarterdeck, and four long 8-pounders and 
two 36-pounder brass carronades for the forecastle ; total 48 
guns, with a complement, as alleged, of 400, but, we rather 
think, of 450 men and boys. 

Conformably to this arrangement of her guns, the Egyptienne, 
when, about six months after her capture, the British admiralty 
ordered her to be armed, was established with 28 long 24- 
pounders on the main deck, 12 carronades, 24-pounders, and 
two long 9-pounders on the quarterdeck, and four carronades 
and two long guns of the same two calibers on the forecastle, 
total 48 guns; with a complement, upon the prevalent econo- 
mical scale of the British navy, of 330 men and boys. A 
contemporary, whose mistakes respecting the armaments of 
ships, English as well as foreign, we are almost tired of cor- 
recting, says thus of the frigate in question : ^^The Egyptienne, 
a frigate of sixteen, hundred tons, taken at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in 1800, carried on her maindeck sixteen long thirty-t wo pounders 
on each side, and on her quarterdeck and forecastle sixteen forty- 
two pound carronades, and four long twelve-pounders/^^' 

As w’e have done on most other occasions, so we must here, 
give some account of the honours and rewards bestowed upon 
the conquerors. The thanks of parliament \vere voted to both 
€ommaiiders-in-cbief. Lieutenant-general Hutchinson was made, 
and no one can say undeservedly, first a knight of the bath, and 
then a peer of Great Britain ; and Lord Keith was raised from 
a peer of Ireland to a peer of Great Britain : not certainly for 
any active exertions in bringing the campaign to a close, nor, we 
presume, for doing what any clever agent for transports might 
have done as well, disembarking the troops ; but as the head of 
the naval part of the expedition, without the aid of which, it is 
clear, the campaign itself could not have been undertaken. 

We are unable to state what officers of the navy gained steps 
ill rank ; but undoubtedly those serving on shore with the army, 
and on board the flotilla upon the Nile and the neighbouring 
lakes, well merited the promotion they may have obtained. The 
following is the handsome manner in which the commander-in- 
chief of the army speaks of their exertions : The labour and 
fatigue of the navy have been continued and excessive ; it has not 


^ Brenton, vol I., p, 43, 
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been of one day or of one week, bnt for months together. In the 
bay of Abonkir, on the new inundation, and on the Nile, for 160 
miles, they have been employed without intermission, and have 
submitted to many privations with a cheerfulness and patience 
highly creditable to them and advantageous to the public 
■service.’^ 

We cannot dismiss the Egyptian campaign without observing, 
that all the benefit derived from its successful termination, the 
removal of the French army from Egypt, might have been at- 
tained 18 months before, had Lord Keith not refused to ratify the 
treaty entered into by Sir Sidney Smith. What blood and trea- 
sure would then have been saved ! Treasure, indeed, could it but 
be known how the British government was defrauded by jobbers, 
contractors, and agents of one sort or the other. At ali events, 
the infraction of the treaty of El-Arich, how much soever others 
may have suffered by it, eventually benefited him, whose con- 
sent alone had been wanted to carry that treaty into effect. We 
now gladly quit the shores of Egypt and its military warfare, to 
resume our narrative of naval operations ; and, in particular, to 
give some account of the proceedings of the French and their 
allies the Spaniards at the opposite extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

BEITISH AND FEANCO-SPANISH FLEETS. 

Very soon after the conclusion of the treaty of Limeville, the 
First Consul of France began using every means in his power to 
detach from England the few powers that were on friendly 
terms with her. With Naples, Buonaparte succeeded ; but, 
although by the intrigues of his brother Lucien with the famous 
Godoy, the Prince of Peace, Spain was induced, on the 27th of 
February, 1801, to declare war against her neighbour, and al- 
though a powerful French army had crossed the Bidassoa, 
Portugal remained firm. The subsequent irruption of atipanish 
army into the province of Alentejo, however, altered the tone of 
the prince-regent ; and on the 6th of June, at Badajos, the 
latter concluded a treaty of peace with- Spain, and agreed, not 
only to cede to her the conquered province of Alentejo, but to 
expel the English from the ports of Portugal. The effect pro- 
duced upon Buonaparte by this separate concession to Spain, 
and the measures taken by England to prevent either France or 
Spain from reaping any solid advantage from their sinister 
attempts upon her ancient ally, we shall advert to hereafter. 

Some time in the month of March, by his secret and corrupt 
influence at the court of Madrid, Buonaparte got King Charles 
to make over to France, either by sale or hire, six sail or the line 
lying in the port of Cadiz ; and wMcIi ships were to be there 
manned by French crews, and then,,^as' was understood, to co- 
operate with a Spanish naval forcei' -in' entering the Tagus and 
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sacking Lisbon. This was a plan which, as far as respected the 
British property in the port, a French admiral, of whom honom- 
able mention has already been made in these pages, recom- 
mended as a feasible enterprise for the Brest fleet, when it 
put to sea in the beginning of the year 1796. I propose,^’' 
says M. Kerguelin, conduct the fleet of the republic to 
Lisbon, to anchor in front of the capital, within musket shot of 
the city and the palace of the king ; to send ahead of the fleet 
a frigate with a flag of truce, announcing that the fleet of the 
republic comes not to do harm to the Portuguese, although the 
allies and slaves of England, but to require that all the British 
storehouses and ships be forthwith delivered up, under a penalty 
of having the city rased to its foundation. This enterprise 
would gain for France 200 millions, in cash or British merchan- 
dise; England would receive a terrible shock, which would 
produce bankruptcies and a general consternation ; our fleet, 
without being buffeted about the sea,^' would return to Brest, 
loaded with riches and covered with glory ; and France wuld 
once more astonish Europe with a new triumph.'' ’f 

We formerly noticed the return to Toulon from Leghorn of 
three ships of Rear-admiral Ganteaume’s squadron, on account 
of the paucity of hands to work them. J These three ships, the 
Indomptable and Formidable, of 80 guns, Captains Moncousu 
and Lalonde, and Desaix, of 74 guns, Captain Christy-Palliere, 
along with the ex-Venetian 38-gun frigate Muiron, Captain 
Jules-Frangois Martinencq, were placed under the orders of 
Rear-admiral Durand-Linois, with directions to proceed to Cadiz, 
and there effect a junction with Rear-admiral Dumanoir-le- 
Pelley and his six newly-made French sail of the line. These 
nine ships, with a Spanish squadron of six more under Vice- 
admiral don Juan Joaquin de Moreno, were then, as a case 
more urgent than that of despoiling Lisbon, to carry a reinforce- 
ment to Egypt ; not, we believe, wholly from Toulon, but prin- 
cipally from the Ifeapolitan ports of Ancona, Manfredonia, 
Brindisi, and Otranto ; at which several ports there were assem- 
bled, in the month of June, as many as 32,000 French troops. 

On the 13th of June Rear-admiral Linois, with his squadron 
of three sail of the line and one frigate, having on board a small 
detachment of troops, under Brigadier-general Devaux, put to 
sea from the road of Toulon, bound to Cadiz ; off which port, 
by the last advices, were cruising two British 74s only, and 
occasionally but one. On the next day the French admiral 
chased away some British frigates, left cruising in the gulf of 
Lyons by Rear-admiral Sir John Borlase Warren; who, with 
the Renown and squadron, was then about to enter the har- 

* Aliudingto the storm from which the Brest feet suffered so much in 
January, 1795. See voL i., p. 286, 

f For the original see Appendix, No* 11. 

I See p, 92. ^ 
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bonr of Valetta, island of Malta, to revictual, preparator}’* to 
his pursuit of M, Gaiiteaume, of whom he had just received 
intelligence. Delayed by head winds, M. Linois was not able, 
until towards the end of the month, to double Cape de Gata. ^ 

On the 1st of July the French ships, then working against a 
strong west-north-west wind, were seen from Gibraltar f where 
the only British vessel of war at anchor was the 14-gun polacre- 
sioop Calpe, Captain the Honourable George Heneage Lawrence 
Dundas. On the 2d M. Linois captured' a small British bri<y 
employed as a packet to Minorca ; and on the 3d, when more 
than two thirds through the Straits, the French admiral was so 
fortunate as to capture, but not until she had resorted to every 
manoeuvre ter escape which her skilful commander could devise, 
the 14-guH brig-sloop Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane. Learn- 
ing now that Cadiz was blockaded by a superior force. Rear- 
admiral Linois, with his squadron and prizes, bore up for Alge- 
ziras. On the 4th, at about 10 a. m., he rounded Cabrita point in 
sight of the Calpe at her anchorage, and at 5 p. m. came to with 
his ships in front of the town of Algeziras, still in full view of the 
British at the rock. 

At this time the British squadron stationed off Cadiz consisted 
of the 


? Rear-admiral (b.) Sir James Sauraarez, 
80 Csesar ..... i xt 


74 


{ Pompee 
Spencer 
Venerable 
Superb . 

Hannibal 
Audacious 
Frigate Thames, and brig Pasley. 


( Captain Jahleel Brenton. 

„ Charles Sterling. 

„ Henry D’Esterre Darby. 

„ Samuel Hood. 

Richard Goodwin Keats. 
„ Solomon Ferris. 

„ Shuldham Peard. 


On the 5th of July, at 2 A. M., Lieutenant Richard Janvarin, 
who had been despatched from Gibraltar by Captain Dimdas of 
the Calpe, joined the Caesar in a* boat, and informed Sir James of 
the appearance off the rock of the squadron of M. Linois, endea- 
vouring to get to the westward. The British squadron in Cadiz bay 
■consisted now of only six sail of the line, the Superb having, since 
the 1st of the month, been detached to watch the entrance of the 
Guadalquivir, a river about 18 miles to the northward. 

Sir James and ,the ships with him immediately tacked off 
shore. At daylight another despatch vessel from Gibraltar 
boarded the Thames, with intelligence of the French squadron^s 
having put into Algeziras. The frigate was immediately 
despatched by the Rear-admiral to recall the Superb, then in 
the north by east with her topgallants just above the horizon, 
and direct Captain Keats to follow the squadron to Algeziras. 
At 8 A. M. the Ceesar made the signal to prepare for battle, and 
for anchoring by the stem; and immediately afterwards bore 
away for the gut, with a moderate breeze from the northward 
and westward. In the mean time the Snperb, ta whom at about 
voii. III. t ;■ ■■ 
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5 li* 15 m* A.M* the Thames had made the signal of recall^ lay 
nearly becalmed, in company with the Pasley brig. 

Towards 10 a. m. the squadron also became becalmed ; but, 
liaving got into the strength of the current, the ships contiiiueci 
drifting so fast to the eastward, as very soon to be entirely out 
of sight of the Superb, Thames, and Pasley. 

At about 4 p, M. a light air sprang up from the west-north- 
west; and the Csesar and squadron, recently joined by the 
Plymouth lugger from Gibraltar, took immediate advantage of 
it. At 9 p. M. the weather again fell calm, and continued so 
until 3 A. M. on the 6th. A light breeze then sprang up from 
.the same quarter as before, and the ships crowded sail through 
the Straits. Owing to the local experience of Captain Hood, it 
had been arranged that the Venerable should lead to the attack; 
but it was not, we believe, intended that any of the ships should 
anchor, unless, from a sudden fall in the wind, or any other 
circumstances, compelled to do so. At 4 a. m., the ships then 
standing on in line ahead thus, Venerable, Pompee, Audacious, 
Cmsar, Spencer, and Hannibal, Cape ‘ TariSa bore from the 
Pompee north-east distant three miles. At 7 a. m. the Vene- 
rable, opening Cabrita point, made the signal for seeing the 
French ships, which were then warping further in shore, to get 
completely under the protection of the batteries that defended 
the road. The signal was immediately made by the Csesar, to 
engage the enemy on arriving up with him in succession. 

Of the defensive means possessed by the French admiral, we 
will now endeavour to give a description. The road of Algeziras 
is open and shallow, with sunken rocks in different parts of it. 
Upon a point of the coast, at the distance of rather more than a 
mile and a half south-east of the town, stands Fort Santa-Garcia; 
and, about the third of a mile from the town, in the same direc- 
tion, another tower or fort. Directly in front of the point on 
which this latter tower stands, and at the distance from it of 
rather more than a quarter of a mile, is a small island, named 
Isla-Verda, upon which is a battery mounting seven long 24- 
pounders. About three quarters of a mile, or rather less, to the 
northward of the town, stands the battery of San-Iago, mount- 
ing five long 18-pounders, and close to the northern extremity 
of this battery, near the water's edge, is the tower of Almiraote,, 
but in what maimer mounted we are unable to say. There are 
also several forts on the northern shore of Gibraltar bay, but at 
too great a distance to afford any protection to tbe road of Alge- 
ziras, except perhaps by throwing shells. The road, however, is 
admirably protected by the flanking fire of the San-Iago and the 
island batteries. There were also, at this time in the road, 14 
heavy gun-boats ; a description of force peculiarly advantageous, 
where an enemy is likely to be baffled by light and variable 
winds, and perplexed with an intricate and dangerous navigation. 
;;„4-In.|ioad thus defended by nature and art, M. Linois moored 
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Ills three ships in line ahead, '.thns : the Formidahle ..ahreast^ or 
nearly abreast;, of the San-Iago battery, the Desaix about 500 
yards astern and to the southward of the flag-ship, and the 
Iiidomptable about the same distance astern of the Desaix, The 
Muiron took her station a little within and to the northward of 
Isla-Verda. Three , of the gun-boats were anchored about a 
quarter of a mile to the south-west of the last-named island ; 
four others between Fort San-Iago and the Formidable, and the 
remaining seven off a point of land about half a mile to the 
northward of the tower of Almirante, 

At about 7h. 50 m. a. m., just as the Pompee with a fresh 
breeze had shortened sail and hauled round Cabrita, the battery 
at the point fired several shot at her, but without effect. At 
8 A.M, the Venerable lay becalmed at a considerable distance 
on the starboard bow of the Pompee ; and in a few minutes after- 
wards that ship and the Audacious, who was on the Pompee's 
starboard quarter, passed the Venerable to windward. At this 
time the Cmsar and two remaining ships ^vere upwards of three 
miles astern, using every endeavour to get up. 

Hauling close up for the tower of Santa-Garcia and the island 
battery, the Pompee, at 8h. 30 ra., received the fire of the 
Muiron, and successively of the Indomptable, Desaix, and For- 
midable. It now falling calm, the Pompee fired a broadside at 
each of the two latter ships ; and at 8 h. 45 m. dropped her 
anchor so close to the Formidable’s starboard bow that the 
latter’s buoy was on the Pompee’s off or starboard side. As 
soon as she had clew^ed up her sails, and tautened her springs, the 
Pompee opened a heavy fire upon the Formidable; but who 
very soon, by warps from the shore, increased her distance. 

At about 8h. 50 m. the Audacious, and in five minutes after- 
wards the Venerable, bafi-led also by the want of wind, dropped 
their anchors ; the one abreast of the Indomptable, but not so 
near as her captain washed, and the other, from unavoidable 
^ causes, at a still greater distance from the quarter of the Formi- 
dable. A furious cannonade now ensued between these three 
British ships, and the four French ships, gun-boats, and bat- 
teries. In less than half an hour from its commencement, and 
when the Formidable, for some cause or other, had suspended, 
not to say ceased, her fire, the Pompee, owing to the strength 
of the current, swang with her head towards her opponent’s 
broadside. In this situation, the Pompee could only ply her 
starboard guns at the batteries of San-Iago and Almirante, and 
at the gun-boats moored in front of them ; all of which kept up 
in return a very destructive fire. 

At about 9 li. 15 m. a.m. the Csesar got up ; and, as she made 
the signal for the ships to anchor in the best manner for mutual 
support, dropped her anchor ahead of the Audacious. After 
sending a spring on board of the Venerable, which ship was on 
her starboard quarter, the Csesar opened her heavy broadside 
upon the Desaix. The H[ainaiWt,.'aboul five minutes afterwards^ 
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gol also into action, anchoring within hail of the C^sar, and 
rather upon her starboard bow. The Spencer, baffled as much 
as any of her companions and to leeward of the whole of them, 
could not get much nearer than was sufficient to expose her to 
the heavy Sre of the Spanish batteries, from w^hich, towards the 
latter part of the action especially, hot shot, as well as shells, 
were thrown. 

At a few minutes past 10 A. m. the Hannibal was hailed by 
> the Cffisar, but no person on board the former appears to have 
heard distinctly what was said. Soon afterwards a boat with an 
officer came on board the Venerable, bearing the rear-admiral^ 
orders, that Captain Ferris should go and rake the French 
admiral;^' no doubt with the intention of supporting the 
Pompee, who just at that time w^as in a very critical situation. 

Cutting her cable and casting herself by the spring, the Han** 
nibal immediately made sail to the northward, with wffiat wind 
there was, still blowing from the west-north-west. Having 
stood, in the direction of Rio Palmenos, into a quarter less six, 
the Hannibal tacked for the Formidable; but about 11 a.h., 
just as she had arrived abreast of the tower of Almirante, and 
was in the act of hauling more closely in shore, to cross the hawse 
of the French ship, nearly within hail of whom she then was, 
the Hannibal took the ground. In this distressing situation, 
the Hannibal with as many of her foremast guns as would bear, 
■opened a fire upon the Formidable, and directed the remainder, 
with evident efiect, upon the tower of Almirante, battery of San- 
lago, and gun-boats. The ship appearing to swing a little, an 
efibrt was made, by letting go an anchor and heaving a strain 
upon it, to get her afloat, but without effect. With some diffi- 
cult, owing to the signal-halliards having been shot away, the 
Hannibal apprized the admiral of her situation; and shortly 
afterwards one boat came from the Gcesar and another from the 
Venerable. Finding that no assistance could be afforded by 
them, Captain Ferris sent back the Venerable's boat, and sent* 
the Cmzr% officers and men in one of the Hannibal's cutters, 
their pinnace having been sunk alongside by a shot. 

The light westerly breeze, by which the Hannibal had so gal- 
lantly steered to her present unfortunate situation, appears to 
have been very partial, as the other British ships all the while 
lay nearly becalmed. Soon after the Hannibal had grounded, 
however, a light breeze sprang up from the north-east. Hoping 
by this means to get furtWr from the reach of the British ships, 
some of whom were observed preparing to take advantage of it 
and approach nearer, M. Linois threw out the signal for his ships 
to cut and run themselves on shore, de couper les cUbles pour 
s'^echouer/'* The French ships did so; but, the wind suddenly 
felling, they were a long time in wearing. The Formidable 
hippi up again with her larboard broadside to the enemy ; but 


• Tictoires et Conquetes, tome xiv., p. 160. 
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the Desaix grounded upon a shoal directly in front of the towU; 
and the Indomptable upon one to the north-east of Isla-l'erda, 
with her larboard bow presented to the sea. 

Desirous to take advantage of this state of the French ships, 
as w^ell as of the breeze which had just sprung up, the Ceesar, 
making the signal for the squadron to do the sarael^cut her 
cables ; and, wearing round the Audacious and Venerable, 
soon brought her broadside to bear upon tlie Indomptable; 
into whose bows, with her fore topsail to the mast, the Caesar 
poured several destructive fires* At a little before noon the 
Audacious, having likewise cut, passed between the Caesar and 
Indomptable; and shortly afterwards the latter’s fore topmast 
came down. The Venerable and Spencer, in compliance with 
the signal, cut their cables, and strove their utmost, but with little 
effect on account of the calm that immediately ensued, to co- 
operate in the attack upon the southernmost French ships and 
island battery. The Venerable, indeed, had her mizen topmast 
shot away just as she was in the act of wearing. The Pompee 
after remaining nearly an hour without being able, on account 
of her position, to bring a gun to bear, had also cut, and was now 
being towed out of action by the boats of the squadron. 

Scarcely had the Audacious, in her new station, brought her 
broadside to bear with effect, ere the calm frustrated her inten- 
tions ; and that ship and the Caesar, without the power of re- 
turning a shot, lay exposed to a heavy fire from the guns of the 
island battery. To add to their perilous state, both ships w^ere 
drifting upon the reef that was near it. Again, a fine breeze 
raised the hopes of the British ; but no sooner had the ships 
prepared to take advantage of it, than it again died away. 

Frustrated thus, as much by the unfavourable state of the! 
weather as by the serious opposition experienced from the 
enemy’s batteries and shipping, and being prevented, by the 
destruction of most of the boats and the absence of the re- 
mainder in towing the Pompee, to storm the island, as had been 
intended, with the marines of the squadron, Sir James Saumarez, 
at 1 h. 35 m. v, m, (by the Csesar’s log, but at 1 h. 20 m. by the 
log of the Audacious), discontinued the action. The Cassar and 
Audacious then cut their cables and springs, and, profiting by a 
light breeze wdiich had just sprung up from the shore, made sail 
on the starboard tack, in company with the Venerable and 
Spencer ; leaving, and being compelled to leave, the dismasted 
and shattered Hannibal as a trophy in the hands of the enemy* 

As this action is one in which the want of a diagram is par- 
ticularly felt, we have done the best in our power to supply the 
deficiency. The coast, the soundings, and the positions of the 
French ships, and of the Hannibal when aground, are taken 
ftom a French chart ; and the positions of 'the British ships, 
except, that of the Spencer, which we .haye marked at hazard, 
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eot also into action, anchoring within liail of the Casar, and 
rather upon her starboard bov¥. The Spencer, baffled as mucli 
as any of her companions and to leeward of the whole of them, 
could not get much nearer than was sufficient; to expose Iier to 
the heavy fire of the Spanish batteries, from which, towards the 
latter part of the action especially, hot shot, as well as shells, 
were thrown. ' ^ ^ ■ 

At a few’ minutes past 10 a. M. the Hannibal was hailed by 
f the CjBsar, but no person on board' the former ■ appears to have 
heard distinctly what was said, - ■ Soon afterwards a boat with an 
officer came on board the V'cnerable, bearing the rear-admiral^s 
orders, that Captain Ferris should go and rake the French 
admiral;^’ no doubt with the intention of supporting the 
Pompee, who just at that time was in a very critical situation. 
Cutting lier cable and casting herself by the spring, the Han- 
nibal immediately made sail to the northwnrd, with what wind 
there was, still blowing from the west-north-w?est. Having 
stood, in the direction of Rio Palmenos, into a quarter less six, 
the Hannibal tacked for the Formidable; but about 11 a.m., 
just as she had arrived abreast of the tower of Aimirante, and 
was in the act of hauling more closely in shore, to cross the hawse 
of the French ship, nearly within hail of whom she then was, 
the Hannibal took the ground. In this distressing situation, 
the Hannibal with as many of her foremast guns as would bear, 
opened a fire upon the Formidable, and directed the remainder, 
with evident effect, upon the tower of Aimirante, battery of San- 
lago, and gun-boats. The ship appearing to swing a little, an 
effort w^as made, by letting go an anchor and heaving a strain 
upon it, to get her afloat, but without effect. With some diffi- 
cult, owing to the signal-halliards having been shot away, the 
Hannibal apprized the admiral of her situation; and shortly 
afterwards one boat came from the Cmsar and another from the 
Venerable. Finding that no assistance could be afforded by 
them, Captain Ferris sent back the Venerable's boat, and sent 
the Caesar’s officers and men in one of the Hannibars cutters, 
their pinnace having been sunk alongside by a shot. 

The light westerly breeze, by which the Hannibal had so gal- 
lantly steered to her present unfortunate situation, appears to 
have been very partial, as the other British ships all the while 
lay nearly becalmed. Soon after the Hannibal had grounded, 
however, a light breeze sprang up from the north-east. Hoping 
by this means to get further from the reach of the British ships, 
some of whom were observed preparing to take advantage of it 
and approach nearer, M. Linois threw out the signal for his ships 
to^cut and run themselves on shore, eouper les c&bles pour 
s’ecbouer/'*^ The French ships did so; but, the wind suddenly 
falling, they were a long time in wearing. The Formidable 
. up again with her larboard broadside to the enemy ; but 

. , ’ . ^ Tictoltm et Oonquetes, tome xiv., p. 160. 
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the Besaix gronnded upon a shoal directly in front of the town,' 
and ' the Indomptable upon one to. the north-east of Isla-Yerda, 
with her larboard bow presented to the sea. 

■ Desirous to take advantage of this state of the French ships, 
as well as of the breeze which had just sprung up, the Casar, 
making the signal for the squadron to do the same!»^cut her 
cables ; and, wearing round the Audacious and Venerable, 
soon brought her broadside to bear upon the Indomptable; 
into whose bows, with her fore topsail to the mast, the Caesar 
poured several destructive fires. At a little before noon the 
Audacious, having likewise cut, passed between the Cmsar and 
Indomptable ; and shortly afterwards the latter^s fore topmast 
came down* The Venerable and Spencer, in compliance with 
the signal, cut their cables, and strove their utmost, but with little 
effect on account of the calm that immediately ensued, to co- 
operate in the attack upon the southernmost French ships and 
island battery. The Venerable, indeed, had her mizen topmast 
shot away just as she was in the act of wearing. The Pompee 
after remaining nearly an hour without being able, on account 
of her position, to bring a gun to bear, bad also cut, and w as now 
being towed out of action by the boats of the squadron. 

Scarcely had the Audacious, in her new station, brought her 
broadside to bear with effect, ere the calm frustrated her inten- 
tions ; and that ship and the Cmsar, without the power of re- 
turning a shot, lay exposed to a heavy fire from the guns of the 
island battery. To add to their perilous state, both ships were 
drifting upon the reef that, was near it* Again, a fine breeze 
raised the hopes of the British ; but no sooner had the ships 
prepared to take advantage of it, than it again died away. 

Frustrated thus, as much by the unfavourable state of thef 
weather as by the serious opposition experienced from the 
enemy’s batteries and shipping, and being prevented, by the 
destruction of most of the boats and the absence of the re- 
mainder in towing the Pompee, to storm the island, as had been 
intended, with the marines of the squadron, Sir James Saumarez, 
at 1 h. 35 m. p. m. (by the Caesar’s log, but at 1 h. 20 m. by the 
log of the Audacious), discontinued th^e action. The Caesar and 
Audacious then cut their cables and springs, and, profiting by a 
light breeze which had just sprung up from the sliore, made sail 
on the starboard tack, in company with the Venerable and 
Spencer ; leaving, and being compelled to leave, the dismasted 
and shattered Hannibal as a trophy in the hands of the enemy. 

As this action is one in which tne want of a diagram is par- 
ticularly felt, we have done the best in our power to supply the 
deficiency. The coast, the soundings, and the positions of the 
French ships, and of the Hannibal when aground, are taken 
from- a French chart ; and the- positions of the British ships, 
except that of the Spencer, which wO'., have, marked at hazard. 
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are taken from the British logs ; as far, at least, as they afford 

any iriformatioii on. the subject* 
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* As soon as the unequal contest, whieli the Hannibal was now 
alone sustaining with tlie French and Spaniards, had inflicted 
upon her a serious loss in killed and wounded, had disabled the 
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a^ the officers and men to shelter themselves in the 'lower part 
iL. T ^ while afterwards, or at about 2 p. m., the 
• ? were hauled do\ra, and were presently re- 
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battery and gun-boats still continued their fire, or bv the French 

who had come on board to take possession, in order to decoy the 
C^pc, then approaching from Gibraltar, we are not prepared to 
Capta® Dundas, deceived by the sirnaL 
wnt Ins boats, with a laudable promptitude, to save the Han- 
nffial s people. The boats were detained by the French • and 
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liam Grave)y six seam.en, and tm^o marines killed^ lier boatswain 
(George William Forster )5 17 seamen,, one bo'y, and six marines 
wounded, and' ont master’s mate (Richard Best) and seven sea- 
men missing ; probably drowned in one of her boats. The main- 
mast bad been shot tbrongh in 'five places,' and all her other 
masts and yards were more or less' injured : several shot had 
also entered her ball. Her tw^o barges, large cutter, lamicii, 
and joilyboat, bad been cot to pieces-,; and ber small cutter or 
pinnace, as already stated, had been sunk as it lay alongside the 
Hannibal. The Pompee had her master (Robert Roxburgh), 
one midshipman (Mr. Steward), 10 seamen, and three marines 
killed, three lieutenants (Richard Cbeeseman, Arthur Stapledon, 
and Thomas Imies), two master’s mates , (Messieurs Curry and 
Hillier), one midsiiipman (L ■ Hibberd), 53 seamen, and 10 
marines wounded. In point of damages, the Pompee was even 
ill a much worse state than the C8esar,:'EOt having a mast, yard, 
spar, shroud, rope, or sail, but ivhich was more or less injured 
by the enemy’s, shot : had it not been, indeed, for the aid of 
several small-craft and boats from Gibraltar, the Pooipee would 
probably have shared the fate of -the Hannibal. The Spencer 
had one first-class volunteer (R. Spencer), and five seamen 
killed, one midshipman (Joseph Chatterton), 23 seamen, and 
three marines wounded. Her principal damages ivere confined 
to her ligging and sails. The Venerable had one iiiidsliipmaa 
(William Gibbons) and seven seamen killed, two iiiidsliipmeii 
(Silvester Austin and Martin Collins), 20 seamen, and three 
marines wounded. The Hannibal had her captain’s clerk 
(David Lindsey), 68 seamen, one lieutenant of marines (James 
i). Williams), "and five private marines killed, one lieutenant 
(John Turner), her master (John 'Wood), one midshipman 
(William Dudgeon), 44 seamen, one lieutenant of marines 
(George Dunfo'rd), and 14 private marines wounded, and sir 
seamen missing, who had probably gone overboard with one of 
the masts. The Audacious had eight seamen killed, and one 
lieutenant of marines (Robert L \V. Day), 25 seamen, and six 
private marines wmindecl: her 'damages were not material. This 
makes the total loss in the British squadron, 121 killed, 240 
wounded, and 14 missing. ^ 

The loss incurred by the French and Spaniards amountecf,,.’ 
-according- to their own published accounts, on the part of the 
latter, to 11 men killed, exclusive of several wounded, and on. 
the part of the former, to 306 killed, including the captains^ 
Moncousu and Lalonde, besides 280, or rather, if the Madrid 
Gazette account is to be relied on, nearly 500 woiiaded. The 
French ships suffered considembly in their masts and hulls ; 
and five Spanish gun-boats were - sunk, and two materially 
damaged. The forts, also, recmved considerable injury from 
the fife of the British ships* Sow 'then - would it have bee% 
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fdl permitted the latter to bestow that fire with 

One would suppose it difficult to raise a doubt as to the 
^llantry, whatever may have been thought of the prudence, of 
the attack upon Algeziras ; yet the French, in their version of 
the anair, made it appear one of the most brilliant exploits which 
metr navy had ever performed. It was no less than that “ three 
xrench sail of the line and a frigate were attacked by six English 
sai o the line and a frigate; that the English were completely 
refuge in Gibraltar, leaving in the possession 
tJ'e Hannibal, of 74 guns ; and that another ship 
01 the line struck, but was aftertvards towed off by a great 

number of English gun-boats.” ^ 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, the Spaniards, as well as 
the French, had a little self-love to gratify. “ The action,” 
say^ the Madrid Gazette-Extraordinary, “ was very obstinate 
Md bloody on both sides ; and likewise on the part of our 
battenes, winch decided the fate of the day.” And, in another 
Fn batteries was so hot and well supported, 

that the enemy sufiered most from them ; and particularly, it is 
to that of ban-Iago we owe the capture of the English ship ; for, 
her bold manoeuvre, of attempting to pass between the French 
rear-admiral’s ship, the Formidable, and the shore, made her 
take the ground ; and, notwithstanding the utmost exertion to 
get her afloat, it was found impossible to move her : then the 

her tottrike dismasted her, and compelled 

TV e must, however, do the French the credit to state, that it 
was their soldiers and artillerymen, disembarked from the ships, 
that occasioned the Spanish batteries to be so admirably served 
^ they were towards the middle and latter part of the action 

’ li f striking of the Pompde, it may be 

^Plained by the fact, as noted down in that ship’s log, that her 

quickly rehoisted. We 
winch tbp to remark upon the ostentatious manner, in 

S E H r announced at the Paris theatres; but 

ance occasion of much less import 

anw, at one of the pnncipal theatres of London. ^ 

relationship which subsisted between a 
^'®bng«isbed officer who was the flag- 
to onr pf f ,Saumaiez m this action, we naturally tumid 

account, in the expectation of seemg that 
Sd ''P’ ^ afford some 

^ “meaning of the 

iwwmg passage m Captam Brenton's Prefece : “ Other writere 
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oa tlie/Siibject,: not. having the advantage of professional know- 
ledge, have fallen into errors natural enough to them, but 
which prove their incompetency to the task they had under- 
taken. It has indeed been the misfortune of our service, that 
its history has generally been written by men, who, however 
qualified by classical education, have wanted those indispensable 
requisites which can only be acquired by professional habits, 
local knowledge, and constant attention: hence it has arisen 
that many important events connected wdth the navy have been 
improperly stated,’’ &c.^ 

This writer informs us, that the Venerable was directed by 
the admiral to anchor between the batteries of Algeziras and 
Green Island.”t Had the local knowledge” of Captain Hood 
been of a par with our contemporary’s, the Venerable would 
have bought experience at a dear rate ; but, according to the 
letter of Sir James Saumarez, although Captain Hood was to 
lead the squadron, it was not intended he should anchor” at 
all, much less anchor where there was less water than his ship 
drew; nor, as far as we can learn, was any signal to anchor made 
until the Caesar herself was compelled to bring up. The latter 
ship is represented to have anchored ^^immediately” after the 
Audacious ; whereas there was an interval of at least 25 
minutes. The French, indeed, describe the attacking force as 
composed of two divisions of three ships each ; and so far they 
are right. 

As to the plate given to illustrate the action, it is so full of 
mistakes, and, in many parts, so totally at variance with the 
letter-press, that w^e shall pass it by as unworthy of any further 
remark. We cannot, however, leave unnoticed the statement, 
that, at about twelve o’clock, Captain Ferris hauled down his 
colours and surrendered;” nor the charge against the Hannibars 
captain, conveyed in these words : “ Nothing could exceed the 
decision and intrepidity of Captain Ferris, although the result 
of his manoeuvre was unfortunate : it is, however, due to Sir 
James Saumarez to state, that the squadron did not withdraw 
from action until the Hannibal had surrendered. A contrary 
assertion is made in the narrative of Captain Ferris ; an unac- 
countable error, proving that the most correct officers may somer 
times be deceived, and the more to be lamented in this instance, 
as bearing the sanction of an official document.”^ 

Our complaint against captain Ferris is, that his account of 
the time, which intervened between the ships driving out of 
the bay” and the surrender of the Hannibal, is not very clearly 
expressed. The captain might with propriety have stated, that 
the Hannibal did not strike her colours until nearly half an hour 
after Sir James Saumarez, from unavoidable causes undoubtedly, 

^ Brenton, vol. i., p. vii. f Ibid., vol. iii., p. J Ibid., voL iii., p. 85. 
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had discoiit’miied the action and made sail for Gibraltar. Sncii 
was the fact. Not a word is there to contradict it either in., t.be 
rear-admirafs oiBcial letter, or in the Cjcsar’s log ; but there is 
ample proof in confirmation of it, as we will now proceed to 
show. No time whatever, l>eyond the day of the month, and 
that only by inference, appears .in. the letter of Sir James Saii- 
marez; but the log of ..the 'Caesar says: 12 li. 30 m. made 

signal for Hannibal being aground f that is, about half an hour 
according to our contemporary, after The Hannibal had "sur- 
rendered/’ At 1 h.S5m.,” says the flag-ship’s log* action 
ceased ; which, be it observed, is even fifteen minutes later than 
the log of the Audacious dates the same incident : wliereas the 

Narrative’^ of Captain Ferris fixes the time of the Hariiiibars 
rorrender at nearly two o’clock/^ 

A French account now before us also gays: L’Aoniba!, 
echotie pit/s du Formidable, essu}‘''a.nt en iTicme temps le feu de 
ia batterie Saint-Jacques et celui du vaisseau francois, amena 
SOB pavilion a deux heures du soir/’^ Of the four logs we have 
been able to get a sight of, the only one which notices the siir- 
render of the Hannibal is the Venerable’s. That says : At two, 
observed the Hannibal cease fi.ring and hoist the colours re* 
versed/’ But there is another witness to the truth of Captain 
Ferris’s statement. The Calp4 in her log says t At half-past 
one, the Hannibal grounded under a very heavy battery, and 
was much shattered. At 4, she hauled her colours down, which 
the enemy kept again flying. Sent boats to save the people, 
which were all detained. Standing ofi‘ and on, ships and forts 
firing on us. Half-past 6 bore up for the bay, and found the 
sciuadron at anchor, and the Caesar and Pompee in the mole/’ 
Tlie mistake in the Calpe’s absolute time is of little consequence, 
provided the relative time corresponds; and ‘that it does tole- 
mbiy well. It is dear, also, that the squadron had all anchored 
at Gibraltar when the Calpe returned, and the C®sar and Poin- 
had even gone into the mole. So much, therefore, for the 
assertion of Captain Brenton, that the squadron did not with- 
draw from action until the Hannibal had surrenderee! as well 
as for the Bnaecountable error” of Captain Ferris in having, 
in a manner the least offensive that can well be imagined, stated 
tlie contrarjr. 

On the following morning, the 7tb, Captain Brenton of the 
Cmsar, was despatched with a flag of truce, to endeavour to 
negotiate the exchange of Captain Ferris, his officers and men. 
After some correspoudence belwwn Sir James and the French 
admiral, the latter permitted Captain Ferris, with all liis officers 
and wounded men, to depart on their parole ; and granted the 


* Yictoires et Conquetes, tome xiv., p. !6L 
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same privilege to Captain Lord Cochrane and the officers of the 
Speedy brig, ■ 

Thus it stands in the first edition of this work^ and so we yet 
believe the fact to be ; but the brother of the officer who carried 
the message, says thus: Sir James Saumarez sent his captain 
over to Algeziras with a flag of truce to the French admiral pro-* 
posing an exchange of prisoners, which M. Linois declined, 
alleging that it was not in his power to consent to such a 
measure, without first receiving the sanction of the minister of 
marine at Paris, to whom he had despatched a courier imme- 
diately after the termination of the action,”"^ At all events both 
Captain Ferris and Lord Cochrane, with their respective officers, 
the sole object, we believe, of Captain Jahleel Brenton’s mission, 
were in England in the month of August, 

It w’ould be almost superfluous to state the result of the 
court-martial which was afterwwds lieldmpon Captain Ferris, 
and the late officers and ship’s company of the HannibaL The 
court, of which Rear-admiral Holloway was president, sat on 
board the Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour, on the 1st of 
September. After the most honourable acquittal that a brave 
man could desire, Captain Ferris had bis sword returned to him 
by the president, with the following address : Captain Ferris, 
I have great pleasure in returning this sword to you, as I feel 
assured, if ever you hai^e occasion to unsheath it again, it will 
be used with the same gallantry which you so nobly displayed 
in defending his majesty’s ship HannibaL” 

We formerly mentioned the transfer by Spain to France, for 
immediate employment, of six ships of the line at anchor in 
Cadiz liarbour.t On the 13th of June, in the morning, the two 
French 40-gan frigates Libre and Indienoe, after a few hours* 
chase by the 74-giui ships Venerable and Superb, the only 
British force then off the port, anchored in the road of Cadiz? 
from Brest, having on board Rear-admiral Dumanoir-le-Pelley, 
Commodore Le Ray, and a number of other officers, as well as 
of seamen, for the Franco-Spaiiish ships equipping in the port. 
The remainder of the crews, not already arrived by these and 
other conveyances, w^ere daily expected from Brest, Lorient, and 
Rochefort. 

The first step taken by Rear-admiral Lioois, after getting his 
grounded ships and prize afloat, and which, notwithstanding the 
belief of Sir James Saumarez, that the whole were rendered 
entirely unserviceable/’ he soon, did, was to send an express 
overland to Admirals Massaredo and Bumanoir at Cadiz, im- 
ploring them to come or send a squadron to his assistance, 
Ijefore the British could get their ships repaired for renewing the 
attack ; adding, in his second despatch tO' the Spanish com- 
mander-in-cMef, I have Jtist received advice that the enemy 

* Brenton, vdlf 3C , ' + Seef. IIL 
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intends burning us at our anchorage: it is k your po’^r to 
save for the republic three fine ships of the line and a frigate^ bj: 
merely ordering the Cadiz squadron to come and seek 

Even these urgent calls would in all probability have failed in 
their effect^ had not Rear-admiral Dumanoir' been on the spot to 
unite his solicitations with those of Rear-admiral Linois.' Thus 
pressed^ Admiral Massaredo, on the afternoon : of the ■ 8thj,' 
ordered Vice-admiral Don Juan Joaquin de Moreno, with five 
Spanish and one Franco-Spanish sail of the line, three frigates, 
and a lugger, to anchor in the outer road ready for a start by 
the land-wind of the next morning. This movement was seen by 
the Superb, then with the Thames and Pasley cruising off the 
port" 

How these vessels happened to be here, when the Superb had 
hem ordered to follow the squadron to Algeziras, may require 
some explanation. About three hours after the latter ship, still 
lying nearly becalmed, had lost sight of the rearmost of the 
ships with Sir James, an American vessel from the Mediterranean 
gave information that she had seen a French squadron of three 
sail of the line come out of Algeziras bay, and had left the ships 
well towards the African shore, standing out of the Straits. In- 
clining to think that the French admiral, if met by Sir J ames, 
as the American master had no doubt would be the case, would 
run direct for the Mediterranean ; considering that, by the delay 
which had unavoidably happened, the Superb had lost all chance 
of joining the admiral in time to be of any service ; and having 
not the slightest apprehension of the result of a contest at sea 
between three French and six British sail of the line, Captain 
Keats judged it to be the wisest plan to return off Cadiz, and, 
with his 74, frigate, and brig, watch the motions of the im- 
measurably superior force at anchor in that port. 

On the 9tb, at daylight, the Franco-Spanish squadron put to 
sea, all except the Samt-Antoine 74, which either got aground, 
or, not being able to fetch out, came again to an anchor. The 
ratntining five sail of the line, three frigates, and a lugger, made 
sail towards the Gut, preceded by the Superb, Thames, and 
Pasley. Early in the afternoon the brig came crowding into 
Gibraltar with the signal for an enemy flying; and at 3 f.m., 
while the Spanish squadron was hauling round Cabrita point, 
the Superb and Thames, by signal from the Casar, came to an 
anchor in Gibraltar bay. Shortly afterwards the squadron from 
Cfediz^ was seen from the rock to cast anchor in the road of 
Algeziras. On the next morning the San-Antonio, or, as her 
went change of ownership entitled her to be called, Saint- 
Antoine, anchored with Rear-admiml Moreno’s squadron. 

■ Tliaf the object of this rekforcemait was to conduct in safety 
to Cadiz the squadron of M. Einois was well known at the rock; 
and nothing could surpass the exertions of the British officers 
imI wm to get their damaged ships ready for sea. The Pomp6e 
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, was toO' bad a state lo leave any hopes that she could be got 
ready ^in time : her men,: therefore, were turned over to assist in 
the repairs of the other ships. The Ca?sar/' says Captain 
Edward Brenton, lay in the mole, in so shattered a state, that 
the. admiral gave her up .also; and, hoisting his flag on board 
the ' Audacious, , expressed his intention of distributing her men 
to the effective ships. Captain (Jahleel) Brenton requested that 
Ills people might remain on board as long as possible, and, ad- 
dressing them, stated the admiraFs intentions in case the ship 
could not be got ready: they answered, with three cheers, All 
hands to work, day and. night, till she is ready/ The captain 
ordered them to work all day,’ and watch and watch all night ; 
;by:: these means they accomplished what has, probably, never 
heen exceeded. On the 8th they warped her into the mole and 
shipped the lower masts ; on the Sth they got their new main- 
mast in. On the 1 Ith the enemy showed symptoms of sailing, 
which only increased, if possible, the energies of the seamen. 
On Sunday the 12th, at dawn of day, the enemy loosed ' sails ; 
the Cmsar still refitting in the mole, receiving powder, shot, and 
other stores, and preparing to haul out 

^^At noon the enemy began to move: the wind was fresh 
from the eastward, and as they cleared the bay, they took up 
^ stations off Cabrita point, which appeared to be the rendezvous, 
on wdiich they were to form their line of battle. At one o’clock 
the enemy’s squadron was nearly all under way ; the Spanish 
ships ReahCarios and Hermenegildo, of 112 guns each, off 
Cabrita point : the Cmsar was warping out of the mole. The 
day was clear ; the whole population of the rock came out to 
witness the scene ; the line- wall, mole-head, and batteries, were 
crowded from the dock-yard to the ragged staff ; the Ceesaris 
band playing, ^ Come cheer up my lads, ’tis to glory we steer;’ 
the military band of the garrison answering with ^ Britons strike 
home/ The effect of this scene it is difficult to describe : Eng- 
lishmen were proud of their country ; and foreigners, who beheld 
the scene, wished to be Englishmen. So general was the en- 
thusiasm among our gallant countrymen, tiiat even the wounded 
men begged to be taken on board, to share imthe honours of the 
approaching conflict/’’^ 

At 3 P.M., just as, in her way out of the mole she passed 
under the stem of the Audacious, the Caesar rehoisted the flag of 
Sir James Saumarez, and made the signal for the squadron to 
weigh and prepare for battle. This was promptly done ; and 
the squadron, consisting of the Caesar, Venerable, Superb, 
Spencer, and Audacious of the line, 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Thames, Captain Askew Paffard Holies, 14-gun polacrO-sioop 
Calpe, Captain the Honourable George Hea^e Laurence 
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Bimdas, liired armed brig Louisa, and Portuguese frigate, Car- 
lotta, Captain Crawfutd Duneaiu 

As soon as they had got from under the lee of the rock, the 
British ships formed in line ahead on the larboard tack, with the 
wind from the eastward. At? f.b, they wwe together, and 
stood on the starboard tack, under easy sail, watching the com- 
bined squadron, which, at about 7h. 45 m. p.m., cleared Cabrita 
point; except the Hannibal, who, having only topmasts for 
lowTr masts, still remained astern, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Iiidienne frigate by whom she “was in tow. The frigate and 
her charge eventually returned to Algeziras, leaving the follow- 
ing as the force of the combined squadron : 

SPAKISS. 

Oan-isbip 

I ^ Seal-C%rlos.....,...Capt:alri Don .T, Esqaerra. 

t If Don J. Emparraa 
90 Sari-Feraaiido...... ,, Don J. Mali na. 

80 ■ Argon.au ta ,, Don J. Harrera. 

74 San- Augustin ...... „ Don li. Jopete. 

Prlmie, Sabina. 


mmcM. 

Formidable ......^rrCaptam Amable-Gilles Troude. 

( Iiidomptabie. ....... « 

I Antoine.. ....Commod. Julien Le Eay. 

^ ( Besaix.,.. „ Jean-Amie Christy-Palliere. 

Frlgaieis Libre and Muirln ; iugger Yaiitour. 

It appears that it is the invariable custom for a Spanish 
admiral, when in the presence of the enemy, to shift his flag 
from a line-of-battle ship to a frigate.* Accordingly, while the 
squadron wus lying to off Cabrita point, A^ice-adniiral Moreno 
shifted Ins flag from the Real-Carlos to the Sabina ; and by the 
Spanish admiral’s desire, but with much reluctance on his part. 
Rear-admiral Linois quitted the Foraiiidable and repaired on 
bmrd the same frigate. . 

At 8 p. If., or a Jlttle after, the British squadron bore away in 
chase; and, at about 8 h. 40m., Sir James hailed the Superb, 
who was dose astern of the Casar, and directed Captain Keats 
to make sail ahead, and attack the sternmost of the enemy’s 
ships, none of which were then visible. In an instant all sail 
was set upon the Superb ; and, passing the Caesar, she regained 
a sight of the hostile squadron. At 10 f. m. the wind freshened, 
and the Casar and Venerable were then the only ships of her 
own squadron seen by the Superb. At 1 1 p. m, the Superb had 
m increased her distance, that the Ca*sar was full three miles 


^ Vietoires et Ccmquitte, tome xiv., p. 164. 
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; astern^ aai, tlie Yenerable bo longer visible. , At llli, 20 ai. 
F.M.y observing a Spanish three-decker, the Real-Carlos, about. 

point before. her larboard beam, and a three and a two decker, 
the Saii-Hermenegildo and Saint- Antoine, in a range with and on^ 
the larboard side of tlie former, the Superb shortened sail ; and, 
when about 300 or 360 yards from the 'Real-Carios, opened a 
ire upon her from her larboard guns. At the third broadside the 
Real-Carlos, whose .fore topmast had just been, shot away, was' 
observed to be on fi.re. The Superb instantly ceased engaging 
the Spanish ship .; and the latter continued her course before the 
wind. Shortly afterwards the Real-Carlos came suddenly to 
'.the' wind, and then dropped astern in evide.;nt confusioo, she and 
her two nearest companions firing their guns in all directio'iis. 

The total destruction of her first opponent being n,ow^ no longer 
doubtful, the Superb again made sail, .and at llh. 50 ni. p.3n' 
came up with and brought to action the Saint-Aritoine. After 
a contest of about 30 miRu.tes., part of which was close and 
fought upon a wind, the French 74 ceased firing, and hailed 
repeatedly that she surrendered.. Shorily afterwards the Caesar 
and Yenerable came up' in siiccessioii,' and, deceived by the 
Saint- Antoine’s broad pendant, which, owing to the halliards 
having been shot away and got entangled amongst the rigging, 

‘ still remained flying, fired into her ; as did also the Spencer and 
Thames. In a few minutes the discovery was made that the 
Saint- Antoine had already surrendered, and the firing at her 
ceased. 

At about 15 minutes past midnight the^eal-Carlos ble^v up, 
but not until she had fallen on board of, and set in a similar 
blaze, the San-Hermeiiegildo, who, having in the dark mistaken 
the Real-Carlos for a foe, had been engaging her ; and who, in 
another quarter of an hour, exploded also. Thus, melancholy 
to relate, out of 2000 men composing the united crews of these 
Spanish first-rates, two officers and 36 men that got on board 
the Superb, and 262 who were fortunate enough to reach the 
Saint-Antoine and some of the other ships of their squadron,* 
were all that escaped destruction. 

The loss on board the Superb, in her action with the 
Saint-Antoine (for in her short one with the Real-Carlos, she 
does not appear to have sustained any), amounted to one lieu- 
tenant (Edmund Waller) and 14 seamen and marines wounded, 
most of them severely. The Saint-Antoine, in crew and super- 
numeraries, had on board 730 men, of whom about 200, in- 
cluding those saved from one of the two three-deckers, were 
Spaniards. The loss on board the Saint-Antoine, excefi that 
Commodore Le Ray was wounded, has not been ' enumerated ; 
but, from the half an hour’s dose cannonade of so well disci- 

* Yictoires et tome adv., p 
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Tariff ^ Superb, it must have been very severe* 
The latter, accompanied by the Carlotta, Caipe, and Louisa 

harf””and*on came on to blow veiy 

with the Caesar were flie\ the only ships in company 

^in tne i^aesar were, the Spencer far astern, the Venerable and 

Thames ahead, and the French 80-gun ship Formidable at some 
distance from and upon the lee bow of tl,o ittft! ' * 
towards the shoals of Conil, with a light air from off th^anT 
Sad was inmediately made by the cW and her three coni 

Sp aild^TSf Wind soon afterwards failing, the Vene- 

rable and Thames, who were nearer m shore, were the only shins 

FoJmSblP V*! ®"y prospect of success; and, as tlm 

Formidable had only jury topmasts, they came up with her fast. 

™tn; i‘ n ■ ^ and at S h. 15m. 

commenced firing her stem-chase guns at the Venerable - but 

the latter, for fear of retarding her progress, did not fire in rkum 
until five or SIX minutes afterwards, when the light and bafifiinff 
SSeT. ° broadside-to, within musket-shot of 

'^Jf®roble’s mizen topmast was shot away • 
and at oh. 4om. the Thames, by signal, hauled up and poured 
a raking broadside into the Formidable ; who fired from her 
stem-chasers in return but without effect. At 6h. 45 m W 
which time the French 80 and British 74 had graduaS’aS 
proximated to a pistol-shot distance, the mainmast of the kttw 
canie down by the board. Her standing and runnino- riffo-inp- 
being also cut to pieces, the Venerable fell from alongsidl’hef 
opponent. Profiting by the circumstance, the Formidable 

to the almost calm state of 
the weather, increased her distance so slowly, as tomve consiLr 
able annoyance to the Venerable by the fire from hersw 

her Bide, and almost at the same instant the ship herself 

iZZ current, struck upon the Skv 

shoals off San-Pedro, situated about 12 miles to the southward 
of Cadiz. Haying thus effectually rid herself of this her priS 
cipat opponent, the Formidable continued her course t<Ftha 

spread, in the hope to 

reach ^ Cadiz before the enemy’s two remainioffl 

i.h.pa m sight, the eearest of »hieh. the C»s,f,'was ^UUa“a 

her previous comroandef. Captain Smion^^from 

t Miiprinted “seven” in the Gazette. 
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coBsideraHe. distance, could approach within gnn-shot. At 8 
A.M., just as the mizenmast of the Venerable had shared the fate 
■’of the other masts, the gig of the Cmsar, with Captain' Breritoa 
on board, reached the ship (over ..which the stern-chase shot of 
the Formidable "were still flying), with discretionary orders, to 
Captain Hood, to withdraw his crew and destroy the Venerable, 
should the combined squadron, which appeared so inclined, 
evince an intention of attacking her ; and the Thames had been 
ordered to close for the purpose of receiving the people. Captain 
Hood, however, requested the rear-admiral to depend upon liis 
exertions to save the Venerable, notwithstanding her critical and 
almost hopeless situation. Just as the Csesar’s boat had quitted 
the Venerable on her return, the appearance of the Audacious 
and Superb to the southward induced the Spanish admiral to 
haul up for Cadiz, where he and his shi]}s were soon safely 
moored. 

In her smart encounter with a ship so decidedly superior to 
her in force as the formidable, the Venerable had her master 
(John Williams), 15 seamen, and two marines killed, one lieu* 
tenant (Thomas Church), her boatswain (John Snell), two mid- 
shipmen (George Massey and Charles Pardoe), 73 seamen, and 
10 marines wounded. The Thames does not appear to have had 
a man hurt ; and we do not believe that any of the Formidabie^s 
shot even struck her. The loss sustained by the Formidable 
herself, according to her captain’s ofBcial report, amounted to 
20 men killed, or mortally wmunded, but the remaining wounded 
M. Troude has seeniingly omitted to enumerate. The Sabina 
frigate had also one man killed and five wounded ; but whether 
from the Are of the British ships, or of the two unfortunate three- 
deckers that blew up, it is difficult to ascertain. 

The British had now leisure to devote the whole of their 
attention to the only remaining object, the safety of the Vene- 
rable. Fortunately for her gallant officers and crew, the 
weather continued calm; and at 2 p. m., by the assistance of the 
Thames who had anchored near, and of the boats of the Cassar 
and Spencer, the Venerable was hove into deep water. The 
Thames then took the dismasted 74 in tow, and stood with 
her towards the flag-ship in the- offing. At 6 f. m. the Vene- 
rable cast off the Tliames, and was' taken in tow by the Spencer, 
who made sail with her towards' the' Gut. Having cleared away 
the wreck of her masts, the Venerable now got up a main top- 
gallantmast for a foremast, the driverboom for a mainmast, and 
a studclingsaihboom for a mizenmast. Soon after dark a main 
•topgallant sail was set for a foresail, and before daylight on the 
14th a mizen topsail for a mainsail. , So that by 8 a* m., the 
Venerable had made herself sufficiently 'manageable to cast off 
the ship of the line that was totving her, and take again to the 
frigate. Even this state of comparative seaworthiness had not 
been accomplished without, great 'esertions on the part of her 
* von/iiri ■ ■' ' 
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officers and crew ; yet a contemporary states thatj at sunset on 
the preceding day, which was little more than five hours after 
she lay a dismasted hulk upon the rocks, the Venerable was 

m such efficient order as to he fit for action had an enemy 
apTOared.’^^ 

For the service rendered to the ccmntfy^, by the prompt and 
effectiTe manner in wffiich the combined squadron under Vice- 
admiral Jloreno and Rear-admiral Linois was chased and 
attacked by the British squadron under Rear-admiral Sir James 
Sauniarcz, the latter, \vith the captains, officers, and crews of the 
ships under his orders, received the thanks of parliament ; and 
Sir James himself, for his conspicuous gallantry in going in 
pursuit of a force so decidedly superior, was created a knight of 
the bath, with a pension of 1200/. per annum. The first lieu- 
tenant of the Cmsar, Philip Dumaresq, was made a commander. 
The first lieutenants of the Superb and Venerable, the two ships 
that bore the brunt of the action, were Samuel J achson and 
James Lillicrap ; and they also received that step in rank which 
was so justly their due. 

The Saint-Aiitoine, "which, on account of the miserable fate 
of the two Spanish three-deckers, was the only trophy carried 
off by the British, became aftenvards added to the navy of 
her captors ; but being m old 74 of only 1700 tons, the ship 
aever quitted Portsmouth after she arrived there. By way of 
perpetuating an acknowledged error in the official letter of 
Captain Keats to Sir James Saumarez, the Saint-Antoioe, both 
in bteeFs lists and in the navy-office books, continued, and in the 
latter still continues to be called the San-Antonio. 

Although from a desire to be impartial we invariably, if in 
our power, consult the accounts on both sides of the question, 
and are frequently enabled to extract, even on the subject of 
British naval history, much useful information from an account 
drawn up by a Frenchman or Spaniard, the best French account 
we can find of the proceedings of the combined squadron under 
Vice-admiral Moreno and Rear-admiral Linois is so amusingly 
extravagant, that, if only as a relief to the dry niatter-of-lact 
detail of these pages, w^e are induced to subjoin a translated 
extract : At 4 o’clock in the morning he (Captain Troude) 
perceived in his wake four vessels which lie knew were enemies : 
they were, in fact, a part of the English squadron : the Caesar, 
commanded by Admiral Saumarez, toe Venerable, Superb, f and 
frigate Thames. The brave Troude prepared for action, and 
strengthened his lower batteries by men from those of the 
quarterdeck and forecastle. He was soon overtaken by the 
Venerable and Thames : the first discharged her broadside into 
bis larboard quarter, and the Formidable bore up to close this 
tdversaiy : a most spirited combat ensued, yard-arm and yard- 

* toL mi., p* f The Spencer is here memt 
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arm; and frequently at no greater distance than the spnnge' of 
, the g'lin. The French captain order'ed three round-^shotto be put 
into each gun. The Thames cannonaded him astern, but the 
latter’s stern-chasers refilled to her fire. The two other enemy's 
ships (now comes the iiirentive part of the story) successively , 
arrived up; and, not being able to double the Formidable to 
windward, they took their stations upon ' her larboard quarter. 
One of the first broadsides of the French ship carried away the 
Venerable’s niizen topmast, and soon afterwards her mainmast: 
the English vessel bore up ; but Troude followed her in this 
movement to rake her astern, at the same time that he can- ' 
BOiiaded the Ceesar, who, finding herself close ahead of the 
Venerable, could not return the fire : not a French shot was 
lost. In this position the Venerable lost lier foremast. Troude 
now directed the whole of liis fire at the Caesar, whom he closed 
as much as possible. After an engagement of half an hour^ 
although the English ship, being able to carry more sail, ran 
past the Formidable and obliged the latter to manoeuvre to keep 
alongside , of her opponent, the . Caesar abandoned the combat,, 
bore up in confusion, hauled on board her larboard tacks, and 
joined the Venerable, to whom the Thames w^as affording suc- 
cour. It remained still to fight the Superb, who was on the 
larboard bow of the French ship; but the English ship bore up, 
passed under the lee of the Formidable out of gun-shot, and 
rejoined the other vessels. At 7 o’clock in the morning Captain 
Troude was master of the field of battle. He got upon deck 
the remainder of his shot, sufficient still for another hour’s 
action; refreshed his gallant crew, who had so well seconded 
him, and repaired his rigging: his sails were in tatters, the 
land-wind had ceased, and he found himself becalmed, within 
gun-shot of the English squadron, the boats of which were 
occupied in giving assistance to the Venerable. This ship had 
BOW lost her mizenmast, and the current drove her upon the 
coast. At 10 o’clock, the wind having freshened, the Thames 
attempted to take the Venerable in tow ; but not being able to 
get her afloat, she was wTecked between the Isle of Leon and 
the point of San-Roche.”^ 

The French government believed, or affected to believe, all 
this fanfaronade, and therefore could do no less than reward the 
Formidable’s commanding officer. This was done forthwith; 
and, from a very young capitaine de fregate, M. Amable»Gill^ 
Troude was promoted to a capitaine de vaisseau, by commissioE 
dated on the 14th of July, 1801, the very day on which, with 
the aid of his pen, if not of his swrord, he had added so greatly 
to his own and Ms country’s renown. ■ 

^ For the original extract, see Appendix, No. W#" ' 
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On tlie 3d of Jannarj^, tlie Britisli 38-pin frigate Melpomeney 
Captain Sir Charles Haniiiton, being off' the bar of Senegal, 'the 
latter resolved, with the concurrence of Lientenant-coloiiel 
Fraier, the commandant of the garrison of Goree, to attempt to 
carry liy surprise a French 18-gun brig-corvette and an armed 
scho’oner at anchor within it; in order, by their means, as vessels 
of a less draught of water than the frigate, to get possession of 
the battery that commanded the entrance to the river, and 
eventually^of the settlement itself. 

Accordingly, at 9 h. 30 m. p. m., five boats, containing 55 
volunteers from the Melpomene, five from the crew of a trans- 
port in company, and Lieutenant Christie and 35 men from the 
-African corps, being 96 in all, placed under the orders of 
Lieutenant Thomas Dick, assisted by Lieutenant William 
Palmer, and by Lieutenant William Vyvian of the marines, 
quitted the Melpomene upon the service intrusted to them* 
Having passed in safety the heavy surf on the bar with the 
flood-tide, also the battery at the point, without being disco- 
vered, the boats, at 11 h. 15 m., arrived within a few yards of 
the brig ; when the latter, by a single discharge of her two 
bow-guns, killed Lieutenant Palmer and seven men, and sank 
two of the best boats, Notwithstanding this, the three re- 
maining boats pulled alongside of, boarded, and, after. a 20 
minutes* severe contest, carried, the French brig-con-ette 
Senegal, of 18 long 8 and 12 pounders (the latter carronades 
probably) and about 60 men, commanded by Citizen Renou. 

In the mean time the schooner had cut her cable, and run for 
protection nearer the battery; the fire from which, and from 
some musketry on the southern bank of the river, frustrated 
every attempt upon the former, although Lieutenant Dick had 
turned the guns of the brig against her. Having effected as 
much as he could, Lieutenant Dick cut the cables of the brig, 
and made sail with her down the river; but, owing to the ebb- 
tide*s having made, and no one on board being acquainted with 
the navigation across the bar, the Senegal grounded. After 
several vain attempts to get off' the prize, Lieutenant Dick and 
his party quitted her ; and, with the three boats, succeeded in 
making his way to the ship, across a tremendous surf, and under 
a heavy fire of g’rape-shot and musketry from the adjoining 
batteries. The brig afterwards sank up to her gunwales, in the 
/ quicksand on which she had grounded. The loss sustained by 
■ British in this spirited, although but partially suceessM 

''■'s^air, amounted to one lieutenant {william Palmer), one lieu- 
of marines (William Yyvian), one midshipman (Robert 
. , ' .Hsiiii), six seamen, one marine, and one corporal of the African 
killed, one masters- mate (John Hendric,) one surgeon’s 
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mate (Robert Darling), 10 seamen, one corporal and four 
privates of marines, and Lieutenant Christie of the African* 
corps wounded; total, 11 killed and 18 wounded. 

On the 6tli of January the British 28“gim frigate Mercury, 
Captain Thomas Rogers, cruising in the gulf of Lyons, fell ia 
with a convoy of about 20 sail of vessels, bound from (iette to 
Marseilles, under the escort of two or three French gim'-boats.. 
The weather being nearly calm, Captain Rogers despatched his 
boats (but how commanded does not appear in the gazette- 
letter) to attack the convoy; 15 of which, including two ships 
and four brigs, and all deeply laden writh brandy, sugar, corn, 
wine, oil, and other merchandise, were brought off with very 
little resistance and no loss, the gun-boats having all fled upon 
the Blercury’s approach. 

On the 20th, the island of Sardinia bearing east-south-east 
distant 40 leagues, and the wind blowing fresh, the Mercury 
fell in with, and after a nine hours’ chase captured, without loss 
or resistance, the French 20-gun ship-corvette Sans-Pareille, of 
18 brass 8-pounders and two brass 36'-pounder carronades, and 
(the London Gazette says, fifteen,^’ but the French captain’s 
deposition in the prize-court) 155 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
Gabriel Renaiid, from Toulon the day preceding, bound to 
Alexandria, with a full cargo of shot, arms, medicines, and sup- 
plies of every kind, for the French army. Although described 
as quite a new vessel, and well-found with stores of every 
description, the prize does not appear to have been added to 
the British navy. 

On the loth of January, while the 20-gun ship Daphne, 
Captain Richard Matson, 18-gun ship-sloops Cyane and Hornet, 
Captains Henry Matson and "James Aash, and schooner-tender 
Garland, were at an anchor in the harbour of the Saintes, a 
convoy of French coasters, in charge of an armed schooner, was 
observed standing across towards Vieux-Fort, island of Guade- 
loupe. At midnight the Garland schooner, accompanied by 
tw^o boats from each of the three ships, under the command of 
Lieutenants Kenneth Mackenzie and Francis Peachey, was 
despatched to attempt the capture or destruction of the convoy. 
The whole of the vessels, however, except one, succeeded in 
getting under the guns of Basse-terre. That one, having an- 
chored near Vieux-Fort, was boarded and brought off under a 
heavy but apparently harmless cannonade. 

On the 17th in the afternoon, the French schooner Eclair, 
of four long 4-pounders, twenty 1| pounder brass swivels, and 
45 men, the escort of the convoy in question, was observed to 
put into Trois-Rivieres, and anchor under the protection of one 
principal battery and two smaller flanking ones. Lieutenants 
Mackenzie and Peachey volunteered to attempt cutting her out# 
For this purpose the first-named officer, with 25 seamen and 
jnarin'es, went on board th0'';<3arland j,,and at 5 a. m. oii_ the 
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J8th^ which w’as as early as the- breeze w’owldpermit^ the Cyane^ 
tender, and boats stood, across to Trois-Rivieres. On arrmog 
at the anchorage,' the Garland ran -the Eclair on board, and 
Lieutenants Mackenzie and Peachey, with 30 men, boarded and 

carried the French schooner in the face of the batteries, 

This gallant exploit w’as not performed wholly without -loss, 
the IBritisIi liaTiog had one seaman and one marine killed, and a 
sergeant of marines and tw’O seamen wounded. In defending 
herself, which she appears to have done in a wery manful way, 
the Eclair lost one seaman killed, two drowned, and her captain, 
first and second lieutenants, and six men w^ounded. The schooner 
had recently sailed fromRochefoi-t; and, although mounting only 
four guns, was pierced for, and, being 14r5 tons, was -well able 
to carry, 12 guns, the number she afterwards mounted in the 
British service. 

Late in the month of December, 1800, the British 8-gmi 
schooner Active, Acting-lieutenant Michael Fitton, having re- 
turned to Port-Royal from a long cruise, needed a thorough 
repair. To employ to advantage the intervening time, Captain 
Henry Vansittart, of the Abergavenny 54, of which ship the 
Active was the tender, allowed Lieutenant Fitton to transfer 
himself and crew to one of the Active's prizes, the late Spanish 
privateer ISf*-S. de ios Dolores ; a felucca of about 60 tons, 
mounting one long 12‘*pounder on a traversing carnage, with a 
screw to raise it from the bold when wanted for use. Having 
embarked on board of her, and stowed as well as he could his 
44 officers and men, Lieutenant Fitton, early in January, 1801, 
sailed out on a cruise upon the Spanish Main. 

In her way along the coast, for every part of which her com-^ 
mandat was a pilot, the tender, whose rig and appearance w^er© 
an admirable decoy, destroyed two or three enemy's small- 
craft ; such as, although not worth sending in, w^ere precisely 
the kind of vessels which had recently been committing such 
serious depredations on West India commerce. It may be 
obMrved here, that small, swift-sailing, armed vessels, properly 
commanded and appointed, are the only description of cruisers 
which can operate with effect against the hordes of tiny, but 
well-manned, and, to a merchant vessel, formidable privateers, 
that usually swarm in the West India seas. The Active herself 
had perhaps captured or destroyed more of these marauders than 
any frigate upon the station j and it need not be urged at what a 
Ctwparatif tly trifling expense. 

A succession of slomy weather, and the leaky state of the 
fducca's deck, by which chiefly 22 of the men had been made 
iick, induced her commander to steer for, and take possessioi 
ft anall key near Point Canoe on the Spanish Mam. Here 
Fitton erected a tent, landed his men and stores, 
ifer making the Imt deposition his means would admit to 
_ i^t im fttfeick, examined the state of his vesseL The naini 
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beam, on tvMcli the gnn rested,, was^ found to be badlj sprnncr*:. 
This was irreparable. The vesseFs,- .rigging- %vas decayed,., ai^ , 
he had no cordage;, her s.aiis were- split and torn, and he had 
neither -canvass, .nor even sail-twine. Being, however, a man of 
resources, Lieutenant Fitton reduced and altered the shape of the 
sails, the seamen using for twine what they unravelled from the 
remnant pieces. He then rigged the tender as a lugger, and re- 
embarked his men, gun, and the few stores he had left. 

In this ineffective state, the tender bore up for Carthagena ; 
her commander intending to coast down the Main to Porto- 
Bello, in the hope of being able to capture or cut out some 
vessel that might answer to carry his crew and himself to 
Jamaica. On the 23d of January, early in the morning, as the 
tender was liauling round Cape Rosario, a schooner was dis- 
covered, to -which she immediately gave chase. The schooner, 
which was the Spanish garda-costa Santa-BIaria, of six (pierced 
for 10) long 6-pounders, 10 swivels, and 60 men, commanded by 
Bon Josef Corel, a few hours only from Carthagena, bore down 
to reconnoitre the lugger. The latter having her gun below, and 
as many of her men hid from view as the want of a barricade 
would permit, the garda-costa readily approached within gun- 
shot. Although he could have no wish to contend with so 
powerful an adversary, Lieutenant Fitton could not resist the 
opportunity of showing how w^ell his men could handle their 
12-pounder. It %vas soon raised up, and 'was discharged re- 
peatedly, in quick succession, with evident effect. 

After about 30 minutes’ mutual firing with cannon and 
musketry, the Santa-Maria sheered off, and directed lier course 
for the isle of Vams, evidently with an intent to run on shore. 
Her persevering though one gun opponent stuck close to her, 
plying her well with shot, great and small ; but the tender was 
miabie, as her commander wished, to grapple the schooner, 
because the latter kept the weathergage. At length the Santa- 
Maria grounded; and Lieutenant Fitton, aware that, if the 
schooner landed her men in the bushes, no attempt of his people 
would avail, eased off the luggeris sheets, and ran her also on 
shore, about 10 yards from the Santa-Maria. The musketry of 
the latter as she heeled over greatly annoying the tender’s men, 
who had no barricades to shelter them, lieutenant Fitton leaped 
overboard ; and, with his sword in his mouth, followed by tlie 
greater part of his crew similarly armed, swam to, boarded, and 
after a stout resistance carried, the Spanish schooner. . 

In this splendid little affair, the tender lost two seamen killed 
and five wounded ; and of her small crew, numbering or^inally 
but 45, many were too sick to attend their quarters. Four or 
five, als 9 > who were in the sick list, heedless alike of the doctor’s 
aijunctions and their own faeWe state, had, when the boarding 
call was made, sprung over the side- wilh their comrades ; and 
one or two of them nearly 
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inability to struggle with the %Taves. Tlie loss on board the 
San ta-Sl aria, as acknowledged by her officers, amounted to five 
men killed and nine wounded, including her commander, who, 
poor fellow, had both his hands carried away by a grape-shot. 

It took some hours ere the tender, with the help of the 
prize^s anchors and cables (her own having parted in a gale four 
days before), was again got afloat; and, before that could be 
effected, the 1 2-pound eiMhen in a disabled state, was obliged to 
be thrown overboard. The Spanish inhabitants having collected 
along and opened a fire froDi the shore, and the prize having 
grounded too fast to be got off, Lieutenant Fittoii set the Santa- 
Maria on fire ; but not until he had taken out of her wdiat was 
most wanted for his own vessel, and had landed as well the 
Jiving of her crew, for whom, being without a ^tween-decks, lie . 
had 110 room, as, from a respect to the scruples even of an 
enemy, the five that were dead. Having thus destroyed a 
Spanish garda-costa of very superior force, the Abergavenny’s 
tender sailed back to Jamaica, and on the fourth day reached 
Black-River with scarcely a gallon of water on board. 

On the 26tli of January, at 8 a.m., in latitude 45° north, 
longitude 12° west, the British T2-poimd€r 36-gun frigate 
Oiseau, Captain Samuel Hood Linzee, fell in with and chased 
the French 36-gun frigate Dedaigneuse, bound from Cayenne to 
Rochefort with despatches. The Oiseau continued the pursuit 
alone until noon on the 27th ; when, Cape Finisterre in sight, 
the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigates Sirius and Amethyst, 
Captains Richard King and John Cooke, joined in the chase. 
But so well did the Dedaigneuse maintain her advantage, that 
it was not until 2 a. h. on the 28th, that the Sirius and Oiseau 
got near enough to receive a fire from her stern-chasers. 

After a running fight of 45 minutes, and a loss of “ several 
men killed and f? wounded, among the latter her captain (not 
named in the official letter) and filth lieutenant, the French 
frigate, when about two miles from the shore near Cape Belem, 
hauled down her colours. The only British ship struck by the 
shot of the Dedaigneuse was the Sirius; and she did not have a 
man hurt, but had her rigging and sails a trifle damaged, and 
her main yard and bowsprit slightly w^'cynded. The Dedaign- 
euse, a fine little frigate of 897 tons, was afterwards added to 
the British navy under the same name as a 12-pounder 36. 

On the 29th of January, at noon, the British 24-guii ship 
Bordelais, Capiam Thomas Manby, while cruising to windward 
of Barbadoes, discovered, in chase of her to windward, two men- 
of-war brigs and a schooner. The Bordelais immediately short- 
ened sail to comply with their washes ; and, at sunset, the French 
mational brigs, Curieux, of 18 long 8-pounders and 168 men. 
Captain Georges Radelet, and Miitine, of 16 long 6-pounders 
' 166 men, and the schooner Espemnce, of six 4-pouiiders 

men, got within gun-shot At 6 f. bi., having wore 
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roimdj the Bordelais was enabled to bring the Curieiix to action, 
at about 10 yards’ distance. ■ ■ Scarcely had the Bordelais opened 
her heavy metal upon the Curieux, than the latter’s two consorts 
abandoned her. When it is known that the Bordelais was a 
ship of 625 tons, mounting twenty-two 32-poiinder carroiiades 
and 2 long nines, with a complement of 195 men, the surprise 
■will be great that the Curieux alone should, for 30 minutes, sus- 
tain an action witli her; and that, too, at a distance so favour- 
able to a carronade-battery. 

On being taken possession of after having hailed that she had 
struck, the Curieux’s deck was found, as might indeed be ex- 
pected, strewed from end to end with the dying and the dead. 
The captain had had both his legs shot off, and survived but a 
few hours ; and the brig’s killed and wounded, in the whole, 
amounted to about 50. The Bordelais, on the other hand, 
escaped with only one man killed, and seven wounded; inclu- 
ding among the latter Lieutenant Robert Barrie, who did not 
quit his quarters, Master^s Mate James Jones, and Midshipman 
John Lions. 

It was not in the killed and wounded only, that the Frencli 
brig afforded proofs of the obstinacy of her resistance : her hull 
bad been so pierced with shot, that, in about half an hour after 
she was taken possession of, the Curieux was found to be 
sinking. Already had 120 prisoners been received from her; 
and every exertion was now made to save the w*ounded. So 
zealous were Lieutenant Archibald Montgomery and his 20 men 
in performing this service, that, at S p. m. the vessel foundered 
under them, close alongside of the Bordelais. The floating 
wreck buoyed up all those brave men except two midshipmen. 
Messieurs Spence and Auckland, and five seamen ; who conse- 
quently perished, with the whole, if not the greater part, of the 
brig’s wounded. 

Nothing could exceed the gallantry of Captain Eadelet, unless 
it was the pusillanimity of his two brother-officers, Captains 
Raybaun and Raymond ; and whose vessels, on account of the 
three hours’ delay which had taken place in endeavouring to 
save the crew of the prize, in shifting the prisoners, and in re- 
pairing the Bordelais’ rigging and sails, effected their escape. 
These two French brigs and schooner had been fitted out by 
Victor Hugues at Cayenne, principally to intercept the outward- 
bound West India fleet. It is but fair to mention, that a French 

Etat general de la Marine,” of 1803, does not contain the 
names of the tw^o gentlemen represented to have been the com- 
manders of the Mutine and Esperance. The probability 
therefore is, that they were not officers belonging to the French, 
navy. 

On the 18th of February, at about 2 ^?- m., latitude^ 28^ 24^ 
south, and longitude 18^ 17' west, Lhe British IS-gun brig-sloop 
Penguin (sixteen 32-pounder .cunnuades and two long-sixes), 
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Captain Robert Mansel, standing to the south-east with a fresh 
breeze at north, discovered in the west-north-west three warlike- 
looking ships apparently in chase of her. At 2 li. 45 m., finding 
the private signal not answered, the brig, having previously 
shortened sail, cleared for action, to be ready to receive the 
leading ship ; which had edged away towards her, and, showing 
12 ports of a side, appeared to be a corvette of at least 20 guns, 
while her two consorts, apparently armed merchantmen, and 
either her convoy or prizes, kept their wind. 

At 3h. 45 m. the corvette, as if not liking the Penguin’s 
appearance, tacked and rejoined her consorts ; whereupon the 
Penguin tacked also, and stood after them. At 5 h. 10 m. f. m. 
the 'Penguin arrived nearly within gun-shot of the steromost ship, 
when the corvette, firing a shot, hoisted French colours, as did 
the others. All three ships then formed in line, and bore down 
for the brig’s larboard quarter. The Penguin again tacked to 
close, and presently afterwards received and returned the fire of 
the three ships as they passed in succession. Being desirous to 
obtain the weathergage, the Penguin stood on ; and at 6 li. 15 m, 
F. M., having got into the w^ake of the French ships, the brig a 
third time tacked. 

Immediately on this the corvette hauled to windward, and 
ter two friends or prizes astern bore away and steered different 
conreesi one of these ships, however, soon afterwards hauled up 
again m close as she could lie* In a few minutes the Penguin 
arrived iscariy abr«iBt and to Inward of this ship; when the 
latter, relying upon her weight and size, steered for the British 
brig's beam, witli tlie intention of running her down. Two or 
three heavy and well-directed broadsides from the Penguin, 
poured in just as the ship approached near, caused the latter 
to let fly her toi>*gallant sheets, and haul down the French 

Scorning to stay to take possession of so unworthy an antago- 
Bist, when a ship more than equal to herself remained to be 
subdued, the Penguin stood on close hauled, and at about 7 h. 
25 im observed the corvette upon her larboard and weather 
quarter. In five minutes afterwards, just as the brig wus about 
to recommence the engagement, her fore topmast caaie down ; 
ami, to add to the misfortune, it fell over on the larboard side, 
and temporarily disabled the fore yard. Seeing the unmaBage- 
able state of her opponent, tlie French corvette, at 7 h. 45 m*, 
lx>re close clowm ; and a spirited action ensued, during which, 
until towards the latter fxirt when the Penguin managed to get 
her starboard broadside to bear, the brig’s fore topgallant sail 
mA rigging frequently caught fire from the explosion of her 
guns. ^ Molwithstanding this, the Penguin maintained the con- 
trt with so much vigour and effect, that, at 8 h. 30 m., the 
^ip sheered oS' aiui hauled to the wind m the larboard 
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^ ^ After , several attempts to wear in pursuit, the Penguin found 
itim,practieable; and the corvette and ' her two consorts ■ were 
presently out of sight. Although the action, had lasted so long, 
the very high firing of the corvette, some of whose missiles were 
iron bars from eight inches to a foot long, occasioned the Pen- 
guin's principal damages to be in her rigging and sails; and, 
from the same cause, the brig's loss amounted to only one man 
killed and a few wounded. Having in the course of the night 
repaired her rigging and got up another topmast, the Penguin, 
at daylight on the 19th, again saw her three opponents, and 
chased them into the island of TenerilFe. 

For the sake of Captain Mansel, and the officers and crew of 
the Penguin, we regret not to have succeeded in discovering 
the name and other particulars of the ship, which they had so 
gallantly fought and so fairly beaten. If the vessel was a 
national corvette, she probably was one of those which Buona- 
parte had sent to Cayenne or the Seychelles with banished per- 
sons; but, supposing the ship to have been a privateer, her 
evident size and force, and the knowledge that some of the 
French privateers, cruising at this particular period, were a 
match for a British 28-gun frigate, will prevent that from 
operating as the slightest disparagement, to the Penguin's 
action. 

On the 19th of February, at 4 p. m., the British 18~pounder 
36-gun frigate Phcebe, Captain Robert Barlow, being about two 
leagues to the eastward of Gibraltar, beating up for that port 
with a light breeze at w^est, discovered on the African shore, 
nearly abreast of the fortress of Ceuta, a strange ship under a 
press of sail, steering directly up the Meditermnean. The 
Pheebe, having her head to the northward, immediately tacked 
and stood for the stranger ; who, houwer, made no alteration in 
her course. At 7 h. 30 m. p. m, the Phcebe, by her superiority 
of sailing, closed the stranger upon the larboard quarter ; and 
the latter, finding an action inevitable, shortened sail. Having 
done the same, and being unable from the darkness to discern 
her colours, the Phmbe fired a shot over the strange ship, to 
induce her to bring to. Almost immediately afterwards the 
French 40-gim frigate Africaine, Commodore Saulnier, with 40(3 
troops, six brass field-pieces, several thousand stands of arms, 
and a great quantity of amraunition (but not irnpiements of 
agriculture," as erroneously stated in the official letter), which 
she had embarked at Rochefort (and, having sailed with and 
since parted from the 36-gun frigate Reg^iieree, similarly 
freighted, w^as conveying to Egypt), altered her eoirse io' port ;• 
and, as soon as she could bring her broadside to bear, di»^ 
charged it at the Phoebe^ but with little or ©Act 

Having altered her course so as to' keep pamllel with her 
opponent, and got quite near her, poured in a 

well-dhwted, and, m it dtorwlive broadsidso. 
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The two ships with tlieir heads to the northward, ^then conti- 
nued the engagement within pistol-shot distance, until 9 h. 30 m. 

wlien the Africaine -being nearly unrigged, liaying^ five 
feet water in t!ie hold, her decks literally encumbered with dead, 
and the greater part of her guns dismounted, struck her colours. 
Her masts were all badly wounded, and, had there been any 
swell, would have fallen over her side. The Phmbe’s masts 
were also much injured, and chiefly owed their stability to the 
smoothness of the sea. Her rigging and sails, too, were: scarcely 
in better plight than those of the Africaine. 

AlthougiT her net complement, including 18 boys, was 261,^ 
the Phoebe had sailed from Cork seven men ' short, and since 
manned and sent to Gibraltar, one recaptured brig with seveii, 
and one detained brig with eight men; so that her crew on 
board was reduced to 239. Of this number the Phcebe had 
only one seaman killed, and her first lieutenant (John Wentworth 
Holland), master (Thomas Griffiths), and 10' seamen wounded. 

The loss on board the Africaine was truly dreadful. The total 
number of persons on board of her were 715 ; of which number 
315 composed the ship’s regular crew, and the 400 were troops 
and artificers of various descriptions. Of her 715 in crew and 
supernumeraries, the Africaine had Commodore Saulnier, one 
brigadier-general, two captains in the army, eight petty-officers, 
three surgeons (actually killed in the cockpit, while dressing the 
wounded 1) and 185 seamen, marines, artillerymen, troops, and 
artificers killed, and one general of division (Desforneaux), one 
general of batlali^ one general of cavalry, onejiide-de-camp, 
^/One major her first- lieutenant, or' capitaine de 

fregate (Jean- Jacques Magendie, in the head), five other lieute- 
nants, two volunteers, two lieutenants of grenadiers, one lieute- 
nant of foot, three petty officers, and 125 seamen, marines, 
artillerymen, troops and artificers w'ounded ; making a total of 
200 killed, and 143 wounded, the greater part of them mortally. 
A return to this effect, signed by Captain Magendie, was 
delivered to Captain Barlow ; but the former stated in the return, 
that it probably fell short of the real loss sustained, especially in 
killed. 

The force of the Phcebe, whose guns were in number 44, has 
already appeared.*^ That of the Africaine consisted, according 
to riie return signed by Captain Magendie and subjoined to the 
official letter, of 26 long l8-pounders on the main deck and 18 
long B-poundersf on the quarterdeck and forecastle : total 44 guns 
also. If her eight 32-p0uiider carronades gave the Phoebe a slight 
preponderance in broadside weight of metal, the decided superiority 
sn number of men, even of her regular crew, gave the Africaine 
a still greater advantage in that very essential point ; an advan- 


- 


* voi ii., p. 03, and %"ol. p. 327, 

■f the Loudon Gazette 18 de 9/’ instead of ‘*18 de 8. 
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tage which would have. been, in the proportion of nearly three' to, 
one, could the whole of the Africaine's -crew and snpemnine- ' 
raries/in the event of boarding for instance, have been in a 
sitnatioii.to act. But, as a combat to be decided by great guns 
only, an allowance is requisite, and a considerable one too, for 
that which a mere confrontation of figures can never explain, the 
lumbered state of the French ship’s decks; an inconvenience 
which the troops themselves, by their valour, their mistaken 
valour, contributed to increase. Although their musketry couid 
be of little or no avail in the dark, yet, upon the same erroneous 
principle that so augmented the loss among the soldiers on hoard 
one of the British ships at Copenhagen, they considered it as a 
point of honour to remain on deck and be mowed down by 
scores. 

Circumstanced as he was, Commodore Saulnier acted as‘wisely 
in eDdeavouring to avoid a contest, as, when it actually began, 
did the officers, ship’s company, soldiers, and all that were on 
board the Africaine, heroically, in defending their ship until she 
was reduced to a sinking state, and they to half their original 
number; all by the heavy, the searching, the irresistible broad- 
sides of the Phoebe, 

With ships so damaged in masts and rigging, and with so 
many prisoners on board, Captain Barlow had still a most 
anxious duty to perform. To increase the difficulties of his 
situation, the w’esteiiy breeze freshened. For four days the 
Phoebe and her prize persevered in working to windward ; but 
on the fifth day, having made very slow progress and feeling for 
the suffering# of the wounded, Captain Barlow bore up for 
Minorca. On arriving ofi’ the south end of Majorca, the two 
frigates got becalmed ; and it ^vas not until a fortnight after the 
action, that the Phoebe and Africaine dropped their anchors ia 
the harbour of Port-Mahon. 

For his gallantry and good conduct in capturing the Africaine, 
Captain Barlow was most deservedly rewarded with the honour 
of knighthood ; and the Phoebe’s first lieutenant, already named, 
was as justly promoted to the rank of commander. Her second 
and third lieutenants %vere Frederick Bedford and Edmund 
Hey wood, and her lieutenant of marines, Thomas Weaver; of 
all whom, as well as of his officers and crew generally, Captain 
Barlow in his official letter speaks in the highest terms. 

The Africaine, a fine new frigate of 1059 tons, was of course 
purchased for the use of the British navy ; and, having the 
ports for the requisite number of guns on the main deck, became 
classed as a 38-gun frigate. Probably because there was an 
Africa already in the British service, the name of the Africaine 
was changed to Amelia ; under which name the Phoebe’s prim 
long continued to be an active cruiser. 

On the 22d of March, while, the British 12-pounder 32-gnti 
frigates ^ Andromache, Captain Israel Pellew, and Cleopatra^ 
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Captaia Robert Lawrie^ were cruising off Puiita de Malas^ on 
the north-east coast of the island of Cubai a convoy of 25 
Spanish vessels knom'ii to be ricliiy laden, were seen at an 
anchor in the bay of Levita, protected by .three, armed galleys^ 
or giin-vessels, armed w.ith long 24 and 18 pounders. The two 
captains considering it praeticable to capture or destroy this 
convoy by the aid of their boats, the latter under the conimand 
of Captain Lawrie himself, at about 9 li. 30 m. p.m., proceeded 
to execute the service. 

Soon after midnight the boats arrived within gun-shot of the 
galleys, and W'ere received, quite unexpectedly, with a heavy and 
destructive fire of grape, langridge, and musketry. In spite of 
this opposition, the British gallantly pushed on, and boarded 
several of the vessels ; but from the heavy loss they sustained, 
could orily bring oft* one of the galleys. That lo.|s consisted of 
the first iieiitenant of the Andromache (Joseph Taylor), one 
master's mate (William M'Cuin), one midshipman (Willia.m 
Winchester, both of the Cleopatra), and six seamen killed, and 
T2 seamen wounded. Some of the boats had also been sunk by 
the enemy's shot. The loss among the Spaniards on board the 
captured gun-vessel was nine killed and several wounded. 

On the 3d of April, at daybreak, the British IS-pounder 36- 
gun frigate Trent, Captain Sir Edw^ard Hamilton, while lying at 
an anchor among the rocks off the Isles of Br^hat, discovered a 
ship, with French colours flying, under the protection of an armed 
cutter and lugger, making sail with the flood from the anchorage 
of Brehat towards Plampoul. The boats of the^rigate, under 
the orders of Lieutenant George Chamberlayn* assisted by 
Lieutenants Robert Scallon and John Bellamy, lieutenant of 
marines Walter Tait, and Sir. Thomas Hoskins the master, 
instantly proceeded to endeavour to secure the ship. 

With the seeming intention of defending w'hat proved to be a 
priw recently made, the French sent many boats from the shore ; 
and these, asssisted by the lugger, took the ship in tow. The 
intrepid advance of the Trent's boats, however, caused the 
shore-boats and lugger to cast off the ship, and prepare to 
defend themselves. A sharp conflict now ensued ; at the end of 
which the French lugger and boats, although protected by five 
batteries, were suMued and chased upon the rocks. Shortly 
afterwards the ship was boarded by the first lieutenant and the 
lieutenant of marines ; which latter, however, lost his right leg 
on the occasion. This, with two seamen killed, appears to have 
been the extent of the loss on the British side. The ship proved 
to^be an English merchant vessel; but, as the French had all 
quitted her and taken the crew with them, no particulars could 
& obtained. Two men were found dead upon her decks, and 
«vcral are supposed to have been drowned in attempting to 
escape from the British when they boarded* 

On' lie i8ii of Aprils at 8 h* 30 m# a, m., the British 38-guii 
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frigate Sibylle, Captain Charles Adarn^, observing signals flying 
on St.-Anne'’s island/ one of the .Seychelles, hoisted French 
colours ; a.od at 9 a. m*, having ..rounded the island, discovered 
in Malie roads, close in-shore, . a frigate with her foremast oaC 
accoiiipanied by, several sniall-crafh The Sibylle immediately 
hacked her main topsail, cleared for action, and got springs on 
the anchors : she then filled, and set the foresail. At 10 a.m* 
the French 36-giiii frigate Chiffonne, Captain Pierre Guieyssey 
fired a shot and hoisted her colours. .At 10 L 15 m. a.m.,, 
having passed tliroogli a winding and intricate channel formed 
by various dangerous shoals, and discoverable only by the change 
of colour in the. water as seen by a man stationed at the mast- 
head, the Sib}dle anchored within about 200 yards of the French, 
frigate ; not being able to get nearer, on account of a shoal that 
lay on the Chiffonne^s larboard or outermost bow. 

At 10 1 l 25 m. a. m., having dropped her best bower under 
foot, so as to bring her best broadside to bear, and substituted 
English for French colours, the Sibylle opened her fire, receiving 
ill return a fire from the'CMfFonne,. as well as from a battery 
erected in a raking position on- the neighbouring shore. The 
cannonade continued with tolerable spirit until 10 Ii. 42 m. a.m., 
when the Cliiffoniie struck her. flag, cut her cable, and diiftecl 
upon a reef. While an officer and party w'ent to take possessioHj, 
the Sibylle veered aw^ay her cable, so that her broadside might 
bear upon the battery, which still continued its fire. 'No sooner, 
liow'ever, did a lieutenant- and a few of the Sibylle’s men land 
upon the beach, than the battery also struck its colours. 

At the surrender of the frigate, a great number of her crew 
took to the boats and escaped on shore ; and the men at the 
battery also escaped. The latter was found to consist of four of 
the frigate’s forecastle guns, mounted on a plank platform, de- 
fended by fascines, and provided with a furnace for heating shot. 
The Sibylle^s force in guns and men has already appeared.* Of 
the latter, she had only two seamen killed, and one midshipman 
slightly wounded. The Chiffonne appears to have been armed 
the same as the generality of French 36-gun frigates, and had a 
complement of 296 men ; of whom the Sibylla’s fire killed 23, 
and wounded 30. About 100, including those stationed in the 
battery, escaped : tlie remainder were made prisoners. 

Although the Cliifibnne was certainly no match for the 
Sibylle, the dangerous circumstances, under which she had beea 
approached and attacked, entitle the officers and crew of the 
British frigate to a considerable share of credit. The Chiffonne, 
with 32 banished Frenchmen on board, had sailed from Nantes 
on the 14th of April, 1800, and had since, agreeably to her 
orders, landed them upon the Seychelles. The prize was a fine 
frigate of 945 tons, and was afterwards purcfatsed for the use of 


^ See vol p. 
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the British navy ; in which, under her, Frencli name, she classed 
as a 12-pOBnder 36. 

The British 14-giin brig-sloop Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane, 
during one of her cruises in the Sledilerraiiean, had so annoyed 
the Spaniards by cutting up their coasting trade, that the go?erii- 
ment despatched aimed %'essels in pursuit of her from several 
ports. Early in April one of the seekers of the British brig, tlio 
32-goii xebec Gama, by means of closed or hanging ports, de- 
coyed the Speedy within hail, and then, drawing, them up, dis- 
covered her heavy battery. Against, a vessel, that appeared to 
momit 36 guns, and to be numerously, iimiined, the. Speedy, 
whose 14 guns were only 4-pounders, resolved not to risk ^ an' 
engagement until she bad tried the effect of a.,'n/se. To escape 
was out of the question, as the xebec sailed two feet to the 
Speedy’s one. The Speedy therefore passed for a Danish brig 
of war, and, in addition to the colours at her gafltend, exhibited 
on the gang'way a man dressed in a . .Danish "officers uniforni; 
who also, in the short interchange of hailing that ensued, con- 
versed in Danish, or, which was the same thing, in what passed 
for Danish. 

Fot quite satisfied as to the national character of the Speedy, 
the Gamo sent her boat with an officer.' The latter, before he 
well got alongside, was informed, kindly informed, that the 
brig had lately quitted one of the Barbary ports ; and he was 
at the same time reminded, of what he well knew, that a visit 
would undoubtedly subject the Spanish ship of ivar to a long 
quarantine. This was enough ; and, after a few mutual saluta- 
tions and wavings of the hand, the two vessels parted company ; 
one glad at having escaped the plague, the other equally glad, 
one might suppose, at having escaped capture. The truth is, 
however, that the Speedy’s officers and crew were all impatience 
to combat their superior foe ; and Lord Cochrane promised 
them, if ever he met her again, as he had no doubt he should, to 
give full scope to their wishes. 

On the 6th of May, -at daylight, being close off Barcelona, 
tibe Speedy descried a ■sail' standing towards her. Chase was 
given; but, owing to light winds, it was nearly 9 a.m. before 
the two vessels got within mutual gim-sliot. The Si>eedy soon 
discovered that, the armed xebec approaching her was her old 
friend the Gamo. Being then close under the latter’s lee, the 
former tacked and commenced the action. The Speedy’s fire 
was promptly returned by her opponent, who, in a little while* 
attempted to board ; but, the instant she heard the command 
given, the brig sheered off. The attempt was again made, and 
again frustrated. At length, after a 45 minutes’ cannonade, in 
which the Speedy, wuth all her manceuvring, could not evade the 
lietvy broadsides of the .Gamo, and had sustained, in con- 
^uence, a loss of three seamen killed and five wounded, Lord 
Ckicbrane determined to board* , With this intent the Speedy 
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ran close alongside tlie Gamo ;, and' the crew of tlie Britisii 
¥esselj headed by their gallant commander, made a simuitaneous 
rush from, every part of 'her upon, the decks of the Spaniard. 
For about 10' minutes the contest was desperate, especially in 
theYvaist; but the impetuosity of the assault was irresistible: 
the Spanish colours were struck, and the Gamo became the 
prize of the Speedy. 

.The Speedy’s gun-force has already been slated at 14 long 
4-pouiiders. Her number of men and boys at ' the commence- 
ment of the action was 54. Of these the brig lost, in the 
boarding-attack, only one seaman killed, her first lieutenant,. 
Richard William .Parker (severely, both by musketry and the 
sword), her boatsw^ain and one seaman wounded ; making, with 
her loss by the cannonade, three killed and eight wounded. 
The Gamo mounted 22 long Spanish 12-pouriders on the main 
deck, with eight long eights and two heavy carronades,” pro- 
bably 24-pounders, on the quarterdeck and forecastle. Her crew 
amounted to 274 oflScers, seamen, boys, and supernumeraries, 
and 45 marines, total 319 ; of which number she had her com- 
mander, Don Francisco de Terris, the boatswmin, and 13 men 
killed, and 41 men wounded. 

The Gamo’s was a force wdiieli was enough to alarm, and, in 
abler hands, might easily have subdued such a vessel as the 
Speedy. A crew of 280 or 300 was the lowest number of men 
that a" ship, of the evident force and size of the Gamo, could be 
supposed to have on board ; and yet Lord Cochrane, at the 
head of about 40 men, and, deducting the boys, the helmsman 
(who w^as Mr. James Guthrie, the surgeon), the eight killed and 
w’ounded, and one or two others, leaped into the midst of them. 
He and his 40 brave followers, among whom were Lieutenant 
Parker, midshipman the Honourable Archibald Cochrane, and 
the boatswain, found 319, or, allowing for some previous loss 
and for six or eight boys, 300 armed men to struggle with. But 
the British broadsword fell too heavily to be resisted ; and the 
Spaniards w’ere compelled to yield to the chi valric valour of their 
opponents.^ Accustomed as is the Britisii navy to execute 
deeds of daring, Lord Cochrane’s achievement has hitherto found 
in these pages but three compeers, the Surprise and Hermione, 
the Dart and Desiree, and the Viper and Cerbere; to which let 

'* During the action, and after Lord Cochrane had boarded the GamOj he 
practised another ruse. The crew of the Speedy being nearly overpowered 
by the great superiority, in point of numbers, of her adversary, were once on 
the point of giving way. Lord Cochrane, with the greatest coolness, hailed 
the Speedy, ordering fifty more men to be sent on board, althougli, at the 
time, his vessel certainly did not contain more than three. The expected 
reinforcement to their adversaries^ cooled 'the little courage remaining In the 
Gamo’s crew, and having already experience the Imfd daring of the first fifty 
men, they were by no means amdotijs to cope with fifty more, and coiisec|uently 
fliirreadered.— E p. , . 
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US now add, as the next in chronological order, the Speedy and 

■■'GaiBO..,":'. 

With so many prisoners in his cliarge. Lord Cochrane had 
still an arduows duty to perform, but liis judgment and presence 
of mind overcame every difficulty ; and, in the course of a few 
days, the Speedy brig and her lofty prize were safe at anchor in 
tlie harboiii- of Port-jMahoo. For the gailantry he had so sue- 
cessfuily displayed in capturing the Gamo, Lord Cochrane, as 
soon QS the account reached England, ivas promoted to post- 
rank; and the Speedy's only lieutenant, Richard Wiiiiani 
Parker, was also, we believe, made a cornmander. 

Oii the 9th of June, in the morning, the Brirish IS-gun brig- 
sloop Kanuaroo, Captain George Christopher Pulling, and 14- 
gun briu'-sloop Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane, discovered a 
Spanish' convoy, lying at an anchor under the battery of Oropeso, 
a small seaport of Ofd Castile. The armed vessels protecting it 
consisted of a xebec of 2U guns, and three gun-boats, and the 
battery was a large square tower, which appeared to niouiit 12 
guns. The two commanders resolved, at once, to attack this 
force with their brigs. Accordingly, at noon, the Kangaroo and 
Speedy came to an anchor, wdthin half-gun shot of the enemy, 
and a brisk cannonade ensued ; but which, by 2 i\ m., had con- 
siderably decreased on the part of the vessels and battery. 
Encouraged, however, by a felucca of 12 guns and two gun- 
boats that came to their assistance, the Spaniards recommenced 
firing, and by 3 h. 30 m. p. m. had their 20-gim xebec and two 
of their gim-boats sunk by the fire of the two brigs : in a little 
while another of the gun-boats shared the same fate. The tower 
and the remaining three gun-boats continued to annoy the brigs 
with their shot, until about 6 h. 30 m., when the fire of the tower 
slackened. The Kangaroo soon afterwards cutting her cable to 
get to a nearer position, the gun-boats fled; and, by 7 
tJhe tower was completely silenced. 

The Kangaroo and Speedy continued until midriiglit to be 
mnnoyed by a heavy fire of musketry from the shore ; but, in 
the mean time, the boats of the twB brigs, under the orders of 
Liaatenant Thomas Foulerton, first of the Kangaroo, assisted by 
Lieutenant Benjamin Warburton, of the Speedy, and by mid- 
shipmen the Honourable Archibald Cochrane, William Dean, 
and Thomas Taylor, had succeeded in bringing out three brigs 
laden with wine^ rice, and bread. On the return of the boats 
from this service. Lord Cochrane himself, with his wmiited zeal, 
took them under his command, and went in-shore again, in the 
hope of bringing away more, but found all the remainder either 
umk or driven on the beach. It was fortunate for the tower, 
that the ammunitionof the two brigs was by this time expended, 
mt' the two enterprising captains would have razed it to its 
ibttiidttion j as indeed, only the day previous, they had the 
Adjacent tower of Almanara, mounting two brass 4-pounders. 
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The loss of the British,. ■ ia the attack upon this Spanisli 
coriToy, consisted .of one midshipmao (Tlio mas Taylor) ^ killed by 
a musket-shot in one of the boats', and two lieutenants ('riiomas 
Foiilertoii and Thomas Brown Thompson), seven seamen, and 
one 111 arioe wounded ;. all belonging- to the Kangaroo, although, 
■as Captain Pulling handsomely acknowledges, the Speedy, from 
situation and distance, was equally exposed to the enemy’s fire# 
At the demolition of the towor of Al.manara, however, the Speedy 
did not wholly escape. Lord Cochrane himself having receivedl 
a bruise, and been a little singed ; as were also two of his 
men. - ^ . 

The British 28-guii frigate Mercury, Captain Thomas TiOgers^ 
having on the 2oth of Slav, while cruising in the Adriatic, cap- 
tured a small vessel just out of Ancona, received inteliigence that 
the late British bomb-vessel Bull-dog, which, about three 
montlis before, under the command of Captain Barrington 
Daeres, had entered the port unapprized of its being in possession 
of the French, was lying in the mole, laden witli supplies fur the 
French army in Egypt, and ready for sea. Captain Rogers im.-" 
mediately made sail for Ancona, with the determination of at- 
tempting to cut out the Bull-dog; and, soon after dark the same 
evening, the Jlercury anchored off the mole. At 10 In 30 m.. 
p. M. the boats of the latter, under the orders of Lieutenant 
W 'iiliarn ilatber, quitted the frigate; and, at about midnight, 
surprised and carried the Bull-dog, without even having been 
hailed by the sentinels on the mole, to which, wliile the ship was 
riding with three cables ahead, her stern had been secured by the 
two ends of a bower cable. The seamen presently cut all the 
cables, and the boats began to tow away their prize ; but the 
alarm had now spread, and the British became exposed to a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry from the mole. 

As there was a iavourable light breeze, and the sails were set,, 
the Bull-dosr, in rather less than an hour, got without the reach 
of the batteries, tin fortunately, how^ever, the wind died away 
to a perfect calm, and the current carried the prize along the 
coast close to the shore ; from which a crowd of boats, some of 
them g’un-boats, came out to attack her. Having the hatch- 
ways to guard, to prevent the French crew from rising, and 
being without a sufficient force to resist the gun-boats., which 
were fast approaching, and had already several times raked ths 
ship, Lieutenant Mather reluctantly abandoned his prize; but 
not until he had made three ineffectual attempts to set her om 
fire. 

The loss of the British on this occasion amounted to one 
seaman and one marine killed, and four seamen woimdecL That 
of the French on board the BulWog is stated t© have been 20 
in killed, wounded, and drowned. As, soon as she descried the 
prize itanding out of the mok, the Mercury weighed and steered 
towards hm; but the .calm sn.-retorded the progress of the 
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frigate, tliat tlie Boll-dog was towed back to Iier former station 
at the mole long before the Mercury could get near her. The 
Bull-dogafterwards succeeded in putting to sea, but was taken on 
lier passage to Egypt by the 24-giin ship Champion, Captain 
Lord William Stuart. 

On the 23d of June, in the morning, the British 18-guii brig- 
sloop Corso, Captain William Ricketts, chased among the rocks 
in the smdll islands of Tremiti, lying in the gulf of Venice, and 
inhabited by a few renegadoes only, a pirate tartan, the Tigre, of 
eight 6 and 12 pounders and a crew of 60 French and Italians. 
Upon the appearance of the Mercury soon*afterwards, the pirate 
landed the greater part of her crew; who, with a 4-poimder and 
musketry, posted themselves upon a hill to defend their vessel, 
which lay aground close to them with hawsers fast to the shore. 

Being resolved to make an efibrt to stop the further career of 
this band of robbers, Captain Rogers oespatched upon that 
service the boats of the frigate and brig, under the orders of 
Lieutenant William Mather, assisted by Lieutenant Wilson of 
the inariiies. notwithstanding that they were exposed to a 
smart fire of cannon and musketiy, both from the vessel and the 
hill, the boats gallantly rowed in ; and while Lieutenant Mather 
with the seamen boarded the Tigre, Lieutenant Wilson with the 
marines landed to drive away the banditti from the hill ; the 
Mercury and Corso, at the same time overaw’ed the pirates by 
occasionally firing such of their guns as would bear. The 
mariiies succeeded in their object without the loss of a man, and 
took several prisoners; and the seamen, with equal good fortune, 
hove the tartan off the rocks and brought her out, together with 
a quantity of plunder, consisting of bales of cotton and other 
goods, which the Tigre had taken from vessels of diflerent nations. 

In the Slimmer of this year, the three British frigates, Doris, 
Captain Charles Brisbane, Beaulieu, Captain Stephen Pointz, 
and Uranie, Captain George Heniy Gage, by the orders of 
Admiral Cornwallis, who since the 2Istof the preceding Febru- 
ary had succeeded Earl St-Vincent (appointed first lord of the 
admiralty) as commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, were sta- 
tioned off the point of St-Mathieu, to watch the motions of the 
French and Spanish fleets in Brest harbour. In the month of 
July, while the above frigate-squadron was lying at anchor about 
three miles to the south-south-east of St.-Mathieids light- 
house, and in full view of die combined fleet, the French 20-gmi 
ship-corvette Chevrette was discoverred also at an anchor, under 
some batteries in Camaret bay ; a position in which the French 
considered their vessel almost as secure as if she was in the road 
of Brest. It will, nevertheless, not be thought surprising, that 
the British resolved to attempt cutting her out. Accordingly, 
0 ® the night of' the 20th, the boats of the Beaulieu and Doris 
(Ihe Dianie not then present) manned entirely by volunteers, and 
placed under the orders of Lieutenant Woodley Losack, of the 
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Ville-de-PariSj piir|)Osely sent by the admiral to take the com-' 
Eiandy proceeded oa the enterprise.; but, the boats .not piilliog. 
alike, and the leading ones being too zealous to slacken their 
efforts, the detachment separated. In consequence of this acci- 
dent, some of the boats returned; while the remainder, haring 
reached the e.iitrance of Camaret bay, where they expected to 
be joined by their companions, lay upon their oars until day- 
break on the 21st. The service being one that required dark- 
ness for its success, the boats now pulled back to their ships ; 
but the mischief was done; the}?’ had been di.scovered from the 
Ciievrette and the shore, and so much of. the plan as contem- 
plated a surprise was defeated. 

As a proof of this, on the same morning, the Ciievrette got 
under way, and, after running about a mile and a half farther 
up the bay, moored herself close under some heavy batteries, 
one in particular upon a point of land off her larboard and inner 
])ow. Tiie corvette then took on board a body of soldiers, suffi- 
cient to augment her number of men to 339, had the arms and 
ammunition brought upon deck, and 'loaded her guns almost up 
to their muzzles with grape-shot.- The batteries, also, prepared 
themselves ; temporary redoubts were thrown up upon the adja- 
cent points, and a gun-vessel, armed with two long 30-pounde'rs, 
was moored as a guard-boat at the entrance of the bay. Having 
thus proiited by tlie discovery, of the morning, the . Ciievrette 
displayed, in defiance a large French ensign above an Engiisli 
one. This was plainly seen by the three frigates, and served 
but to inspire their crews with increased .ardour to engage, and 
with redoubled deteraiinatiou to reverse the position of' the 
fl.a.gs. 

At about 9' h..30 m. p. m. the boats of the three frigates, 
joined by the barge and pinnace of. the. liobost 74, numbering 
15 in the whole, and containing between them about 280 officers 
and men, still under the command of . Lieutenant Losack, pro- 
ceeded a second time, to attempt the daring service of cutting 
out the Ciievrette. Shortly afterwaxrds Lieutenant Losack, witii 
his own and five other boats,' proceeded inuhase of a boat from 
the shore, supposed to be a look-out boat belonging to the Chev- 
rette, and therefore proper to be secured. '...The remainder, of the 
boats, as they had been ordered, lay upon their oars or pulled 
genthg awaiting their commanding officer’s return. Lieutenant 
Losack not returning so soon as expected, the next officer in 
command, Lieutenant Keith Maxwell, of the Beaulieu, consi- 
dering that the boats had at least six miles to pull, and that the 
night was already far advanced, resolved, notwithstanding that the 
force was reduced to more than a third, or to less than 180 men^ 
to proceed without him. He , did so ; , and gave o-rders thafc^ 
while one party was engs^ed in. disarming the memj'B crew on 
deck, the smartest topmen of the Beaulieu should fight their way 
aloft> and cut loose the sails with, their sabms ; and that others, 
who were named, should cut the 'cable-: , and be appointed one o£ 
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tlie aUcSt seamen in the boats, Henw IValliSj qiiaiiemiaster of 
the Btaidieii, to take charge -cf the corvette’s helm* Alaiiy 
other suitable arrangements \iere made; and the nine boats, in 
high glee, hastened to the attack, ■' 

"At about! A. on the 22d the boats 'came in sight of the 
Clievrette ; wlio, after hailing, opened a heavy fire of musketry 
and grapa upon the assailants. This was presently seconded 
by a^'flre df iimsketry from the shore. In the face of ^ali this^ 
however, the British pulled undauntedly towards the ship. Ihe 
Bcaidieifs boats under the comroand of Lieutenant Slaxwell, 
assisted by Lieutenant James Pasley, aiid liieiiteriant cf marines 
James Sinclair, boarded the vessel on the starboard bow aiid_^ 
quarter; the Lhaiiie’s, urmer Uieutemnt Martin j\"eville, one oi' 
the Ihjlmiit’SjimdeiMTiklsliipmaii- Robert Tvarren, and one of the 
Doris’s, under Lieuteiiant Walter Burke, on the larboard bow. 
The attempt to board was most obstinately resisted by the 
Prenchmon, armed vdth fire-arms, sabres, tomahawks, and pikes 
and who, in their turn, boarded the boats. Notwithstanding this 
fomddable opposition, and that, in their atteiiipts to overcome it^ 
the British had lost all their fire-arGis, the latter, with their 
swords only, eSected the boarding. Those who had been 
ordered to go aloft, fought their way to their respective stations ; 
and, although some were killed, and ethers desperately wounded,, 
the remainder gained the corvette’s yards. Here the seamen 
found the footropes strapped up 5 but, surnioiinting every ob- 
stacle, the intrepid fellows quickly performed the service upon 
which they had been ordered. Thus in less than three minutes 
after the ship had been boarded, and in the midst of a conflict 
against numbers more than trebly superior, down came the 
Cbevrette s three topsails and courses. Tlie cable, in tlie mean 
time, having been cut outside, and a light breeze having sprung 
up from the land, the ship begun drifting out of the bay. 

Ko sooner did the Frenchmen see the sails fall, and their ship 
underway, than some of them leaped overboarcl ; wdiile others 
dropped tlmir arms, and sprang; dowui the hatclnvays. The 
British thereupon got possession of the quailerdeck ^ond fore- 
castle; whicli, altiioogh but five minutes hud elapsed since the 
■ assault ' had - comBiencedjWvere nearly covered with dead bodies. 
Those of the corvette’s crew, that had fled below, still maintained 
a smart lire of musketry from the main deck and up the hatch- 
ways, blit were at length overpowered and compelled to submit 
In her way out, during a short intenul of calm, the Clievrette 
became exposed to a imavy fire of round and grape from the 
batteries ; but a light breeze from the nOTth«*east soon drove the 
ship out of gun-shot. It was at about this time that the six 
l»ats niicler lieutenant Losack joined company; and Lieutenant 
Maxwell, of course, was superseded hijhe command. 

The British had one lieutenant of marines (James Sinclair), 
one^midshiparaii (Robert Warren), seven seamen, and two 
laaxbes kEled, two lieutenants (Martin Neville and Walter 
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Burke, the latter mortally), one master’s mate (William Phil- 
lips), three midshipmen (Edward Croftoo, Edward Byni, and 
Robert Fiiiois), 42 seamen, and nine marines wounded, and one 
marine drowned in the Beaulieu’s barge, which was sunk by tlie 
enem 3 *’s shot; total, 11 killed, 57 wmuiided, and one drowned, 
or missing. Thu loss sustained by the Chevrette was far lieavier. 
The corvette had her captain, tw^o lieutenants, three midshipmen, 
one lieu tenant of troops, and 85 seamen and troops killed, one 
lieutenant, four midshipmen, and 57 seamen and troops w^ounded; 
total, ,92 killed and 62 wounded. 

It is such daring feats as these that ennoble the character of 
the British navy; and long will be remembered, long held up as 
an example for imitation, the cutting out of the Chevrette. A 
few of the many instances which tliis enterprise attbrdecl, of 
individual heroism, have already been recorded in the pages of 
a naval periodical work. We have selected the following ; 

Lieutenant Sinclair, of the marines, was killed in the act of 
defending* Mr. Crofton, midshipman of the Doris, who in his 
efforts to get on board the corvette was woiiiicled in two places. 
Mr. John Brown, boats’ivain of the Beaulieu, after forcing his 
way into the Chevrette’s quarter-gallery, found the door planked 
up, and so securely barrieadoed, that all bis efforts' to force it 
were iiieSectiiai. Through the crevices in the planks he disco- 
vered a number of men sitting on the cabin deck, araied with 
pikes and pistols ; and with the fire of the latter was frequently 
annoyed while attempting to burst in. He next tried the quarter, 
and after an obstinate resistance gained the taffraiL The officer 
who commanded the party was at this time fighting his way up a 
little farther forward. For an instant, while looking round to 
see where he should make his push, Brown stood exposed a mark 
to the enemy’s fire ; when, waving his cutlass, he cried, Make 
a lane there,” he gallantly dashed among them, and fought his 
way forward till lie reached his proper station the forecastle ; 
which the men, animated by his example, soon cleared of the 
enemy. Here Mr. Browai remained during the rest of the con- 
test, not only repulsing the French in their frequent attempts to 
retake his post, but attending to the orders from the quarter- 
deck, and assisting in casting the ship and making sail, with as 
iniicli coolness as if he had been on board the Beaulieu. 

Henry IFallis, who, as already stated, had been appointed to 
■take charge of the corvette'^s helm, fought his \yiij to the wheel ; 
and,althoagli severely wounded in the contest and bleeding, this 
brave seaman steadily remained at his post, steering the Chevrette 
uiitii beyond the reach of the batteries. Wallis had been seven 
years in the Beaulieu, and was ever among the foremost in a 
service of danger. If a man had fallen overboard he was always 
fortunately in the way, and either in the boat or the water : 
during the time he belonged to the ship nearly a dozen men 
were Indebted to him .for theu* liva#| whicli he had saved by 
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plmiging overboard, sometimes even in a gale of wind, at tlie 
ntffiost hazard of Ws .'■ ■■ 

The Chevrette, when attacked, was bound with a cargo of 
stores to Senegal, and thence to the island of Guadeloupe: she 
was a similar ship to the Bonne-Citoyeiiue ; but, owing we 
believe, to the probable successful terminatioit of the pending 
negotiation between the two countries, more than to any thing 
else, the Chevrette was not purchased for the use of the Britisli 
navy. Lieutenant Losack, on account of some misunderstanding 
respecting the actual commanding officer at the cutting out of 
the corvette, v;as promoted to the rank of commander. ^ On the 
9th of August, how^ever, upon some facts coming to his know 
ledge, Admiral Cornwallis ordered a court of inquiry to be held 
on board the Mars* The result was, that Lieutenant Keith 
Maxwell received from the admiralty immediate promotion to a 
comniander’s rank, and from the public at large that share of 
credit which, had it not been for the official investigation of his 
claims, lie might never have obtained. 

On the 27th of July, at 1 a.m., in latitude 43^ 34' north, and 
longitude IP 42'* west, the British IS-pounder 3(j-gun frigate 
Immortalite, Captain Henry Hothran, fell in with an enemy’s 
cruiser of a very extraordinary appearance, a ship with four 
masts; which tiie former immediately chased, and at 71i. 30m, 
A. M*, the 38-guu frigate Arethusa, Captain Thomas Wolley, in 
sight, captured* The prize proved to be the Invention, French 
privateer, nine clays from Bordeaux, on her hrst cruise, having 
only been launched since the beginning of the month. 

The Invention had been designed by her commander, M. 
Thibaut, and ^vas peculiar in more respects than her masts, her 
length l3eing 147 feet, with only 27 feet in breadth of beam. 
Her force consisted of 24 long 6-poiinders on a single deck, and 
tw'O 12-pouiider carronades, either on her poop or topgallant fore- 
castle, with a crew of 210 men and boys. Her four masts were 
at nearly equal distances apart, the first and third of the same 
height, the second stouter and higlier, and the fourth much 
smaller. She had four topgallant yards rigged aloft, and was 
accounted a good sea- boat and sailer* 

On the 10th of August, while the British 12-poinider 32-gim 
frigate Unicorn, Captain Charles Wemyss, and 16-guii brig- 
sloop Atalante, Captain Anselm John Griffiths, were cruising in 
Quiberon bay, the six-oared cutter of the latter, with eight men 
commanded by Mr. Francis Smith, midshipman, in the face of 
a brisk discharge of grape and canister from the French national 
lugger Eveille, mounting two long 4-pounders, and four large 
swivels, and of a cross-fire from two small batteries on the shore, 
pulled up towards, boarded, and carried the vessel, the French 
crew deserting her at the moment and escaping to the shore. 


♦ Nava! Chronicle, voL vii., pp. 216, 217. 
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which was only a miisket-shot distant To add to the value of 
this very gallant little exploit, it was achieved without a sino-le 
casualty.. 

On the night of the 20tli of August Captain Thomas Byaui 
Martin, cruising off Corunna with the frigates Fisgard, Diamond, 
and Boadicea, sent Lieutenant Philip Pipon, with the boats of 
the squadron, to attack the Spanish vessels in the port. The 
boats immediately pulled for and entered the harbour; and 
Lieutenant Pipon and his party succeeded in boarding and 
carrying the Neptuno, a new ship pierced for 20 guns, belonging 
to his catholic majesty, a gun-boat mounting one long Spanish 
24-pouncler, and a merchant ship ; all moored within the strong 
batteries tliat protect the port, and lying so near to them, that 
the sentinels on the ramparts challenged the boats" crews, and 
opened upon them a heavy fire. Notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, the British officers and men, with their accustomed cool- 
ness and perseverance, proceeded to execute the remainder of 
their task, and brouglit all three vessels safe out of the harbour 
without sustaining the slightest loss. For his gallantry and 
address on this occasion, Lieutenant Pipon, early in the fol- 
lowing year, %vas pu'omoted to the rank of commander. 

On the 2d of September, at 11 h. 30 m. a. m., the British 18- 
gun ship-sloop Victor (sixteen 32-pounder car^mades and t\yo 
sixes), Captain George Ralph Collier, being off the Seyclielle 
islands, discovered and chased a strange man-cf-war brig. At 
oh. 30m. P.M., proving the better sailer going off the wind, 
the Victor w’as enabled to bring to close action the French brig- 
corvette Flcche, of 18 long 8-pounders, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Jean-Baptiste Bonnavie. The latteris 8-pounders being 
no match for the former’s 32-pouDder carronades, the Fleche, 
after receiving and returning two broadsides, hauled her wind 
and endeavoured to escape. Having had her driver topping- 
lift, maintopmast-stay, and her principal braces on the starboard 
side shot away, the Victor was unable to wear quick enough to 
check the progress of her opponent ; who, by the time the two 
vessels tacked, at 7 was half a mile to windward : and, 
even when the Victor had repaired her rigging, the Flecbe con- 
vinced her that, in sailing by the wind, the advantage was the 
reverse of what it had been when going before it. 

In the little interchange of firing which had ensued, the Victor 
had a master’s mate and one seaman slightly wounded ; with, 
besides damaged rigging and sails, one shot through the fore- 
mast, and a few'’ in the hull. The Victor continued to ^ pursue 
the FMche, and during the night w^as frequently within gun- 
shot ; but the latter would not allow the British vessel a second 
time to close. The chase continued ail day of the 4th. At 
sunset the Fifiche was four or five miles to windward of the 
Victor, and, by daylight on the Sth, was no longer to be 
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from the course which the brig was steering when 
first seen, that her destination was the S8}X‘helie islands, Cap- 
tain Collier pushed for them; and, at 3h. 30m. p.m., the 
Victor descried her late opponent standing in fur the^ anchorage 
of Mahe. The Victor proceeded under easy sail till 7 p. 
which W’asjust as it grew dark, and then anchored in 11 
fathoms. The ship not having a pilot, and no one on board 
being acquainted with the channel, the master, Air. Janies 
Crawford, though iii of a fever, volanteered to soond it. Ac- 
cordingly, in the course of the night, a boat, in which Air. James 
Middleton, the master's mate who had been yv'ouoded, also 
embarked as a volunteer, proceeded outlie service; and, not- 
witlistaading they were repeatedly fired at by a boa.t from the 
French brig, these oiScers would not desist until they liad 
completely performed the duty upon which they had been 
detached. ■ 

Daylight on the Oth showed the FIdche lying at the inciith of 
the basin or inner harbour, with springs on her cables, and a 
red ilag at her lore topgallantmast-lieacl, the signiil of defiance, 
as aliei wards understood. It was not merely the strength of 
their position, or the difficulty., of approaching it, that had 
actuated the French officers to hoist this foolish signal : the 
Fieclie now mounted the whole of her guns ; which had not, it 
appears, been the case in the skirmish of the 2cl. Soon after 
daylight the Victor weighed and made sail towards the cliannel ; 
the narrowness and intricacy of which, added to the unfavour- 
able state of the wind, compelled her to use warps and her 
staysails only. 

So fine an opportunity was taken due advantage of by the 
FIccIie, and the Victor became exposed to a raking fire, until, 
shoaling her ivater, the latter, at about 9 i*. 5J., came to witli 
the best bowxr. The British sloop soon recommenced warping, 
and continued it until llh, 45in. p. w.; wdicn, letting go tlie 
small bower with two springs, the Victor broucht her broadside 
to bear, and instantly commenced firing. Bctvreen the tw'o 
vessels an incessant cannonade w^as m'4intciincd until 2h. 20 in. 
A. Mn on the 7th, when the Flcclie was discovered to be sinking. 
In a few minutes afterw^ards the latter cut her cable, castroorid, 
and grounded at the bow on a coral reef. An officer and party 
were sent from the Victor to board her; and immediately the 
French crew commenced setting fire to their vessel. Aiiotl'ier 
party from the sloop quickly fallowed the fiKt ; and the British 
then took possession and struck the colcAirs of the French brig. 
Scarcely, however, had they succeeded in extinguishing the 
fiairjes, than the Ficcha fell on her larboard bilge*" into deeper 
water, and sank. 

Oat of her 120 men and boys, the Victor, in this second and, 
the present, ^ decisive affair, "had not a man Imit. This was 
rather extraordinary, as several shot had struck her hull, some 
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between wind and ivater, and her rigging and beats bad also 
been, a good, deal cat. The loss on tlie part of the Fleelie, out 
..of an alleged complement^ of 145 (including- four iieiiieriaiits^ 
besides her commanding officer), from the number of dead and 
wmuiided reported to have been found -on her foreca.?tle, was 
supposed.. to be very severe; but Captain Bonnavie acknow- 
ledged to having had only four men killed : the wounded lie did 
not enumerate. 

■ Like the Chiffonne,' the Fleche had brought from K'antes,^ 
.-aboiit ibur months back, and since deposited on one of the 
Seyclielle islands, 35 baiiish.ed Frenchmen. Some of her ineu 
..had been left sick at the Isle ■ of Bourbon; but, to CGiiipensate 
for their loss, "20 of the late Chiffoniie’s -crew’ had assisted in 
serving the guns. Had the action been carried on wholly at 
close c|uarters, the lieavy metal of the Victor would certainly 
have rendered her too powerful to be an equal match for the 
Fleche; but,' in that respect, /the .French brig had managed to 
give herself the advantage, by keeping her ’‘adversary at long- 
shot. Great credit was therefore due to the officers and crew 
of the Victor, for their gallantry, skill, ■ ■and pjerseverance ; but 
the Fleche was not eventually lost, the French having afterwarda 
iveiglied and, ire believe, refitted her. 

On the Sist of July, in the evening, the Britkli 18-gnii brig- 
.sloO'p Sylph, Captain Charles Dashwood, cruising oil .San- 
tander, or San-Andero, on the north coast of Spain, with a light 
air from the southward, chased an arni.e.d schooner standing to 
the .north-east; but, before there was a possibility of arriving up 
with her, a large frigate, then judged to be Spanish, but at’ter- 
wards believed to be Frencb, was descried under the land, 
advancing towards the brig, and to which frigate the schooner 
fled for refuge.. 

Finding it impracticable to gain the wind of the strange 
frigate, whose hull, at sunset, was clearly discernible, the Sylph 
shortened sail, hove to, and prepared for battle. At lip. 
the frigate arrived within half-gun shot ; when, having in the 
usual manner ascertained the ship's hostile character, the brig 
opened her fire. Soon afterwards the frigate approached within 
hail, and a spirited cannonade was kept up for one hour and 
20 minutes ; when, having had her sails and almost a!I her 
running rigging cut to pieces, and one carronade dismounted 
and having received several shot between wind and water, the 
Sylph edged away to repair her damages. Perceiving, however*' 
that the frigate either was unable or unwilling to make sail 
in pursuit, the Sylph, as soon as she w'as out of gim-sliot, 
hove to. 

On the 1st of August,^ at daybreak, the Sylph discovered her 
late opponent, with her fore yard upon deck, about seven miles 
off in the north-west, wiiich was now to windward, the mud 
having shifted to that quartar in a sqmll during the night. 
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Seeing tlie frigate Jb this.. appareBtly disabled' statej’ the Sjlph 
made sail in cliase ; but, on account of a severe wound in her 
mainmast and a rising sea, the brig was obliged, instead of tack- 
ing, to wear, which retarded her progress. "U hile the Sylph was 
thus slowly advancing, the frigate sw’ayed up her fore vard, 
w'ore, and made all sail for the land, but still without hoisting* 
any colours. As the brig^s niaiomast was every moment ex- 
pected to go over the side, as she was then making a foot and a 
half of w*ater per hour from shot-hole leaks, and as the stranger 
*was evidently a frigate of 14 guns of a side on her main deck, 
Captain Dasliwood felt it to be his duty to wear and stand ^ to 
the northward ; having already sustained a loss, by the preceding* 
night’s action, of one seaman killed, and one iiiidshipman (Lionel 
Carey) and eight sea-nie.n wounded, three of them dangerously. 

Before we submit any remarks upon the alleged name and 
force of the Sylph’s antagonist in tliis to her very creditable 
action, we will relate another contest in which, about a month 
afterwards, tlie brig rvas engaged almost in the same spot. 

The damages the Sylph had received rendering her return to 
port indispeiisable, Captain Dashwood was directed by Admiral 
Cornwallis, under whose orders he was cruising, to proceed to 
Plymouth. Having here undergone a complete refit, the Sylph 
sailed to rejoin the commander-in-chief off Ushant, and by the 
latter was ordered to resume her station off the north coast of 
Spain. On the 28th of September, in the afternoon, Cape 
Pinas bearing south distant 42 leagues, the Sylph chased a sliip 
in the north-west; and, although before sunset the discoveiy 
Tvas made that the stranger was a French frigate of the same 
apparent force as the one which the brig had formerly engaged 
upon this coast, Captain Dashwood gallantly resolved to do his 
Ulmost .to bring her to action. . 

Being desirous, as before, to gain tbe wind of an antagonist so 
decidediy superior, the Sylph ma^de all sail for tfiat purpose ; and 
the French frigate seemed equally determined to frustrate the 
attempt. At 7 h. 30 m. p.sr., however, after various manceuvres, 
during which the two vessels crossed each other three times, and 
exchanged, at a very short distance, as many heavy broadsides, 
the Sylpli obtained a station within pistol-shot xipoxi the frigate’s 
W’eather bow. A severe conflict now ensued, and continued 
without intermission for two hours and five minutes, when the 
frigate wore and made sail on the opposite tack ; leaving, the 
Sylph with her standing and running rigging cut to pieces, and 
main topmast badly wounded, but, on account of the skilful 
manner in which the brig was manoeuvred, and the unskilful 
manner in wdiich the frigate’s guns (admitting them to have 
been such as supposed) were fought, with so trifling a loss as one 
person slightly w*ounded, Mr. Lionel Carey, who had been 
wounded in the former action. 

The following is the concluding passage of Captain Dash- 
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wood’s, letter to Admiral Cornwallis on the subject of this^ 
second action: Having received ^ certain information since iiiy; 
return to this . station, that the ship, which the Sylph was 
engaged ■ with sonte time since, w^as the French frigate IbYrtemise, 
of 44 guns and 350 men ; so I can with equal truth pronounce 
this to be the same, from the many corresponding observations 
which I made. She had then 20 men killed and 40 wounded, 
and was obliged to return to St.-Andero to refit; and ftom the 
disordered state which she was in when making off', I have the 
strongest reason to suppose she has now met with a similar fate, 
particularly as a number of lights and men were seen hanging 
over her bows, from which I infer she must have received con- 
siderable damage ; and I think there is every probability of some 
of his majesty’s frigates falling in with her, as I unluckily parted 
■with the Immortalite a few hours before.^’ Some additional 
infurraation is contained in the following note to a passage of 
this letter: The French journals of that period also stated, that 
the captain was tried by a court-martial, and condemned to be 
shot, for his conduct on that occasion ; which sentence Buona- 
parte approved, and ordered to be carried into execution.^" 

We wish it were in our power to adduce some stronger evi- 
dence than that contained in the two extracts above given, as to 
the identity of the ship twice so gallantly engaged by the Sylph. 
The old Artemise, it will be recollected, ivas blown up at the 
battle of the Kiie.-t consequently this must have been a new 
ship of that name ; and, as the French had very wisely discon- 
tinued building any more 12-pounder frigates, the Artemise of 
1801 must have been a 40-gun frigate carrying 18-pounders, and 
mounting in the whole at least 44 guns. Had the improbability 
that such a ship would retreat from an 18-guii brig, or, in an 
action of more than two hours’ continuance, do no more execit*- 
tion than cut away a few ropes, send a shot through a topmast, 
and slightly wound one man, struck the compiler from the 
‘^French journals’’ as forcibly as it has us, he w’ouid have 
quoted the passage entire, and have given a name and a date to 
the journal wliich contained so important an admission in favour 
of the Sylph’s commander and crew. Even the name of the 
French captain condemned to be shot” is not given ; and not 
only have we been unable to discover in the Moniteur, or in any 
other French paper, a single paragraph calculated to throw light 
upon the subject, but, out of the many lists of French frigates 
occasionally before us, we have no recollection of the name of 
the Artemise until it occurs in an English account of her Sestruc- 
tion in September, 1808. * 

On returning to Plymouth after his first action, Captain 
Dashwood wrote an oificial account of it to Admiral Cornwallis, 
and appears to have made an immediate application to the first 

^ Marshall, vol. ii, p* 450. • f P* 
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lord of tlie admiralty for a post-commission ; to wliich applica- 
tion the followinj^, as we think, very sensible reply was trans- 
mitted by Earl St.-Vinceiit: I have read your official letter 
with ail t!ie attention such a recital merits; But until the board 
receit^e official information of the force, and the nation to which 
the vessel belongs, which the Sylph vras engaged with, an acle- 
cjuate judgment cannot be formed of the merits of the action/^* 
The circumstances, stated in the official account of the second 
rencontre, very properly removed all doubt as to the ship en- 
gaa*eci having been very superior in force to the Sylph; aisd.oa 
the 2d of the following November Captain Dasliwood, for his 
meritorious conduct in the above actions/^ vras promoted to post- 
rank* The first lieutenant of tlie Sylpli, upon both these highly 
creditable occasions, was Samuel Burgess; but w'ho, altliougii 
liiglily coiiimended by Captain Dash wood in each of his ietters, 
remained a lieutenant for 15 years longer. 

On, the Ibth of September, in the afternoon, the British 18- 
giiii ship-sloop Lark, .Acting-commander lieutenant James John- 
stone, being close oif the island of Cuba, fell in with and chased 
the Spanish privateer-scliconer Esperanza, of one long' 8 and two 
4 pounders, and 4o men: which, for shelter, ran within the 
Portillo reefs. Lieutenant Johnstone immediately despatched 
the Lark’s yawl and cutter, with 16 men in each, under the 
orders of Lieutenant James Pasley, assisted by Mr. McCloud, 
midshipman, to attempt to cut her out. At about 10 h. 30 m. 
p. M. the two boats found the privateer at anchor, waiting the 
attack ; and, on their near approach, received a fire from her 
that severely wounded several of the men. In spite of this^, 
however, the British boarded, and, after a short but severe con- 
test, carried the scliooiier. In this well-conducted and gallant 
Iwat-atlack, the British sustained a loss of one seaman Eilledy 
Mr. McCloud, and 12 seamen W'ounded ; w^ithin two of half the 

i )arty. The loss on board the Esperanza was represented to 
lave been 21 killed and six wounded ; including, among the 
forme?, the captain, Josef Callie, and ail his officers. Consider- 
ing the unquestionable gallantry of this enterprise, we regret to 
«ee the name of James Pasley in the list of lieutenants of the 
present day. 

On the 2 1st of July, soon after daylight, the island of Cabrera 
bearing north-east distant six or seven leagues, the British hired 
brig Pasley, mounting fourteen 12-pcmoder carronades and two 
long sixes, with a crewof 54 men' and boys, commaiided by 
Lieutenant William Wooldridge, fell in with* a Spanish man-of- 
war xebec, of 22 guns; which at 7 a. m. hailed the Pasley and 
desired her to send her boat on board. The reply to this was a 
broadside within pistol-shot distance ; and the Pasley continued 
to engage her superior opponent until 8 h. 15 m. ; when the 
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xebee ceased her fire, and, taking advantage of the calm which 
had followed the heavy firing, pulled away with her sweeps* 
'The Pasley used her sweeps, but the xebec having more sweeps 
and more men, outpulled the British brig, and before iiiiTht 
reached the island of Ivica. In this very creditable aflair to the 
Pasley, the latter had one seaman killed and two wounded. 

In a few months afterwards an opportunity occurred in which 
Lieutenant Wooldridge was more successful. On the 28th of 
October, Cape de Gaia bearing w^est-northwvest distant 20 
leagues, , the ' Paslej" fell in with, and was chased by the Spanish 
privateer pol acre-ship Virgen-del-Rosario, of 10 guns (pierced 
lor 20), eight of them long 12, and two long 24, pounders, with 
a crew of 94 men. Being to windward, the Rosario soon neared 
the Pasley, and an animated engagement commenced. After 
the action had continued about an hour, the Pasley, having had 
her gaff* and most of the stays and main rigging shot away, 
found her opponent’s guns, upon the wkole, much too heavy. 
As the readiest mode to reduce this inequality, the Pasley ran 
-athw^art the hawse of the Rosario, and lashed the latter's bow- 
sprit to her own capstan. The British crew, in art instant, ivere 
on the Spanish ship's decks ; and, after a sanguinary hand-to- 
hand struggle of about 15 minutes’ duration, carried the Rosario. 

The PasTey’s loss amounted to her gunner, IMr. James Pooke, 
and two seamen killed, her commander (shot through the left 
shoulder), master (Ambrose Lions, mortally), first mate (George 
Davie), and five seamen wounded. The loss on board the 
privateer was very severe : it consisted of her first and second 
captains, second lieutenant, two prize-masters, the gunner, 
and 15 seamen killed, and 13 officers and seamen wounded. 
Considering the great disparity of force between the two vessels, 
this must be pronounced a very gallant affair on the part of th^ 
Pasley; and the judgment, promptitude, and valour, displayed 
by Lieutenant Wooldridge on the occasion, gained him not only 
the just applause of his superiors, but that to which he had an 
equal claim, the rank of commander* 


COLOINnAL EXPEBraONS.— WEST INDIES. 

The rupture between England, and Denmark and Sweden 
was soon followed by the seizure of . the colonies of the latter by 
the former. On the 20th of March the Swedish island of St- 
Bartliolomew surrendered by capitulation to a British naval 
and military force, under Rear-admiral John Thomas Duckworth 
and Lieutenant-general Trigge. On the 24th the Swedish 
island of St.-Martiii ; on the 29th the Danish islands of St.- 
Thomas, St-John, and their dej^ndencie^; and, on the 3Ist 
the Danish island of Santa-Cruz, all accepted the same terms aa 
St-Bartbolomew. On the the French garrison 
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. 1 Tintr-L kland of St-Eustatia; wliich, with the 
evacuated the Dutch isiana the 20-o-un ship 

AiSf clp^ak Joto Pe^insrand a small detadiment of troops 

4ider Colonel Blunt, of the third regiment ol Buds. 

COAST OF AFEICA. 

article in the treaty ot / . „ force was sent to 

exclude British On the 2^ of July a squadron 

occupy die Funchal, and a detachment of troops 

into' Colonel cLton landed and ^ok possession, wthout 

SiTrSf olsSoTpraL^ to?r4dge himself a 

iitv 0 tirtrea?y w Spain, from overrunning Portugal vvith 
the powerful arky which; under General Leclerc, Buonapartes 

brotlL-in-law, was already E^oknd aid 

ever, matters became npe enough for action, Dnglana ana 
France had commenced the negotiations which ended Jn the 
trXof Amiens; and, on the 29th of September, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Madrid between France and Portugal , by 
the fourth article of which the latter ceded to France all that 
nart of Portuguese Guiana (nearly equal in extent to the whole 
& French Guiana), which extends to the Carapanatub|, a 
river that flows into the Amazon at some distance above Fort 
Macussa* 

mas^ indies. 

On ih^ 21st of June the Dutch island of Ternate, after an 
obstinate resistance of 52 days, surmiidered hy capitulation o 
the military and naval forces of the honourab e East India 
company, under the respective commands of Colonel Buir and 

Upon the^ same principle, we believe, that induced them to 
occupy the island of Madeira the British government placed 
garrisons in all the colonies or factories of Portugal, in the East 
Indies, except Macao. 

peace between ENGLAND AND FRANCE* 

On the 1st of October was signed in London, by Lord 
Hawkesbury, the secretary of state for foreign affairs, on the 
part of Great Britain, and by citizen ^uis-Gmllaume Otto, 
wmimssary for the exchange of French prisoners m England, on 
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the part of France, preliminary articles of peace between the two 
nations. On the 10th, the ratifications were duly exchanged • 
and, on the 12th, his Britannic Majesty issued a prockmatioiv 
ordering a cessation of arms by sea and land. According: to thb 
preliminary articles, five months from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications was the longest period during which hostilities 
could legally exist in the most distant part of the globe. 

In consequence of the proclamation, the British blockading 
squadrons retired from the opposite coast; at which time, liow^ 
ever, the French ports were all alive. In them ships were 
getting ready, and troops embarking, for an expedition to St.- 
Domingo ; where the blacks were in open rebellion against the 
whites. The Dutch and Spanish ports began also to exhibit an 
unusual activity, England, therefore, with a becoming forecast, 
delayed awhile disarming her ships. 

As any treaty of peace to which England is a party, is neces- 
sarily made up, in a great degree, of colonial cessions, this 
appears the proper bead of the work under which to offer the 
few remarks we have to make on the subject. And, although 
the definitive treaty between all the belligerents was not finally 
.concluded until the 25th of March, 1802, at Amiens, we shall at 
once state what change it effected, more particularly in the 
colonial property of the different powers. 

Let us first briefly advert to the stipulations which affected 
the European territory of the several belligerents. France got 
back the small islands of Saint-Marcouf. Portugal was to 
remain as before the war, except as to the province wdiich, by 
the treaty of Badajos, she had ceded to Spain.* The republic 
of the Seven Islands was acknowledged. Egypt and the other 
territories of the Sublime Porte were to he retained in their 
integrity as before the war. For this article there would have 
been no occasion, had the British government known, as well as 
Buonaparte did, the issue of the Egyptian campaign. The 
islands of Malta, Goza, and Comino were to be restored to the 
order of St.-John of Jerusalem as before the war; and the 
British troops were to evacuate those islands within three months 
after the exchange of the ratification. The French troops were 
to evacuate Naples and the Roman territory ; and the British 
troops, in like manner, were to evacuate Porto-Ferrajoj as well 
as all the islands and forts which they might occupy in the Medi- 
terranean or Adriatic, The colonies now demand our attention* 

J,'OBTH AMERICA. 

England had taken from France the valuable fishery islands^ 
of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon: but France^ by the treaty of 
Amiens, goit them restored to her. 

^ Seep lib 

rm* im m 
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■ WEST 'INDIES. 

EDgland had taten. from Holland all her posssssiGBS except 
Butch Guiana, and gave them' all back to her. From Spaia 
she had taken Trinidad;' and Buonaparte, as a declared ' punish-* 
ment to Spain for having made peace with Portug’al without his 
privity, allow^ed England to -retain that fine island. Portegai 
so far benefited by the-treafy'of Amiens, that the .boundary line 
between the two Guianas- was brought much nearer toils mdent 
limit, than it w^as by the treaty which her fears had just before 
induced her to sign with France at Sladrid. . Denmark had lost,, 
but now regained her three islands. Sweden, also, got back St* 
Eartholomew*. France had lost all her sugar islands but 
Guadeloupe and its dependencies, and got them all restored 
to her. 

COAST OF AFRICA. 

Holland had lost the Cape of Good Hope, but got that im- 
portant settlement restored to her. To Portugal, iviadeira was 
of course restored ; and France got back Goree. 

EAST IKBIES. 

Holland had lost Malacca and the islands of Amboyna, Baiida^ 
and Ternate ; also Trincomale and the remainiog Dutch settle- 
ments in the island of Ceylon. The latter were retained by 
Great Britain ; but all the former were restored to Holland. 
Spain^s East-Iiidian territories had remained unmolested ; and 
such of Portugal’s, as had been recently garrisoned, were restored. 
Denmark still held Tranquebar. France had lost Pondicherry,, 
Chandernagore, and other settlements up the Ganges ; also 
Foul-Point on the island of JIadagascar. The whole of these 
were restored to her by the treaty of Amiens. 

Whatever grounds politicians might have for auguring, from 
the terms of this solemn compact, a short-lived peace, certain it 
is, that the activity which reigned on the ocean, an activity much 
greater than any which had been witnessed during the last two 
or three years of the war, gate to the treaty the air of a truce, 
or suspension of arms, in which each of the Belligerents, some of 
whom signed it for no other purpose, was striving to gain an 
advantageous position, in order, when the tocsin should again 
.sound, ■ to . be. ready . for.- the -reconimencement. -of, .hostilities. ■ 
French, Dutch, and Spanish fleets were preparing to put to sea; 
and English fleets, to follow them and watch their motions ; who, 
then could doubt that, although the ivax upon the seals of the 
treaty coiicluding the last had scarcely cooled, a new war wm 
on the eve of bursting forth ? • • 
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The cliiFerence in the totals, between the abstract for this 
year* and that for the last, is too -slight to need any observation* 
The casoalty-list of the French navy contains lew important 
losses.t That of the Spanish navy, with the exception of the 
Gamo, is filled with the issue of one iiiiforturTate rencoiitre.,|: 
The Dutch navy, having lain cpiietly in port, ran no risk of 
■siifferiiig any diminution in its numbers. The loss 'sustained by 
the Danish iia-vy was of trifilng amount ; and, considered in a 
national point of view, was far overbalanced by the renown, 
which the Danes acG|uired on the occasion.§ The British 
casualty-list is distinguishable from any that have preceded it, 
except that' con nected% with Abstract Ho.B, for the number of 
its captures ; among which, as a very rare occurreiice, appear 
two line-of-battle ships.l 

The number of commissioned oSicers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement, of the year 1802, w^as. 


Admirals . ■ .. . . , ■ •, 

. 45 

Vice-admirals* ..... .. . . 

38 

Rear-admirals 

. 55 

„ superannuated BO ■ 


Post-captains . . ■ . ■*, .’ ■ - ■'/ 

. 544 

„■■■ ,15.. 


Commanders, or sloop-captains. ; 

. 406 

'Lieuteiiants . . .. ... 

. 2322 

„ retired as comnis." -'- \ .' 50 ' 


.Masters V 

. 540 


W 


* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 10. 
•f See Ap'pencii'X',"No.' 13. 

: : See Appendix, No* 14 
f See Appendix, No. 1^, . , 

jl See Appendix, No. 16. 
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and tha niimber of seamen and marines voted for tlie service of the 
year^ was^ 130,000 for the first five Innar months, 88,000 for one 
liiiiar month, and 70,000 for the remaining seven lunar months.* 

Although, in reference to the abstract immediately preceding 
it, the abstract for 1802 ofiers nothing vYorthy of remark, yet, 
as coming the next in succession after the close of a war, it 
contains a variety of matter for consideration. The first cir- 
cumstance that strikes a reader conversant with the subject is, 
the important variation between thenumerica] grand-totals, both 
line and general, of Abstract No. 10, and of the “Statement 
and Distribution of the Naval British Force,” as given in Steeles 
list for February, 1802. The Abstract's line-total, with the 
addition of the two ships remarked upon in the asterisk note be- 
longing to it, is 191, Steel’s 198; the Abstract’s general total, 
with the addition just noticed, 783, Steel’s 803. Of Steel’s 
line-of-battle number, nine will be found in class q, and one in 
class u; thus reducing it to 188. But Steel has anticipated 
the breaking up of the Warspite 74, Captivity and Eagle 64’s, 
and Panther 60; which again augments his number to 192. 
If from the latter be deducted the Prince-Edward, a ship he 
classes as a 60 instead of a 50, we have 191, which, with the 
correction in the note already referred to, is the precise number 
in the Abstract. Having thus explained the difierence that 
exists between the line-total in the Abstract, and that in Steel’s 
February list, we shall have very little difficulty in approxima- 
ting the two under-line totals ; one of which is 592, the other 
603. If we deduct from the latter, four fire-vessels, four river- 
barges, and four or five transport-tenders and other small-craft, 
which, for reasons already given, are excluded from the formei‘,T 
the numbers will be equal. 

A test yet remains, more authoritative than Steel, the official 
list or register of the British navy for the 1st of January, 1802. 
There the line-total is 180, the imder-iine total 665, and the 
grand-total 845. It seldom happens that the official register 
takes any notice of the armtes en Jiute^ or reduced ships : con- 
sequently, they remain, list after list, among their full-armed 
class-mates. If, then, w^e deduct, as was done in the comparison 
with Steel, the nine ships at q, and the one at u, we bring the 
official line-total to 170. Four line-of-battle ships appear among 
the official “ship-rigged sloops Uvo among the “ prison- 
ships one among the “ hospital-ships ;”lj seven among the 
“receiving-ships;”^ and there were seven others which, a!- 


* See Appendix, No. 17. 

+ See note *to Al^tmct No. 3, at vol. i., p. 402. 

I Sandwich, San-Ysidro, Eojal-Oak, and Prudent ; all of which had been 
prison*«hips. 

J Sultan and Captivity. ^ jj Union, afterwards Sussex, 

t RoyakWilliam, Cambridge, Grafton, Chichester, Yarmouth, Medway, 
«wi Eippoa. 
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thoiigli ill service, some of them since 1800, were not, registered 
at the date of the abstract.^ Here, at once., is the number re- 
quired* With respect to the under-line totals, we have merely 
to deduct from the 665, the 67 hoys, lighters, and transports,”, 
and the 10 and we have 588., a number, which k. four 

below the abstract number. This trifling difference is to be 
found, if we could staj?- to trace it, among the small-craft, several 
of which are inciudeci in. the abstract, and not registered in the'^ 
official list; while others, as fire-vessels, river-barges, ^Miaige- 
,inagazine,” ‘^Hatteen-settee,”' &c., that assist to swell the latter,../ 
are not to be found in the former, 

. Having thus established the general correctness of the nu- 
merical totals of Abstract No. 10, and throu,gh it, we hope, of' 
its nine tabular predecessors, we will, after premising that,, 
should any doubt arise respecting the proper classification of a 
ship, a reference to the notes (which, in fact, are the key to the 
abstracts) may clear up the point, proceed to draw a slight com- 
parison between the first and last abstracts, the two betw^een 
which an eight years’ war had intervened. In doing this we 
shall confine ourselves to the line-totals, and even then, to the 
cruising totals only. According to the latter, the numerical in- 
crease is 13 ships ; but the most decided improvement is dis- 
coverable in the relative tonnages. For instance, the 113 ships 
in No. 1 measured upon an average 1645 tons ; while in the 
126 ships ill No. 10 measure 1740 tons. The accession of the 
five ships at B, C, and G, and of 26 out of the 30^ at K, L., 
and M, have chiefly contributed to this important augmen- 
tation. 

The number of line-of-battle ships, added to the British navy 
from the navies of foreign powers, were, French 27, Dutch 17, 
Spanish 5, and Danish 1; total 50 rf a number that, besides 
being considerably short of what -Steel and other writers have 
recorded, contains a larger proportion of ioeflective ships than 
they allow, as the following statement will show : 

, 


rOREIGX BUILT. 

* — — — ni 

Stationarf 
Cruisers. Haraoar- 


In Abstract No. 10 
No. 1 


.Remaining, of ships captured in the war of 1793 


Sold or taken to pieces 


No. 

Ships, &c. 

No. 

23 

IS 

3 

2 

20 

16 

5 


5 

4 

30 , 

20 


* Atheiiien, Nassau (late Holstein), Be-Euyter, OiieHerland, Leyden, 
Texel (late Cerberus), and Utrecht* 
t See Appendix, No. 17* 
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The line-of-battle loss, which the British navy sustained in the 

same waFj amounts to 20£4iips ; of whicli no fewer tlian three- 
loorths were wrecked and accidentally 

It is npal, at the termination of a war, to exhibit, by a few" 
iigiires, the relatiTe gains and looses of the parties that had been 
engaged in It Accordingly, in December, 1801, a cabinet 
^ minister laid before the British parliament a statement express- 
1 commenced, the British navy consi>sted 

of lo»5, and, wh.en it ended, of 2li2 . ships of the line. But for 
the concmTcnt testimony of several reporters, one niio’lit sup- 
pose the former number to contain a typographical enw, in the 
transposition of the 3 and 5. We have shown, in its proper 
fnace, the accuracy of the nnoiber 153, which appears in the 
Ime column of the first ammai abstract ;t and have just done 
tim same, in the lullest nianner, respecting the number 191, in 
Abstract 3.0. lO.f The number, which, comes nearest to the 
mmister s number, is to be found in Steel list for November, 
iv.y0i : it wants but two of the amount. Adiiiittiiio' the inioister 
to have collected 200 of Ins 202 Iiiie«of-batiIe sliip^ from Steel’s 
list (it IS evident be did not get them from the ofB,cial list), 
vuience did he obtain the number 35, for the whole cf the line- 
1 Ln s ^ ships possessed by France at the close of the year 
IcUi . At the commencement of the year 1803, we shall show, 
in the clearest manner, that this number scarcely covers half of 
the ime-oi-battle ships which must have belonged to Finance at 
the peace of Amiens; and it already has appeared that, instead 

^26, or, includino: these building, 
14b, ^ was the proper number to be confronted"' with the French 
.■number. 


am.eb:I€a akb the. baebarw states. 

Although this was a year of peace between Endand and the 
oilier great potvers, there were still some naval operations of a 
wariike character going on, a summary of vdiich nmy serve, if 
to more, to keep alive the interest in such nmters untiL 
by the general clash of arms throughout Europe, the annalist 
upon to record events of magnitude and impor- 

It is too well known to be creditable to them, that the formi 
dable Christian powers of Europe have long paid a tribute, 
to the regencies of Algiers, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, to induce these merciless freebooters to abstain from mm- 
iesting the commerce of the former; from making prizes of their 

♦ See Appendix, KV 18 , 

^ abstract, in tU Appendix of this voluae. 
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vessels^ and slaves of tlieir people. The United States, ©f 
America, }i.a¥i!i.g a considerable .Mediterranean coiniiierce at 
stake, found it wise to follow tlie example .of the older and 
richer states of Europe. It is difficult to say how niucli this 
sop to the three-headed monster' annually cost the American re- 
public ; but, in articles of merchandise, timber, caiiBoii, cordage, 
money,- and now and then a frigate or coiwette armed and 
equipped for war, we should consider that the United States did " 
not pay less to the three regencies than from' 100,000 to 150,000 
dollars per aiioum. 

In the, month of October, 1800 , the United States^ 32-giiii 
frigate George-Washington, Captain Wi]lia.m. Baiiibiidge, was 
lying at an anchor in the road of Algiers. The dey considered 
this as a .fine opportuni.ty to get the presents, wdii,?h he, ' as well 
.as the heads of the other regencies, annually made to the grand 
.seignior, conveyed to Con.stantinople. Tiie demand for the 
American frigate to be sent, upon this mission was .fornialiy made, 
and reluctantly complied with. .Laden with presents to the 
amount of a million and a half of dollars, encumbered with 100 
Turks as passengers, and degraded by carrying the flag ol 
Algiers at her main topgallantmast-head, the George- Washingtoa 
sailed for and arrived at Constantinople. Having there disem- 
barked her live and dead lumber, the American frigate sailed 
upon her return, and on the 21.st of January 1801,. re-anchored 
at Algiers. 

The' disgraceful use to .wdiich . a.n American frigate had thus 
been, put deeply affected,’’ to u.s.e the words of i\Ir. President 
Jefferson, ^Hlie sensibility, not only, of the. president, but of the 
people of the United States.’^ .'The indignity ” was certainly 
calculated to do all this; but we cannot anywhere discover that 
the 'Wasliingioii was sent by force” upon her extraordinary and 
liiimiliating mission. We. think that b-oth Captain Bainbridge 
and the Aiiiericaii consul, BIr. Eichard O’Brien, made out but a 
poor case to substantiate that fact. 

Whatever feelings the submission of these gentlemen may 
have excited in their own country, its effect was a very natural 
■onein. Algiers and the two neighbouring, regencies : they became 
more loud and exorbitant than ever in their demands for money 
and presents. Algiers, ho^vever, w^as partially appeased by the 
seasonable arrival of a ship from America with the arrears of the 
subsidy due to her. But, jealous of the favours shown to the 
Dey of Algiers,, the Bashaw of Tripoli became very outrageous 
In some of his conferences with the American consul, the 
bashaw says, There is no nation I wish to be at peace with, 
more than yours ; but alt nations pay me, and so must the 
Americans.” — Compliments, although accfptable, are of very 
little value ; and the heads of. the Barbary States know their 
friends by the value of the presents that they receive from 
them.” To give a practical proof of. his estimation of compli-: 
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iBents, tlie Bashaw of Tripoli^, on - the 14th of May, 1801^ 
caused the flagstaiTof the't'riited States in front of the coiisiil's, 
house to be eytdo\^n; The customary mod e^, with these summary 
gentlemen, of promulgating a declaration of war. 

Not to be behindhand with his two brother spoliators to the 
westward, the Bey of Tunis made use of a somewhat ludicrous 
pretext for ie\ 7 ing a contribution upon his friends.’' On tie 
nia'ht of the 18th"^ of June a fire broke out in the palace, and in 
itsT progress consumed 50,000 stands of arms. On the 20th the 
American consul, Hr. William Eaton, haring been summoned to 
the Bey’s presence, was told that his government must supply 
10,000 "stands of arms. I have,” says the Bey, '' p^oportiol1ed 
my loss among my friends, and this fails to you to furnish. Tell 
your government to send them without delay.” The consul 
made a very proper reply ; and, upon the whole conducted him- 
self with becoming, and, as the result proved, successful firmness. 

Expecting frorn the tenour of the consular communications 
from Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, that a rupture with one or 
more of them would shortly take place, the government of the 
Fnited States, since the latter end of May, had despatched to 
the Mediterranean a squadron of three frigates and a sloop or 
tw’o, just half the force then in commission, under the orders of 
Commodore Dale ; which squadron also carried out presents 
to a tolerably large amount, for such of the regencies as yet 
remained at peace. 

On the 2d of July Commodore Dale, with the 44-gim frigates 
President and Philadelphia, 32-gun frigate Essex, and the brig- 
sloop Enterprise, anchored in the bay of Gibraltar ; where were 
also lying, having come in to get a supply of water, a Tripoli- 
tan ship of w’ar,\vith the high admiraPs flag on board, carrying 
26 guns, 9 and 6 pounders, and 260 men, and a brig of 16 guns, 
6 -pounders, and 160 men. The commanders of these vessels, 
who were now performing quarantine, pretended not to know 
that their government had declared war against the United 
States ; but Commodore Dale became assured of the fact from 
a communication with the shore. He soon afterwards made sail 
for the coast of Barbary, and in the course of the month showed 
his squadron oft’ Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli in succession. The 
two first of these regencies appear to have lowered their tone a 
little on this rather unexpected visit. With Tripoli, however, 
no arrangement was effected, and the war went on* After re- 
maining off Tripoli about 18 days, Commodore Dale stood along 
the coast to the westward as far as the island of Pidiissa, then 
steered for Malta to get a Supply of water ; and on the 16th 
came to an anchor in the harbour of Valetta. 

On the 1st of August the United States’ schooner Enterprise, 
of 14 long 6-pounders and 90 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
Andrew Slerrett, being on her way to join Commodore Dale at 
Malta, and not far from that island, fell in with a Tripolitan 
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, polacre-sliipj of 14 guns (probably 4-pounders, and it is doubt* 
ful if some were not swivels) and 80 men, commanded by Rais-. 
Mahomet Sous.. An action immediately coiiimenced within 
pistol-shot, and continued for nearly Uvo hours, when tlie' Tripo- 
litaii colours W’ere either shot away or struck. Elated with their 
victory, the American crew gave three cheers, and quitted their 
gifns. In an instant the corsair rehoisted her flag, and renewed 
the. action with redoubled vigour, the Tripolitans brandishing 
their sabres, and seeming desirous to board the Enterprise, The 
crew of the latter, however, having flown back to their guns, 
poured into their opponent so destructive a fire, that the barba- 
rians unequivocally hauled down their colours. Lieutenant 
Sterrett now ordered the corsair under his lee quarter, and kept 
, his men at their guns. But the Tripolitan vessel, the instant 
she got to the station to which she had been ordered, poured 
another broadside into the Enterprise, and, hoisting the red or 
bloody flag, made an attempt to board. The Americans were 
now most justly incensed against the Blahomedans; and the 
Enterprise, obtaining a raking position, brought down the corsair’s 
mizenmast, and well riddled her hull. Seeing what was now 
likely to be his fate, the Tripolitan captain implored for quarter ; 
and bending in a supplicating manner over the w^aist-barricade 
of his vessel, threw his colours into the sea, as the surest indi- 
cation of his sincerity. The Enterprise immediately ceased her 
fire; and thus ended an action which had lasted just three hours. 

As a proof no less of the utter incompetency of the Tripoli- 
tans as men-of-waris men, as of the skill to which the Ameri- 
cans had already arrived in the use of their guns, the Enterprise 
did not have a man hurt, and received very little damage in hull 
or rigging ; while the corsair was greatly shattered in her hull 
and two remaining masts, and sustained, out of her 80 men in 
crew, a loss of 20 killed and 30 wounded, including among the 
latter her captain and first lieutenant. 

Agreeably to the instructions he had received, Lieutenant 
Sterrett ordered the guns, swords, pistols, and ammunition of 
his prize, to be thrown overboard, and both her masts to be cut 
away by the board. A spar was then raised to serve for a mast, 
and an old tattered sail hung to it as a flag. In this condition 
the corsair was sent to Tripoli ; and it is related that, on her 
arrival there, the bashaw marked his indignation by ordering the 
wounded captain to he paraded through the streets mounted 
upon an ass, and then to receive 500 bastinadoes. This was 
a fine reward, certainly, for having held out, against a very 
superior antagonist, until nearly two-thirds of his crew were 
killed or disabled. 

On the 21st of August Commodore Dale put to sea from 
Malta with his squadron, and on the 30th captured a Greek ship 
from Smyrna bound to Tripoli, having on board one officer and 
20 soldiers, 14 merchantSj^ •and^-some, women and children, all 
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Tripolitans. Considering this a good op|3ortunity to negotiate an 
exchange with the bey for -soBie Americans whom his cruisers 
had taken, the commodore -proceeded straight to Tripoli ; and, 
arriving oif the port on tlie’ 3d of September, sent on shore a 
message to that efiect. The bey said he would not give one 
American for all the soldiers ; that only eight of the merchants^ 
were his subjects; and that he cared very little about aiiy^of 
them. He at length, however, agreed to give three Americans 
for the 21 soldiers, -arid three more for the eight merchants. 
With this the American commodore was obliged to be satisfied. 
Scciii afterwards, finding his crew getting very sickly and iiis^ 
provisions very short, Caiiiinoclore: Bale raised the blockade of 
Tripoli, and steered for Gibraltar. .During the winter iiionlhs 
the Aiiicricau squadron visited Tripoli only occasicnaliy. In 
.Murcl'i, having had ail tlieir arrears of presents paid up, 

tlie regencies of Algiers and Tunis became satisfied with tlie 
irniteci ^States. A’othi.og, however, during the whole of this 
year, appears to have been done, against Tripoli, although the 
cruisers of that regency were capturing American vessels where- 
ever thev could find them. 


fE£I^C.E BXFEBmOX- TO ST.-DOMIKGO. 

We have already noticed the hustle of preparation, going on 
in the continental ports, just when a treaty of peace had ap- 
l^rently set fleets and armies to- at least a temporary rest. An 
expedition to the island of Saint-Domingo was the plan in agi- 
tation. Previously to any account of occurrences on the shores 
of that ill- fated island, w^e will bestow.a glance upon the changes 
which the preceding two or three years had effected in a colony 
that, when France owned it, was the most profitable of any in 
■ the AVest Indies.. ■ . ■ ■ ■ - 

Buonaparte, as soon as he had got himself placed at the head 
of the French government, sent out to Saint-Dciiiingo an arrete, 
containing the programme of a constitution for the government of 
the island ; and, by WTiy of gilding the pill, he appointed the 
celebratetl black General Toossaint-Louverture, commaiider-iii« 
chief of the colonial army ; of which, owing to the unhealthy 
slate of the island and the impossibility of sending out reinforce- 
ments, a very small portion were natives of France. Before the 
close of the year 1793 Toussaint possessed himself of the Spanish 
part of the island, including the city of Santo-Domingo. Shortly 
afterwards this gifted negro drew up, and finally got adopted, the 
plan of a colonial constitution, in which he named himself 
governor of the island and president for life, with the right of 
mpfiointing his successor. Toussaint probably would not have 
to take so bold a step, had lie been aware that the 
war so near its close : he knew that, while it continued, he 
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slioiild liave tlie protection of tlie.Englisli ; and tliat tlie ships of 
the latter wonld preTent those of France from transporting any 
troops to recapture the island, or fimi otherwise iiioiesting liiai 
in his possession, ' 

As soon as the negotiation between France and Engkiid had 
assumed a favourable appearance,, the ex-proprietors of estates 
iii'Saint-Bomingo, strengthened by the whole body' of French 
merchants, ^who keenly, felt the loss of so fair a portion' of their 
trade, applied to the first-consui to send out an array and retake 
the island. The nation at large seemed to have but one feeling- 
■on the, subject; and Buonaparte., in despite, as he had hirnseff 
declared, of his better judgment/* gave orders to equip an ex- 
pedition suitable to the inagTiitude of the undertaking. The 
army was to^be composed of 21,200 m.en, under General Leclerc ; 
and the fleet to convey them to the Antilles was to consist of 33 
sail of the line, and nearly an equal number of frigates, sliip and 
bng corvettes, and flute-transports, under the command of Vice- 
admiral Villaret-Joyeuse. 

Qra the 14tli of December, 1801, after a long delay by con- 
trary winds, a fleet composed of 10- French sail of the line, under 
the commander-in-chief, and of five Spanish, under Vice-admiral 
Gravina, accompanied by six frigates, four corvettes and smaller 
vessels, and two transports, containing altogether 7000 men, set 
sail from the road of Brest. On the inorniog of the 171b, off 
Belle-Isle, one French sail of the line, one frigate, one corvette, 
and one flute, with 900 men on board, joined from Lorient; and 
a squadron iroin Rochefort, under Rear-admiral La Touclie- 
Treviile, coii?isting of six sail of the line, six frigates, two 
corvettes, and two despatch-vessels, and having on board 3000 
men, was expected to join, but did not until the combined fleet, 
on the 29th of January, 1802, reached Cape Saniana on the 
island of its destination. One 74, the Duquesne, and one 
frigate, the Cornelie, having on board 700 men between them, 
had parted company ; which left 10,500 as the number of men 
to be disembarked from the first division of the fleet. 

The follow’-ing vrere the dispositions for landing the troops; 
1000, under General Kerverseau, at Santo - Domingo ; 3000, 
under General Boudet, at Port-au-Prince ; 2500, ittider General 
Rochambeau, in Mancenille bay, to attack Fort-Dauphin, and, 
on carrying it, to proceed to the mole Saint-Kicoks, there to te 
joined f3y 4000 ineii under General Hardy. Wiiile the ships 
were proceeding to their assigned points of debarkation, tw’-o 
other French squadrons arriv^ed at the rendezvous : one from 
Toulon, of four sail of the line and one frigate, under Reaiv 
admiral Ganteaome, with 2300 men ; the other from Cadiz, ^ of 
three sail of the line and three frigates, unkr Rear-admiral 
JLinois, with 1500 men on board. In tite mean time, the 10,5(M) 

* See 0*Mearafs v€4 ii» p* 
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troops tliat bad arrived in. the- first' divisiooj partly by intrigae 
and partly by force, had effected their landing. 

It is foreign to these 'pages to enter npon the, .details ^of the 
military operations which, after a brave and protracted resistance 
on the part .of the indigenes., led 'to their dispersion or surrender;, 
but even this did not take place until tlie remaining 6900 of, the 
21,200 French troops, ordered upon the expedition arrived at the 
island. The black chief,, who had exhibited so many traits of 
moderation and genera.l.ship, after capitulating and being allow-ed 
to return to his home, was suddenly arrested and conveyed, on 
board the Heros ,74, lying off Gonaives. On, being brought on 
board the French ship, this extraordinary man is said to have 
uttered these words : En me renversant, on n’a abattu qiie le 
troBC de Farbre de la liberte des noirs, il repoussera par les 
racines pa,rcequ’elles sont profondes et iionibreusesF' 

Having been thus illegally drag,ged on board the Heros, Toits- 
saint was most inhumanly, and contrary to all the assurances 
held out to him by General Leclerc, transported to France, to 
end his days in a prison. He was shut up in Fort de Joux, and 
died six months afterwards in rather a mysterious way. On this 
subject the following appears in a work of considerable notoriety : 

I mentioned Toussaint-Louverture, and observed that, amongst 
other calumnies, some of his (Buonaparte’s) enemies had asserted 
that he had caused him to be put to death privately in prison. 
^ It does not deserve an answer,’ replied Napoleon; ^what pos** 
sible interest could I have in putting a negro to death after he 
had arrived in France ? Had he died in St.-Domingo, then 
indeed something might have been suspected, but, after he had 
safely landed in France, what object could have been in 
view?’ 

Whatever, in reality, was the mode by which Toussaint ended 
his days, the act of forcibly withdrawing him from Saint-Do* 
mingo, after he had honourably capitulated, proved in the end as 
impolitic as it was cruel. Several enterprising black chiefs still 
remained OB the island; Clerveaux, Christophe, Paul-Louverture 
(nephew to Toussaint), and Dessalines ; and who, with the wiiole 
of their countrymen, were exasperated at the treachery which had 
deprived them of their gallant leader. Part of the French troops 
were sent away to aid in subduing the revolted negroes at Gua- 
deloupe; and, among the remainder, as the summer advanced; 
the yellow fever made dreadful ravages. 

About the middle of August accounts reached Saint-Domingo, 
of the success of the French at Guadeloupe, and that slavery, in 
all its horrors, had been re-established in the colony. This news 
spread like wildfire among the negroes at the first-named island, 
and operating upon minds already smarting under their own 
wrongs, determined them to revolt The first eruption broke out 

. * O’MearaV Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii., p. 198. 
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about the middle of September. The death of General Leclere 
of the fever, on the 2d of November,* conferred on General Ro- 
chambeau the command of the French forces on the island ; but 
all the efforts of these, ably directed as they were, and although 
strengthened by the arrival, on the 5th of April, 1803, of arem- 
forcement of 2000 troops of the line, could not, it is believed, 
have preserved the colony to France, even if the war between the 
latter power and England had not, as it just then had, broken 
out afresh. That war and its mass of interesting details now 
claim our attention. 

* His body, after being embalmed, was conveyed to France on board the 
(late British) Swiftsure 74. 
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Scarcely imd the embers of tbe bonfires, lit up in celebration 
of the peace of Amiens, grown cold on tbe gi’oiirid, ere the two 
priocipai patties to the treaty became /again involved, in war. 
Altiiouirh tbe formal declaration, the act of England herself ia 
this instance, did not issue until toward the mid'die of the year, 
each nation, vdth well-grounded forebodings of what was to hap- 
pen, began her preparations at its commencement. So much of 
those preparations, as relate to naval concerns, fall properly 
within the the scope of this work ; and, as usual, we shall begin 
with the abstract, or tabular statement, of the British navy for 
the current yearA^ 

Between '^that abstract and the preceding one a difference 
occurs, as well in one or more of the principal heads, as in the 
arranfreuient of the iow'er part of the table. A desire to improve 
the reruaining abstracts of the series has suggested the alteration,, 
and the necessary explanations on the subject will be found in 
the notes which accompany the present year s abstract. 

A state of peace having filled the period between this abstract 
and the last, no captured column appears; and the built, pur- 
chased, and wrecked columns exhibit an unusual paucity of 
numbeiuf The decrease observable in many of the totals arises, 
partly from the alterations above alluded to, but, in a much 
greater degree, from the multiplicity of vessels sold or talcen to 
pieces since the termination of the war. One fact is remarkable : 
the total of iine-of-battle sliips employable for sea-service falls 
short by two, of the corresponding total in the abstract for 1793. 
So that, during a period of 10 years, eight of them in war, the 
British navy had slightly decreased in ships of the line. If 
statesmen and historians have asserted othenvise, it has been 
because they drew their comparisons between the wrong totals. 
An increase of 1 1 certainly appears among the permanent har- 
bour-service ships, but it is tbe sea-service cruisers which consti- 
tute the effective strength of a navy. 

* See Appendix, Annual Abstract, No. 11. 

. + See Appendix, No. 19, 
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The Bimiber of eoBimissioBed officers- and masters^ belonging, 
to the British iiaty at the commencemeiit of the year^ was. 

Admirals . . . . ■ * , , 45 

Vice-admirals . . • . 36 

Rear-admirals . • . • 51, 

jy superaonuated 26 

Post-captains. • • . ' , 6'0S 

1 o 

, ,, 3? 5J ^ iO 

Coiiaiii.aBders, or sloop-captains ♦ 4:1.3 

superannuated 49 

, Lieutenants ... . . . 2480. 

Blasters . . • ... 529 

And the number of seamen a.nd marines looted for the service 
of 1803 was^ 50,000 for the first two, 60,000 for the next fouiv 
and 100,000 for the remaining seven lunar monthsDf 

The King of England’s message -to ■parliament on the 8th of 
Blarch, in the impression it made upon the public mind, was 
nearly tantamount to a declaration of w^ar; and preparations for 
carrying it on with vigour were. iiniiiediately commenced in all 
the. clock-yards of the empire. The-state of the British navy, as 
it stood on the 1st of Januaw., has -already appeared in its proper 
place. ■ To the 32 line"Of-battle -cruisers, then in coiiiiiiissioii, 
were added, before the 1st of Bl'ay, 20 additional ones; and, by 
the 1st of the following month, the number of ships of the line in 
commission -was augiiieiited to 60, besides a proportionate num- 
ber of 50-guii ships, frigates, slocp-s, ' and smaller vessels, all 
either at sea or fitting for sea. A gre-at many vessels of every 
class, iiiciiidirig a large proportion .of liiie-of-Battle ships, were 
repairing; and several frigates, -. slo8p.s, and schooners, were 
ordered to be constructed with all possible despatch. 

The first-consul of France was not, on his part, inactive. In 
the month of Blarcli he gave orders that the port of Flushing 
should be got ready to receive and equip a squadron, to be 
called the Squadron of the Jforth/’ and which was to consist 
of ten 74-giin ships from Dutch models. This was probably^ 
because they draw less water, in proportion to thc4r rate, than 
the ships of other nations. The ships thus ordered were imme- 
diately to be laid down, part in Flushing and Ostende, and the 
remainder in ports of France. Gun-vessels and flat-bottomed 
boats were also to be constructed at every convenient spot along 
the shores of the Scheldt, the Weser, and the Elbe ; aod a 
quantity of ship-timber, hemp, and other naval stores, to the 
value of 20,000,000 of francs, was ordered to be immediately 
purchased in Iloliaiid. In testimony, also, of his lore for the 
naval service, Buonaparte, since the 25th of January, 1802, had 
made his brother Jerome an enseigne de vaisseau. 

* See Appejidix, ; 
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In the road of Brest were lying four ships of the line : ni 
others were in the docks, repairing and nearly ready ; and thc.^ 
W’ere ordered to be expedited by all possible means. Thre 
were on the stocks, nearly fiiiished ; and five lay in the innei 
harboBTy waiting their turns to be docked ; making a total of, 21 
serviceable iine-of-battle ships in the port of Brest ' There were 
also, laying up in the harbour, six or eight old .and worn-out 
ships, iiicliiding the Invincible and Terrible three-deckers. . ' 

ill the port of Lorient were three ships on the stocks, expected 
to be launched in November; and' two .idditional ones were 
ordered to be laid down. ' At S.aiiit-Malo a 74 was ordered 'to 
lie built; and at Nantes four frigates, exclusive of two Dutch- 
built 74s, intended for the Scheldt squadron. At Bordeaux 
another of the latter was ordered to be built. At Rochefort 
tliree iine-of-battle ships w^ere buildiog, and nearly ready: three 
others were now ordered. At Toulon there were eight ships of 
the line afloat, two on the stocks nearly finished, and two others 
about to be commenced. At Marseilles the last of the 10 Dutch- 
built 74s for the Scheldt squadron was ordered to be iaid-dowii. 
At Genoa a 74- gun ship and frigate were immediately to be put 
in hand, from draughts prepared at Brest.* There "were al 
nine French line-of-battle ships at, or coming from, the islau"! <it 
St-Dorningo, and one, the Marengo, on her road tofr 'S-s a 
Indies; making a total of 66 ships, including 47 afloa^m el fleet; 
expected to be so.f j British squa- 

If it were not quite clear, from the very n squadrons within 
midable preparations, thus carried on in the 12 
a renewal of the %var with England was contemq to excite alarm^ 
could exist, on a perusal of the instructions whichp’o sufficiently 
February, Buonaparte had drawn up for the giiidai,iomy. ^^ith 
Decaen. On the 6th of March this officer sailed f tor war was 
the Marengo 74, for the French settlements in Ind'O and expe- 
he had been appointed governor-general ; and whi* he Channel 
rengo, and the frigates Atalante,^ Belle-Poiile, anr > thence 
and transports C6te-d"Or and Marie-Frangoise, ’O known to be 
for the alleged purpose of taking possession o i' fhe employ- 
agreeably to the third article of the treaty of ^>f force in the 
1350 troops* bnsuingyear; 

It appears by one or two paragraphs in the docu '^ilcd among 
to,j that the first-consul did not anticipate an actuaf 
before the month of September. War was, however, declared ’O- 
Eogland, virtually on the 16th of May, when letters of marc^ '^r 
and general reprisals were ordered, and formally in two daj^. 

* Precis des Evenemens Militaires, &c. par M. Le Comte Mathieu 
Dumas, Lieutenant General des armees du Eoi. A Park 1822 ; tome x!.* 

l\ 

f See p. 166 ; also Appendix, No. 21. 

f For tile original of which see Appendix, No. 22. 
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, :erwards arid,.; had the declaration bore date in the precedmg 
.•ebruary, no one.,' acquainted with the avowed inien.tions of 
Buonaparte,; could say it had issued a' day too early. Simul- 
taneously , with the order for reprisals against French ships, 
issued one ■ for ; detaining ships belongin.g tO' the Batavian 
republic, ,, Holland being ‘to all .intents, and purposes a province 
of France. 

Convinced that the peace of the world is generally held by a 
thread, which the caprice of a minister may almost at any time 
break, we shall not 'puzzie ourselves, or the reader, with endea- 
Toiiringto investigate the causes of the war w^hich commenced 
ill the year 1803, but shall plunge at once into the details of its 
operations ; such operations at least as lie within our province, 
those in which, the navies of .the several . belligerents take a 
part ' 

On the ' 17th of May, at 7 f. m., Admiral the Honourable 
William Cornwallis, in whose able hands the command of the 
Channel fleet still remained, having his flagon board the Dread- 
nought 98, sailed from Cawsand bay, with a fleet of 10 [sail of 
^he line and frigates, to cruise off Hsnant and watch the motions 
the French ships in Brest harbour, five or six only of which 
a state to put to sea. Of the remaining 21 ships of the 
^^.^the port contained, some were fitting, others repairing, 
still upon the stocks, but on the eve of being 
therefore, a greater force than 10 sail of the 
French F" cruise off Brest, it would, in the divided 
people 

retiir," - reduced state of the Batavian navy, which, 
of lie or four ships in the ports of Spain, now consisted 
from -hail seven sail of the line and a few frigates in a 
00 tfute, three British ships were all that were I'eqiiired 
(>Sea. Four or five others w^ere in the Irish Channel ; 
in number cruised to the southward of Brest; and, 
Melj^ingin Plymouth and Portsmouth, upwards of 21) 
attack’ * dearth of seamen, and unfor- 

on 171 * stores, would admit 

tinmi watchfulness of Admiml Cornwallis, who, on 
makirfiy> shifted his flag from the Dreadnought to the 
Ville-de-Paris, precluded any addition to the Brest 
it from without the port, two fine ships joined it from vrithim 
th were launched on the same day, the i5th of August; one 
.*e Cassard 74, the other, the celeSrated three-decker on hand 
since the year 1794, and which, under such highly-wrought 
feelings, was then ordered to be named theVengeur, to com- 
memorate the supposed martyrdom of the 74 of that naiiie, 
captured and sunk in Lord Howe’s action.^ 


vou !in 


^ See yob l> p. 474. 
If " 
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The summer passed, md the year nearly closed, without an) 
inateiial change in the relative positions of the Brest and Channel 
fleets. On Cfiristmas-day, however, the strong south-west gales, 
which, with short intermissions had blown ibr some w’eeks^ in- 
creased to so alarming a height, that tlie blockading ships, one 
and all, w’ere compelled to retire from the Freiich coast, and 
■ seek safety in Plymouth and other British, ports. ..At this time 
lay ill the outer read of Brest, ready for sea, the .Vengeur, three- 
decker, bearins: the flag of ¥ice-admiral Laurent- Jean-Fraiigois 
Tniguet, an 80^ with Pienr-adniirai Ganteaiime’s flag, and six 74s, 
attended by about an' ec|ual number of frigates and corvettes, but 
they made no attempt to sail 

Before the end of the year there were several' other of the 
coiitineiitai ports opening into the ocea'n, which, beside.s Brest, 
contained French, ships of the hne, and in sufficient number 
when united to excite some aitentiom At Ilochelbrt had re- 
cently arrived, along with some frigates, two of the nine sail of 
the line, already mentioried as at, or coming from, the island of 
St.-Dooiingo when the wur broke out. In Ferro! and Corunna 
were lying five other of those line-of-battle .ships, and a sixtl;^'" 
ship (making the eighth in the wLole), the Aigle 74, had 
into Cadiz. ""To guard ail these ports, except the ' 

part of the duty of the commander-in-chief of the " 

and, as soon as practicable, they were watched 
drons corresponding in force with the Frencli^*g^ squa- 

them. ^ ^ within 

Although a single gun-boat is not of a forct. 
several scores of such vessels, united in a fleet, 
formidable to call for the fullest attention of an eg^^tly 
this view the British government, very soon 
declared, stationed cruisers, commanded by 
lienced officers, in front of all those ports along 
frontier of France, from Ostende to Cape La Hougue|j^g| 
to Granville, at which divisions of gun-vessels 
constructing or fitting out. Buonaparte's plan, fo 
Blent of this apparently insignificant description 
invasion of England, was not matured until the 
but, in the mean time, considerable activity prevs^^j. . 
the different entrepots along the above line of coast On 
occasions, when any of the flotilla ventured from under the pi 
tection of their batteries, they were met, and either captured v 
driven back, by the blockading force; and were sometimes 
attacked w^ith success, even when moored, as they considered, 
beyond the reach of British enterprise. We mean now to 
imbody the most interesting of the skirmishes that ensued, 
during the present year, between British cruisers and the French 
invasion-flotilla. 

On the 14th of June, in the morning, the British 18-poimder 
36-gun frigate Immortaiite, Captain Edward William Campbell 
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Midi Owen^ and IS-gon brig-sloops; , Cruiser .and Jaloiise^ 
Captain Jol'iii Hancock and Christopher Stracliey^ ■chased the 
two^ Freocli gnn-vessels, Inabordable sehooner and ' Commode 
brig, each carrying one 18, and three 24 pounder long guns, on 
shore upon the east part, of Cape Blanc-'Nez. x\s soon as the 
flood-tide made, the Cruiser and Jaloiise stood in, and, andioring 
with springs, commenced engaging the batteries under which the 
giiii-Tessels had grounded. At the. end of an hour’s mutual 
cannonade the batteries were silenced ; and, in the face of a 
heavy fixe of . musketry from 'the. cliffs, by which Mr. Charles 
Adams,, master’s m,ate of the Jaloase, the only person hurt, was 
badly wounded, the boats of the three British vessels boarded 
and broiiglit old the French brig and- schconer. 

On the 1st of August a French armed lugger, wliieh the British. 
38-gun frigate Hydra, Captain George Mundy, had ■ prevented 
from entering the port of Havre, having hauied clo-se to . the 
beach about two miles to the westward of the river Toiiqiie, 
Claptain Mundy despatched the Hydra’s boats, under the orders 
of lieutenant Francis McMahon Tracy, assisted by Messieurs 
John Barclay and George French, midsldpmen, to endeavour to 
bring ofi‘ or destroy her. On the near approach of tlie boats the 
crew of the lugger, which was the Favori, of four carriage-guns, 

., commanded by a lieutenant de vaisseaii, abandoned hex and 
retreated to the shore ; where, in concert with a party of military, 
they posted tlierascdves behind some sand-banks that lay abreast 
and within musket-shot of their vessel. From this position the 
French soldiers and sailors kept up a constant fire upon the 
people ill the boats and on board the Favori ; and received a 
return from the British marines, until the lugger, by the exertions 
of the prize-master and his men, had gained a safe distance 
from the shore. One seaman killed was the extent of the loss 
on the British side. 

On the 14th of September, at 8 a. m., the Immortalite frigate^ 
in company with the bomb-vessels, Perseus, Captain John 
Methuist, and Explosion, Captain Robert Paul, commenced aa 
attack upon the batteries that protect the town of Dieppe, also 
on 17 gun- vessels building in the port. The firing was con- 
tinued Oil both sides until - 11 h. 30 in. a. m. ; when, the lee-tide 
making strong, and the towm having taken fire badly in one 
place, and slightly in two others, the frigate and bomb-vessels 
weighed, and proceeded off St.-Valeryen Caiix, where six gun- 
^ boats w’ere constructing. At 3 p. m. the British opened a fire 
upon that place, and continued it for an hour, apparently with 
some effect : Captain Owen then retired, with the loss of one 
man missing and five men wounded. 

On the l3th of September, in the evening, the British 18- 
launder 32-gun frigate Cerberus, Captain William. Selby, bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir, James Sauraarez, anchored^ as 
close to the town%f Granville as; the' tide would admit, having 

' 2f‘2" 
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only 16 feet under her keel at low water. In company with the 
Cerberus were the sloops of war, Charwell and Kite, Captains 
Philip Dumaresq and Philip Pipon, Ealing schooner, Lieutenant 
William Archbold, and Carteret'’ cutter, with whose com- 
mander’s name we are unacquainted. As soon as the bomb- 
vessels Sulphur and Terror, Captains Daniel McLeod and 
George Nicholas Hardinge, which were hourly expected, should 
arriv^, it was intended to bombard the port of Granville, in the 
hope to destroy some of the numerous gun-boats lying within 
the pier. 

At 11 p. M. the Terror came up; but, having as well as the 
Cerberus grounded at low water, it was not until 2 a. m. on the 
14th, that Captain Hardinge could get to the station assigned 
him. Being then judiciously placed by her commander, the 
Terror commenced throwing shells from her two mortars, and 
received an immediate return from the gun and mortar batteries 
on the heights near the town, also from some guns mounted upon 
the pier, and several gun-vessels stationed at the entrance of the 
harbour. The fire was kept up until after 5 a. m. ; when the 
Terror was recalled, and, weighing, reanchored at a greater dis- 
tance from the town, with a loss of only two men wounded by 
splinters. 

Shortly afterwards the Sulphur bomb, whose bad sailing had 
prevented her from beating up, arrived and anchored in company 
with the Cerberus and squadron. In the evening both bomb- 
vessels threw a few shells ; but the tide prevented them from 
getting near enough to produce much effect. 

On the IStli, in the morning, all the ships were enabled to 
take capital positions ; and soon after 5 a. m. the bombardment 
recommenced with great spirit and continued until lOh. 30m. a.m; 
when the falling tide rendered it necessary for the British ships 
to withdraw from the attack. Although 22 gun-vessels, which 
had hauled out of the pier and formed themselves in a regular 
line, had united with the batteries around the port in replying to 
the fire of the British, no loss and very little damage was sus- 
tained by the latter. 

Shortly after getting under sail to remove into deeper water, 
the Cerberus grounded upon one of the sand-banks. Nine of the 
French gun-boats, perceiving the situation of the British frigate, 
attempted to annoy her, and began a heavy cannonade, but were 
eventually compelled, by the fire of the Charwell, Kite, bomb- 
vessels, and cutters, to retire for shelter into the harbour. After 
remaining aground about three hours, the Cerberus floated with 
the rising tide. The attack upon the French town and gun- 
vessels then ceased ; nor was it known that any material effect 
Bad been produced by it. 

■ ,Oia the 27th of September, in the evening, a division of sloops, 
bombs, and smaller vessels, under the orders of Captain Samuel 
Jackson of the 16-gun ship-sloop Autumn, anchored off Calais, 
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the bomb-vessels to the north-east of the town, and the' -re- 
inainder of the squadron abreast of the town and pier-head 
battery. .The French immediately opened a fire from all direc-. 
tionsy and the first shell fell within a ship’s length of the Autnnitt 
and burst under water. The vessels being at this time so close 
to each other 'as to be in danger frorn the eoaiiiy’s shells^ Captain 
.J.aeksoii directed them to weigh and reaochor in more open order^ 
while he remained with the Autumn, in' her original station. In 
this w^ay the bombardment continued for severai hours, with some 
apparent damage to the east end of the town, but with none*, 
whatever to the British, squadron. At length a gale from the- 
north-east obliged the ships to weigh and stand off ; and thus 
the action ended. 

On the next day, the 28th, a division of gim-boats, taking 
advantage of the absence of the British squadron, quitted Calais 
for Boulogne ; and, although chased and fired at by the 36-gun 
frigate Leda, Captain Robert Honyman, they arrived in safety 
at their destination. On the 29th, a second division, 25 in 
number, attempted to do the same ; and, after a three hours’ ' 
cannonade by the Leda, the whole, except the two which ran on 
shore and were bilged upon the rocks, succeeded in reaching th@ ' 
anchorage off the pier of Boulogne ; forming, with those already 
there, a force of 55 sail. 

On the 31st of October, at 9 a.m., wdnle the Leda frigate, in 
company with the Lark and Harpy sloops of war, w'ere off 
Staples, working towards the shore against a strong east-south- 
east wind, a large gun-brig, said to be of 12 long 24-poimders, 
with six schooners and sloops under her convoy, was observed 
coming out of the port. Captain Honyman imiiiediately sig- 
nalled the Harpy and Lark to make sail in chase. About this 
time^ however, the British hired cutter, Admiral-Mitchell, of 12 
carronades, 12-pomiders, and 35 men and boys, commanded by 
Lieutenant Alexander Shippard, being close off Boulogne, the 
port to which the vessels were steering, gallantly stood after 
them ; and, at 10 a. m., brought the gua-biig to action, close 
under the batteries of Portet At the end of a two hours and a 
half’s engagement, the cutter drove the gun-brig and one of the 
'.sloops on shore. ' . 

The Admiral-Mitchell’s mast and cross-jack yard were wounded 
in several places, by a shell which fell on board, and her sails 
and rigging were a good deal cut by grape : the cutter had also 
one carronade dismounted, and was hulled in several places. 
Fortunately, however, her loss did not amount to more than two 
men badly, and two slightly wounded* The strong land-wind 
having entirely prevented the small British squadron in the offing^ 
from acting, this affair was highly cmdifable to Lieutenant Ship-^'^ 
paid, and the officers and crew of the Admiral-MitchelL Our 
attention is now called to ffie .Meditenranean. . 

The British naval force upori'thiid; -station, at the breaking out' 
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of the wcr, consisted of 10 sail of the line^, under the conimaiid of 
Rear-admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, in the Kent 74 The pro- 
bability that this extensive and important station would : soon 
become the scene of very active operationsj led to the' appoint- 
ment of Vice-admiral Lord ?ieIsoa to the chief coiiiniand. His 
lordship; accordinglvj on the 18th of May, hoisted his flag' on 
board his old ship the Victory, in Portsmouth harbour. , On the ■ 
20th, at 5 p. M., accoiiipanie-d by the IB-poiinder 32-gnii frigate 
Amphion, Captain Thomas Blasterman Hardy, the Victory sailed; 
from Spithead, bound, in the first instance, to the fleet off 'Brest, 
to ascertain if lier assistance would be required by Admiral 
Cornwallis ; in which event she was to remain with the latter, 
and the vice-admiral was to proceed to his station in the frigate.^ 

On the 22d, at 4 p. m., the two ships arrived off the islmid of 
Ushant, the appointed rendezvous; but a severe gale of wind 
had blown the British fleet from its station. After a vain search 
for the admiral, both at the rendezvous and nearer to Brest, Lord 
Kelson, at 7h. 30 m. p.m. on the 23d, shifted his flag to the 
Amphion, and at 8 P. m., made sail, with a fair wind, leaving the 
Victory to follow, in case her services should be dispensed with 
by the command er-in-cliief of the Channel fleet. 

On the 25th, in the morning, the wind shifted from north-west 
to south-west, and blew fresh. The foul wind, with a heavy sea, 
continued until the night of the 30th, when a light air sprang up 
from the northward. With the aid of this, the Amphion, on the 
morning of the 3d of June, entered the Straits, and at 9h. 30 m. 
p. M. anchored in the bay of Gibraltar. On the 4th, at 4 ^a. m., 
the Amphion w^eighed and made sail. On the 15th, the frigate 
reached .Malta ; quitted it on the 17th, at 3 a. m., and on the. 25th, 
arrived oft* Naples, where his lordship expected to find the 
squadron. Sir Richard had, however, since the 4th, sailed for 
Toulon ; and thither the Amphion immediately bent her course. 
A succession of calms and light winds made it the 8th of July 
€5Te Lord Nelson could reach his old cruising ground, wdiere lie 
found Sir Richard, with the 

80 Gibraltar. . , . Captain George Frederick Eyves. 

'"t- . 5 llear-admira! (w. ) Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 

( Captain Edward O’Brven. 

Donegal .... „ Sir Richard John Strachan, Bart. 

Superb .... „ Ricliard Goodwin Keats. 

Beileisle • . , , „ John Whitby, 

llenownj .... „ John Cliambers Wliitc. 

5 ... » George Hart. 

{ Agincourt ... „ Charles Marsh Schomberg. 

:: :Fr'^utes^ Active, Pheebe, and (now) Amphion. 

The French line-of-battle force in Toulon consisted of seven 
tliips, nearly ready for sea, under Vice-admiral Rend-Madeleine 
la Touche-Treville, two repairing in the arsenal, and five on the 
ftfodks. The ships afloat were the 80s Formidable and Indomp-- 
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table^ and 74^ Atlas, Berwick (late Britisli), . Inirepide, Slont- 
■ Blanc, and Scipion; the two in -dock were the late British ships : 
Hannibal, now Amiibal,,arid Swiftsure^; aoch those on the stocks, ■ 
lYere the 80s Biieentaiire and Neptune, and 74s Boree, Piiaeton,- 
aiid Platon, the two 80dy and the last-named 74 nearly ready for 
launching. 

At this time nearly the wli-ole of the Mediterranean coast was ' 
subject, more or less, to„the swmy of France.. In Barcelona and 
other Spanish ports, French cruisers were allow^ed to carry in and 
sell their' prizes, vrliile to a British vessel admittance \Tas prohi- 
bited by an order of the government. Genoa was as iiiiicli 
France as Toulon, and in her dock-yard %vas constructing a 
French ' 74, to be named after her, the Genois. Tuscany was 
gradually becoming French; and so was Sardinia, althougli 
under the mask of a rigid neutrality. ■ Except Naples, every 
state in the two Sicilies was obedient to the nod of Buonaparte; 
who had set his emissaries at work in the Morea, to excite the 
Greeks to an insurrection against the Turks, in the hope, by 
taking part with the latter, to obtain Egypt as the price oi^ 
what could not fail to be, a successful interference. 

Expecting, probably, that the Victory would not be detained 
by Admiral Cornwallis, Lord Nelson continued on board the 
Aimphion, in preference to removing to a larger ship. Within 
forty hours after the Amphioii had, as already stated, separated 
from the Victory, the latter fell in with the Channel fleet, and, 
after a stay of scarcely two hours, was permitted to proceed on 
her passage, to the Blediterraiiean. On the 28tli of May, in 
latitude 45° 40’’ north, longitude 6^ 10' west, Captain Sutton was 
fortunate enough to fall in with and capture the French 32-'gui]t 
frigate Embuscade (late British Ambuscade’^'), Captain Jean- 
B^ptiste-Alexis Fradin, 30 days from Cape-Fran^ois, bound to 
Rochefort, with not the wdiole of her guns mounted, and with a 
crew of only 187 men. 

On the 12th of June, in the evening, the Victory anchored in 
Gibraltar, and departed thence on the afternoon of the 15th. Oa 
the 9th of July, she anchored in the harbour of Valetta, island 
of Malta, and quitted it on the 11th ; and on the 30th, at about 
4 p. 'M., a few leagues to the westward of Cape Sicie, the Victory 
joined the Mediterranean squadron, then consisting of the Gibral- 
tar, Belieisle, Donegal, Renowm, and Monmouth, with the three 
frigates, Active, Phoebe, and Ampliion. Oa the same evening. 
Lord Nelson shifted his flag to the Victory, taking Captaia 
George Murray as his first captain, and Captain Hardy, as his 
second, the latter being succeeded in the command of the Am- 
phioii by Captain Sutton, late of the Victory. Th| station off 
Cape Sicie had been chosen by the vice-admirM oa two accouate ; 

* ^See vol. ii.j p, 24S. The, Ambuscade was restored to her rank in ^ the 
British navy. ' ’ 




one, should Spain, as was not thought unlikely, ^suddenly ally 
herself to France, to prevent the junction of a Spanish fleet from 
the westward; the other, to be sufficiently to windward to be 
able, if the usual north-easterly gale should shift to north-north- 
west, or north-north-east, to take shelter under the Hyeres 
islands, or under Cape San-Sebastian. 

Eply in the month of August the 80-gun ship Canopus, Rear- 
admiral George Campbell, Captain John Conn, joined the British 
squadron ; and on the 15th of the month the fine 80-gun ship 
IS eptune was launched at Toulon. This, in a little while, aucr- 
mented the French force in the road to eight sail of the line ; 
while Lord JNelson, having detached the Canopus and Mon- 
mouth, was still left with only six, the Victory, Belleisle, Kent, 
Renown, Superb, and Triumph; the latter recently arrived, and 
commanded by Captain Sir Robert Barlow. A French writer, 
a luding to the British naval force in the Mediterranean at this 
time, says: L amiral Nelson croisait avec dix-huit vaisseaux 
et un nombre correspondant de fregates.”* This must have 
explmned to the satisfaction of the French people, why their 
admiral with only eight sail of the line, made no effort to cap- 
ture or drive away the blockading force. ^ 

His ships being short of water. Lord Nelson, on the 24th of 
Uctober, steered for a newly discovered anchorage among the 
Magdalena islands on the north coast of Sardinia; leaving, to 
watch the French force in Toulon, the frigates Seahorse and 

^ anxious 

struggle with adverse gales and currents, dark nights mid a rocky 
and most intricate passage, the whole squadron, anchored 
TOthout an accident, m Agmcourt sound, under the Sardinian 

latter ^y ^®y in the 

mtter, and defended to the northward by the small islands of St - 

Esteyan, Spargiotou, Magdalena, and Cibrera. 

of according to the declaration 

of Lord kelson, was one of the finest harbours he had ever seen 
we feel bound to state how Captain Ryves happened to male 
the important discovery. Some time in the vear 1802 the 64- 
rT Agmcourt, then commanded by Captain Ryves, was 
detached by Sir Richard Bickerton, to pmcee^d to the^Magda- 
lena islands, and, if possible, prevent the French takino- pos- 
session of them, as, accordmg to intelligence recently received 
they were about to do, notwithstanding the treaty ofTS 
A this penod there did not exist a chart of those [sknlT no; 

them f h ° anchored amono- 

£ herself, indeed, was nearly lost in doin| 

so No Frenchmen appearing. Captain Ryves spent the3 
he vm directed to remain there fn 
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person on board able to . assist him* In Ma}-, ISOS,'. Captain 
lly?es was promoted to the Gibraltar, and Lord Selson^' we 
believe, named the anchorage Agineourt sonnd. 

O..I1 the 9th of November, having obtained a supply of water 
and fresh beef for the squadron. Lord "Nelson got under way and 
sailed from the Magdalena islands; but, owing to a continuance 
of foul weather, he did not arrive off Toulon until the 23d. Here 
the British admiral found the French squadron in the outer 
road, to all appearance, just as he had left it a month previous. 
On the 24th the Es:cellent 74, Captain Frank Sotheron, joined 
the squadron from England* 

The continuance of gales of wind, with a heavy sea from the 
north-west to north-east, and a belief that Spain had at length 
settled her neutrality, induced Lord Nelson to take his winter 
station off Cape San-Sebastian, keeping frigates off Toulon, to 
apprize him of the least movement on the part of the French 
ships. Of the weak and ill-provided state of several of his 
ships, Lord Nelson, in his letters to the admiralty, complained 
very bitterly, and, as it appears, not without reason. ^^The 
Superb/^ says his lordship, is in a very weak state, but Keats 
is so superior to any difficulties, that I hear but little from her* 
The Kent is gone to Malta, fit only for a summer passage. 
Every bit of twice-laid stuff belonging to the Canopus is con- 
demned, and all the running rigging in the fleet, except the 
Victory's. We have fitted the Excellent with new main and 
mizen rigging : it was shameful for the dock-yard (Portsmouth) 
to send a ship to sea with such rigging." 

The severity of the weather, coupled with the inefficient state 
of his squadron, compelled the British admiral, about the 12th 
of December, to enter the bay of Palma ; where the ships re- 
mained until the want of water sent them, on the 21st, a second 
time to Agineourt sound. In this commodious harbour. Lord 
Nelson and his squadron lay at anchor at the close of the year ; 
the port of Toulon, and the force within it, being carefully 
watched by Captain Ross Donnelly, of the Narcissus, with 
another frigate or two in company. 


LIGHT SQUABEOXS AXD SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 18th of May the British 18-pounder 36-gEii ffigate 
Doris, Captain Richard *Henry Pearson, cruising off Ushant, fell 
in with and chased the French national lugger Affronteur, of 14 
long eights and 92 men, commanded by Lieutenant Moree- 
Andre Dutoya. Gaining fast upon the lugger the Dqris fired^a 
shot wide of her, to induce her: to shorten sail, but without 
effect. To a second shot, discharged this^ time at her, the 
lugger fired a shot in return,, and ■actually maintained a running 
fight w'ith the frigate, until the latter rm close alongside. Nor 
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did tlie AffronteuFj even theiij 'give up the contest^ tintil her 
captain and eight of her men were killed, a,iid 14 womided^ one 
of them mortally. The Doris received some slight damage ia 

the hull and rigging, and had one m.aii wounded, by the fire of 

her puny but resolute antagonist. 

It is '"hard to draw the line between a resistance that is pru- 
dential, and one which is, as this has been pronounced, fraught 
with temerity.” Had .the, lugger shot away the frigate's fore 
topmast, and thereby effected .her escape, ail would have united 
in praising the skill a.iid bravery of M. Diitoya' and his people. 
Had the Affronteur suiTendered at the first fire, few would have 
admitted that her officers and men deserved to belong to a 
national cruiser, even of her small class. At all events, in a 
service where so much is to be effected by imdauntedness, it is 
safer to praise the extreme of that quality, than not to censure 
an over-cautious discretion. ■ 

The capture of the Affronteur, it will be observed, took place 
on the very day on which the declaration of war issued from St.- 
James’s. This, with the capture of two merchant vessels on the 
same or the following day, was made a subject of serious com- 
plaint against England. Contre ie droit des gens, mais suivant 
iin usage trop commun de la part de FAngleterre, les hostilites 
precederent la declaration de guerre. On croyait encore a Paris 
les negociations en activite lorsqu’on y apprit, par uoe depeche 
telegraphique du prefet maritime de Brest, que les Anglais 
s’dtaient empares de deux . bMniens march ands dans la bale 
d’Audierne ; !e meme jour, on le leiidemaiii, ils attaquerent les 
batimens de guerre frangais.”^ The fact is, so far from the 
negotiation being in activity,” Lord Whitworth had obtained 
his passports since the ' T2th of the month, and General 
Andreossi had applied for his a week earlier. Moreover, it wms 
only on the 25th of May that General Mortier, from his head- 
quarters at Coerveden, summoned- the Hanoverian electorate to 
surrender to bis army. 

On the 28th of May the French 3S«giin frigate Franchise, 
still commanded by Captain Jurien, but with 10 of her guns in 
the hold, and a reduced complement of 187 men, was captured 
by the 74-gim ship Minotaur, Captain John Charles Bloore 
Blansfield, and two other 74s, which had chased from the 
Channel fleet. The ^ prize was 35 days from Port-au-Prince, 
bound to Brest. Being a tolerably fine frigate of 898 tons, the 
Franchise was added to the British navy, by the same name, as 
a, 12-pounder 36. 

On the 25th of June, in latitude 47® 10' north, longitude 20^ 
west, the British 24-pounder 40-gun frigate Endymion, Captain 
Honourable Charles Paget, fell In with, and after a chase of 
" houfs, captured, the French ship-corvette Bacchante, of 

^ ‘ ^ Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvL, p. 2. 
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18 long 12»poiiiiders and 200. men, coiiiimnded l3y Lieiitenaiit 
Franeois-Louis Iverimel; and, %%d.io persisted so ■ toner in }iis 
endeavours to escape^ that the'Endymion’s.chase-guns killed Ms 
first lieutenant and seven searaen^ and wonaded nine others. 

When fallen in withy the Baccliaiite wns on her way to Brest 
from St.-DomiagOy whither she had sailed with despatches about 
three months previous. The prize tvas a remarkably fine cor- 
vette of 642 toiiSy and became added to the British navy, iiiicler 
her French iiamCy as a post-ship. 

On the 27tli of JunOy at nighty three boats belonging to the 
British SS-gim frigate Loire, Captain Frederick Lewis Mait- 
land, cniisiog off the Isle of Bas, w^as despatched, under the 
orders of Lieutenants Francis Temple and James Bowen, assisted 
among others by Midshipman Philip Henry Bridges, to attack 
the French 10-gun brig Venteux, Lieutenant Gilles-Frangois 
Montforty lying close under the batteries of the island. Owing 
to the heavy rowing of one of the boats, two only could get up. 
These, in the most gallant manner, boarded, and after a severe 
conflict of 10 minutes carried, the jPrench brig;- whose 10 guns 
consisted of four long 18-pounders, and six 36-potiiider brass 
carronacles. The Yeoteux was perfectly prepared for the attack, 
and had her deck covered with men. Of these she lost her 
second officer and two seamen killed, her commander, with her 
four remaining officers, and eight seamen, wounded. The 
British loss amounted ■ to the boatswain (Mr. M'Gwier), four 
seamen, and one marine wnmided, two of the seamen danger- 
ously. . 

Even without reckoning the force of the batteries, the capture, 
by two boats’ crews, of a brig armed and manned like the 
Venteiix, was a truly gallant exploit; and Lieutenant Temple, 
the leader of the party, well merited the promotion which he in 
consequence obtained. Mr. Bridges, also, of whose conduct on 
the occasion Lieutenant Temple spoke in the highest terms, was 
made a lieutenant., 

On the 28th of June, as a British squadron, composed of the 
74-giin ships Cumberland, Captain Henry William Bayntun, 
Goiiath, Captain Charles Brisbane, and Herciile, acting captain 
Lieutenant John B. Hills, was cruising off Cape Nichala«-Mo!e, 
two strange sail were discovered in-shore. These were the 
French 24-pounder 44-gun frigate Poursiiivante, Commodore 
Jean-Baptiste-Phillibert Willaumez, and 16-gua ship-corvette 
Mignonne, Captain Jean-Pierre Bargeau, neither of them fully 
aimed or manned, two days from Cayes, bound to the Cape on 
their way to France. 

The Goliath by signal went in chase of the Mignonne ; and, 
carrying up the breeze wlile the latter lay becalmed close under 
the land, overtook and captured the corvelte after the exchange 
of a few harmless shot. .The Mignonne had landed six of her 
16 long 12-pounders (described • as 18-pounders in the official 
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letter), and had on board a crew of only 80 men and boys. The 
prize, a remarkably fast-sailing ship,^ was afterwards added to 
the British navy under her French name; but, getting aground 
soon after she was commissioned, the Mignonne was obliged to 
be laid in the mud in Port-Royal harbour, Jamaica. 

When the Goliath’s signal was made to chase the Mignonne, 
the Cumberland made the Hercule’s to endeavour to cut off the 
Poursuivante. The Hercule made sail in very light and baffling 
winds, and appears to have brought to to fire her broadside long 
before there was any occasion. Owing to this the Poursuivante, 
untouched by a shot, gained considerably in the chase, although 
the Hercule wus evidently the faster sailer. Subsequently the 
Hercule filled and got within gun-shot, and a smart action 
ensued ; but the British 74, owing perhaps to a dread of shoal 
water, managed so badly, that the French frigate effected her 
escape into Cape Nichoias-Mole. 

The Hercule was a good deal damaged in her rigging and 
sails, and had a few men wounded, but none killed. A French 
account erroneously states, that the Hercule had 40 men killed 
and wounded, including among the former her captain. Captain 
Ferris, in fact, was at Jamaica, and the first lieutenant, as we 
have stated, was the acting commander. The Poursuivante had 
her masts, rigging, sails, and hull very much cut up, and lost 
six men killed and 15 wounded. Great credit was due to 
Captain Willaumez, his officers and crew, for the skill and spirit 
which they evinced upon the occasion. The Poursuivante, we 
believe, eventually reached Rochefort; but, as far as our re- 
searches go, this powerful frigate never afterwards went to sea. 
Having been built in a Dutch port, and that as long ago as the 
year 1794 or 1795, the Poursuivante, in all probability, was 
fotmd to be rotten and unserviceable. 

On the 30th of June, soon after daylight, as the Cumberland 
and Vanguard 74s, Captains Henry William Bayntun and James 
Walker, were cruising between Jean-Rabel and Cape Nicholas- 
Mole, a large ship was discovered steering down towards the 
last-named port. The two 74s immediately went^ in chase, and 
soon arrived up, the Vanguard on the starboard beam, and the 
Cumberland on the larboard bow, of the French 40-gun frigate 
Creole, Captain Jean-Marie-Pierre Lebastard. 

After receiving a few shot from the Vanguard, and firing one 
in return, the Creole hauled down her colours. The frigate had 
quitted Cape-Fran§ois the preceding day, and had on board 
General Morgan, the second in command at the island, and his 
staff, together with 530 troops, but only 150 seamen. Being a 
fine large frigate, the Creole was added in her own name to the 
38-gun class of the British navy ; bift, owing in a great degree 
to the insufficient manner in wnich she was repaired at Port- 

^ The Jamaica measurementof the Mignonne was 642 tons, but 500 was 
pwbebty ne^er the mark. See voL ill, p, 40. 
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Royal dock-yard, the Creole, commanded by Captain Austin 
Bissell, foundered on her passage to England, and had it not 
been for the presence of other ships, would haTe consigned her 
officers and crew to a watery grave. 

Oil the 2d of July the British 38-gun frigate Minerve, Cap- 
tain Jahleel Brenton, grounded and was captured at the entrance 
of the harbour of Cherbourg. The circumstances- under which 
this happened have been so fully detailed by Captain Brenton^s 
brother, that we cannot do better than transcribe our contempo- 
rary’s account. 

In the evening the Minerve, running close in with Cherbourg 
in a thick fog, mistook Fort de la Liberie for Pelee ; and a 
number of vessels being seen to the eastward, the pilot assured 
the captain he might run amongst them wilhoot hesitation. The 
helm was accordingly put up for the purpose, when just as the 
ship was about to open her fire, she grounded, and the fog at 
the same time dispersing, discovered her to be in a very perilous 
situation. She was on, the western Cone- Head, about six fur- 
longs from Fort de la Lifaerte,'-of 70 guns and 15 mortars; and 
one mile from the isle Pelee, of 100 guns, and 25 mortars, from 
both of which a fire almost immediately opened. This hap- 
pened about nine o’clock in the evening. Captain Brenton, 
aware that strong and decided measures were necessary, and 
that the launch of a frigate was not calculated to carry out a 
bower anchor, immediately despatched his boats armed, to cut 
out a vessel from under the batteries, of sufficient capacity for 
the purpose ; whilst the launch, with her carronade, should he 
employed in diverting the fire of two gun-brigs, lying in such a 
position ahead of the Minerve, as' to annoy her greatly by a 
raking fire. The yawl, being the first boat in the water, was 
sent under the orders of the Honourable Lieutenant William 
Walpole, and the other boats were directed to follow as soon as 
ready; but the gallant officer, to whom the enterprise was in 
trusted, found his own boat sufficient. He proceeded under a 
heavy fire of round, grape, and musketry, and from her position 
close to the batteries, cut out a lugger of 50 tons, laden with 
stone for the works, and towed her off to the ship. Before the 
bower anchor could be placed in this vessel, it was necessary 
to clear her of her cargo, and that this might be done, without 
adding to the shoal on which the ship lay, she was veered astern 
by the ebb tide to the length of a hawser. ■ Unfortunately, the 
moon shone with great brightness. The enemy’s fire became 
very galling: the more so, as no return could be made but from 
the two forecastle guns, those of the main deck having been all 
roii.close forward, for the purpose of lightening the ship abaft, 
where she hung. At 11 #. m. the lugger, bemg cleared, was 
brought under the larboard cathead, to receive the small bower an- 
chor, and during this operation, was^SQ frequently struck by the 
gun-brigs, as to keep a carpenter constantly employed in 
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pino- the shot-holes. By midnight all was ready ; a hedge 
anchor had been previously laid out for the purpose of warping 
the luaitrer, but the moment the hawser became taut, it was shot 
awaY.'"°Every thing now depended upon the boats, which were 
sent to take the lugger in tow, and succeeded, under a severe 
fire, in gaining their object, and the anchor was let go in a 
proper position- At three o’clock in the morning, tae wind had 
entirely subsided, and the captain, almost hopeless oi beiii^ able 
to save the ship, contemplated the probable necessity ot being 
oblised to abandon her. With this view he caused the wounded 
men to be brought up and put into the lugger, destroyed his 
private si^mals, and prepared fires in the store-rooms, to be 
lio-hted aUbe last extremity. A fine breeze, however, springing 
up from the land, as the tide rose, revived the hope ot saying the 
ship, and the wounded men were returned to the cockpit. Ine 
lusuer’s masts were soon after shot away by the guns ot the 
h^teries, over the gangway of the Minerve. At four, the cap- 
stan was manned, and many of the crew were killed and 
wounded as they hove at the bars. At five, the ship floated, 
under the most heartfelt cheers of the crew. It was consioered 
as a certainty, that in the course of two or three minutes tney 
would be out of gun-shot of the batteries, and consequently out 
of danger; but" this pleasing prospect soon vanished, ihe 
wind again declined into a perfect calmj and tbe last dram 
the flood tide carried the now helpless ship into the haibour, and 
laid her upon a broken cone. In this situation she remained 
until the top of hidi water, when she surrendered, alter sustain- 
ing the fire of the'enemy for ten hours, and having eleven men 
^ killed and sixteen wounded. 

Such was the state of her masts that, had theie be^i a mo- 
derate breeze, they must have gone by the board. She was 
lightened in the course of the day by the French, and got off* 
The capture of so fine a frigate at the commencement of the 
war, occasioned great triumph, and wus aiiiioiiiiced in the theatre 
at Brussels, by Buonaparte in person; wdio, addressing the au- 
dience, stated the circumstance in the following terms : ' La 
guerre vient de commencer sous les plus lieurease auspices, une 
siiperbe fregate de Fennemi vient dc se rendre a deux de nos 
chaloupes canonnieresF The ship was called the ^ Canonoiere, 
in order to support this despicable falsehood. 

Captain Brenton was detained a prisoner in France for two 
years and a half; many of his officers and men died in captivity. 
The greater part, suffering a barbarous imprisonment of eleven 
years, were not released till the tyrant was defeated on the plains 
of Leipsic, in 1814. A British sailor, who had both his |egs 
shot off while the Minerve lay under the fire of the batteries, 

carried to the cockpit. Waiting for his turn to be dressed, 
the cheers of the crew on deck, and eagerly demanded 
, wff'hat 'they meant. Being told the ship was off the shoal, and 
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would ,«tcoii lio clear of the forts; - ^ Then d — n ilia leusl' 
eseiuiii;ed ilie poor fellow, and taking Ms knife from liis pockety 
lie cut the reiiiaiiiiog muscles' wliicli attacked tkern to in in, and 
Joined in the cheers with the rest of his comrades. W’irjri ilie 
ship was taken, lie was placed in the boat to be couTeyed to ike 
hospital; blit detenitiiied not to outlive the loss of iibmtv, lie 
slacked liis tourniquets, and bled to death/'^' 

To this aceoniit we have only to add, that, among the gun- 
Tcssels wliicli attacked the Blinerve in her defenceless aitiialion, 
were the two brigs Chifibii and Terrible, each armed with eieht 
or ten heavy long guns. Thej^, in fact, were the ciialonpes 
cuiKmiiicrcs’^ alluoed to in the French accounts. lu captiumg 
the iJinerve, the French got back one of their own frigates ; and 
they represent lier, truly, ive believe, to have mounted, including 
fourteen Sd-pouiider carronades and six nines on tlie quarterdeck 
and forecastle, 48 guns. 

In the month of January, 1806, and not before, Captain 
Brenloii was released from liis captivity in exchange for Captain 
Infernet, of the Intrepide, taken at the battle of Trafalgar. At 
a court-martial subsequently held at Portsmouth, Captain Bren- 
ton, his officers, and surviving ship's company, w^ere not only 
most honourably acquitted tor the loss of the Bliiierve, but 
highly praised for their gallant defence of her. 

'Ontiie 4th cf July, in the evening, the British 3S-giui frigate 
Kaiad, Captain James Wallis, sent her boats, under the orders 
of Lieutenant William Dean, assisted by Lieutenant Jolm Louis,, 
Lieiitenant of iiiarines Robert Irwin, and Messieurs Gordon, 
Glenny, and Stewart, midshipmen, to cut out from among the 
locks and shoals of the Saintes near Brest the French national 
schooner Providence, of two guns and 2*2 men and boys, Lieii- 
terraiit Blarires Preville, on her way from the fomidery near 
Kantes to Brest, laden with heavy cannon, 36, 24, and 18 
pounders, and some choice ship-timber. Notwitlistandirur ail 
the difficulties they had to encounter in the rapidity of the tide, 
and the number of rocks and shoals with wliicli the French 
schooner was surrounded and protected, the British boats brought 
her safely oiF, without the occurrence of the slightest accident. 

On the afternoon of the 24th of July a lieavy squall from the 
land induced the two French 74s in Cape Francois, the Duquesiie,, 
Commodore Pierre-Mauriee-J alien Querarigal, and Duguay- 
Trouin, Captain Claude Touffet, accompanied by the 40-gUE 
frigate Guerriere, Captain Louis-Alexis Beaudouin, to put to 
sea, in the hope to be able to effect their escape to Europe. On 
clearing the harbour, the two 74s hauled to the westward, but 
not inseen by apart of the British blockading squadron; which 
then consisted of the four 74-gun ships Bellerophoii, Common 
dore John Loring, and Elephant,, Theseus, and Vanguard, Cap- 
tains George Dundas, John Bligb, and James Walker* 
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At about 9 p. M., when darkuess favoured the mancBUvre, the 
French ships separated, the Duguay-Trouiu tacking to the east- 
ward, while the 'Du^esne eoiitiniied her course alongshore to 
the westward. ' The ■ lElephant being, the weathermost of the 
chasing ships, was ordered to tack after the Duguay-Trouin 
while the commodore, in the Belleroplion, accompanied by the 
IS-pounder 32-gun frigates JEolus and Tartar, Captains .Andrew 
Fitzherbert Evans and John Perkins, pursued the Duquesne. At 
about midnight the Theseus and Vanguard joined i.n the chase. 
On the 25th, at 7 a.h.,- the Theseus was , detached, in conse- 
quence of a heavy firing being beard to the, eastw’ard. At 8 a. m . 
a brigand battery opened a fire upon .the Duquesne, which she 
returned. The Vanguard and Tartar, towards; noon, were fast ■ 
coming up with the French ship; and at about 3 h.HO m. p.m., 
after an exchange of several shot from bow and stern chasers, ., 
the Duquesne struck her colours. It appears that the French 
ship sustained no loss ; nor did the British loss amount to more 
than one man killed and one wounded on board the Vanguard. 
The prize, a fine 74 of 1901 tons, was afterwards added to the 
British navy under her French name ; but being, in the following 
year, carelessly run aground on Morant Keys, went to England 
only to be broken up. 

The Elephant was not so fortunate as to make a prize of her 
chase. At daylight, when off Cape PIcolet, Captain Dundas 
saw the Duguay-Trouin about a mile from him, and immediately 
wore in pursuit. At 6 a. m. the French 74 opened a fire from 
her stern-chasers, and hulled the British ship two or three times. 
Soon afterwards the Elephant gained a position upon the star- 
board quarter of the Duguay-Trouin, and there fired into her 
several distant broadsides. About this time the British 18-guii 
sMp-sloop Snake, Caplain William Roberts, made herself 
known in the north-west quarter; but the appearance of the 
Guerriere frigate to windward, or some other unexplained cause, 
prevented the Elephant from maintaining her position. The 
consequence was, that both the Duguay-Trouin and the Guerriere 
effected their escape. The Elephant had a few shot in her hulb 
and one in her bowsprit, and sustained some slight damage in 
her rigging and sails ; but it does not appear that a single man 
on board of her was hurt. 

The French 74 and frigate steered straight for Europe, and 
reached latitude 46® 40' north, longitude 1 1® 16' west, without any 
occurrence worth notice. On the 29th of August, in the afternoon 
when as near as that to the port to which they were bound, 
Ferrol, they fell in with, the British 38-gun frigate Boadicea, 
Captain John Maitland. The latter immediately made sail in 
chase, and before dark ascertained that the strangers %ere 
enemies. On the 31st, at daybreak, the weather being foggy, 
the strange ships w^ere not discernible. At 1 h. 30 m, f. m., 
however, the fog having dispersed, and the wind shifted from 
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west to east-north-east^ the Duguay-Trouin and Gaerriere agaia 
made their appearance, and were now so near as fully to discover 
that the largest and weathermost ship w’as a Frencli"74. 

This would have justified Captain Maitland in discoiitiiiuiiig 
the pursuit, except perhaps to watch the enemy’s motions and 
endeavour to ascertain his route. Being aware, how'ever, that 
French ships, ships, singly and in small divisions, were coming 
from the island of St.-Domingo ; and that they were mostly 
armed en flute, and manned with a very sickly, as well as nuiiie- 
ricaily inferior crew, Captain Maitland resolved to have some 
stronger proof that the two ships to leeward were not of that 
description. Accordingly, the Boadicea stood on; and at 2 
p. M., when passing at the distance of about a quarter of a' mile, 
exchanged broadsides with the Dugiiay-Trouim The, fire from 
the latter, although ineffectual, indicated that the ship was fully 
armed ; and the Boadicea found it necessary to make all sail to 
escape from her opponents so decidedly superior to her* The 
Duguay-Trouin and Giierriere,- who was considerably toleewardl 
of her consort, immediately wwe round, in pursuit of the British 
frigate ; but finding, at 2 In'.SO m. p. ,m., that the Boadicea was 
gaining ground, the French 74 and frigate gave over the chase 
and haiiled to the south-east. 

. It is stated, in a contemporary work, that the Boadicea brought 
down the Duguay-Tromu’s foretopsaii yard, and sent several 
shot between wind and water ; and that, according to the testi- 
mony of a prisoner on board the 74, the latter was compelled to 
keep her pumps incessantly -going for three days.^' With respect 
to the fail of the topsail yard, no notice is taken of it in the 
Boadicea’s log;, and the alleged' damage to the hull of the 
Buguay-Trouin rests upon very questionable authority* 

On the 2d of September the latter ship and her consort arrived 
off* Cape Prior. Here they fell in with a British squadron, under 
Commodore Sir Edward Pellew. ■ The only ship of this squadron, 
in a situation to chase with -any effect, was the Culloden 74, 
Captain Barrington Dacres ; .and at about li h. 50 in, a.m. the 
latter commenced action with the 'Duguay-Trouin and Giierrittre, 
both of wl'iom were well to.windwara. The French 74, being 
the weatherinost ship, got first -into Corunna, the forts of wdiich 
fired at the Culloden as she approached. With the frigate the 
latter kept up a running fight until 2 h. 30 m. p. tu. ; when, being 
almost in the jaws of the port, the British 74 vras obliged to haul 
off. The Culloden had four men wounded ; and the GmrrBre^ 
according to the French accounts, six men killed and 15 wounded, 
including among the latter her captain and first, lieutenant „ The 
frigal^’s masts and rigging w^ere also much cut. 

yn the 1 1th of July, in the forenoon, as the British IS-guii 
brig-sloop Eacoon (16 carronndes^ 18-pounders, and two long 

, ♦ Maarrisalb tot *•» 'P* 84^^ 
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sixes*)^ Captain Austen Bissell^ was working between tlie islands 
of Guanda and SL-Domingo^ she observed, and immediately 
bore np for, a French brig-corvette, lying at anchor in Leogane 
roads. The latter, which %vas oiir old acquaintance the Lodi, now 
reduced in force to 10 guns, b-pounders, and 61 men, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Pierre-Isaac Taiipier, placed springs 
on her cables, and prepared to repel the attack of the British 
vessel. At 3 !i. 15m. p. m., having anchored, with a spring on her 
cable, within 30 yards of the Lodi, the Racoon commenced the 
action. After a mutual cannonade of 30 minutes’ duration, the 
French brig cut her cables, and began to make off; whereupon 
the Haccon cut also, and, following closely, compelled her op- 
ponent, at the end of 10 minutes more, to strike her colours. 
The Lodi was nearly unrigged by the Racoon’s well-directed 
fire, and sustained a loss of one mao killed and 14 wounded. 
The Racoon had only one person wounded, master’s mate Thomas 
Gill, whose left arm was carried away by a round shot. 

On the 17th of August, at i p. m., the Racoon, cruising off 
San-Jago in the island of Cuba, in company with a prize- 
schooner, observed an armed brig coming alongshore; and who, 
soon afterwards, hauled her wind to speak a schooner which hacl 
been avoiding the Racoon since morning. At 3 p. m. the strange 
brig and schooner bore up together, under all sail, with a strong 
breeze. Captain Bissell stood off' until certain of fetching them,’ 
and then made sail in shore. At 4h. 15 m. p.m. the brig 
hoisted French colours, and fired a gun, still keeping within 
half a mile of the shore, under a press of sail. At 4h. 20 
K M. she fired her broadside at the Racoon, and attempted to 
cross the latter’s hawse ; , but the Racoon, although going eight 
knots through the water, put her helm hard a-port, and fired her 
broadside, which, as the two vessels were nearly on board of each 
other, brought down the French brig’s studding-sails, topsails. 
The latter then luffed up, ran on shore in a small rocky 
bay, and struck her colours. To avoid a similar fate, the Racoon 
bove in stays, and, on wearing round, discovered the breakers 
nearly under her stern. In about half an hour the French brig 
rehoisted her colours, and was repeatedly fired upon, in passing, 
by the Racoon. Towards sunset the lormeris mainmast went 
overboard, and the vessel fell on her beam-ends. As the French 
brig had landed boats full of armed men, and lined the shore, 
and the Racoon was 44 men short of complement, including her 
two lieutenants, Captain Bissell felt himself obliged to refuse the 
application of the master, Mr. James Thompson, to go, with a 
few picked men, and endeavour to bum the vessel. By morning 

* •», 

♦ Tile lacoon’s carrouade had originally been S2-pounders (see vol. 
’p.Sda) j hut on March S, 1800 , these were ordered to be exchanged for 24s ; 
and, on September 14 , 1802 , the latter were again exchanged for 18s. Oa 
ltdi subject see vol L, p. 400 , note Y*, 
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the latter had lost her remaining mastj, and lay a perfect' wreckj^, 
foil of water. 

On this occasion the Racoon snstaine-d neither loss nor damage# 

' As to the name and force of his opponent, Captain Bisseil says^ 

I hare since learned her name i-s la, .M-utiiie, national brig, 
carrying 18 long IS-pounders, and was full of men from Port-au- 
Paix, boniid to St,-Jago/’ Such a force for a brig has not been 
met with. The gnus, if IS-ponnders, m mt have been carronades ; 
or, as is more probable, were long eights or sixes. 

On the 13tli of October, 'in .the afternoon, the Racoon, still 
commanded by the same enterprising officei*, while cruising o'ff 
Cumberland harbour in the island of Cuba, observed .seveml 
vessels to windward coming close, alongshore, all of which, 
before sunset, hauled in towards the harbour. Having heard of 
the evacuation of Port-aii-Prince, Captain Bisseil anchored in a 
small bay, in the expectation of seeing those vessels pass him m 
the night Daylight on the 14th discovered eight or nine sail, a 
few miles to windward, nearly becalmed. The Racoon instantly 
weighed, with a fine land wind, and proceeded in chase. At 
6 h. 30 m. A, M. a brig, a schooner, and a cutter, all apparently 
fell of men, hoisted French colours, and fired guns to windward# 
The brig attempted to get io-shore of the Racoon, and her two 
^ consorts, with the assistance of their sweeps and boats, endea^ 
voured to join her. The land breeze, however, carried the Racoon 
within gun-shot of the brig ; which, after receiving one or two 
broadsides, struck, and proved to be the Petite-Filie, French 
national gun-brig, having on board ISO troops, including about 
50 officers of all ranks. 

Scarcely had the Racoon sent an officer and a small party of 
men to secure her prize, than the schooner and cutter, having 
got nearly within gun-shot, commenced firing. Calms and 
baffling winds prevented the Racoon from getting nearer until 
10 a.m., when the sea-breeze set in. At 11a.m. the two 
vessels bore up together, evidently with a detemiination to board 
the Racoon, the cutter steering for her bows, and the schooner 
hauling out to pass astern. The British brig shortened sail to 
receive her two opponents, but kept herself under sufficient com-^ 
inarid to counteract their design. When the assailants had 
arrived within pistol-shot, the Racoon fired a broadside at ^th© 
cutter, who speedily returned it with long guns and musketry# 
The Racoon then wore round and fired her opposite broadside 
into the schooner; and so, alternately, maintaining a running 
fight, and preventing either from boarding. This in-ode of en-* 

f aging lasted more than an hour, both schooner and cutter 
eepipg up an incessant fire of musketry ; nor was it until she 
had been literally beaten to a wreck, and had lost many men in 
killed, that the cutter struck her coloum. She proved to be the 
Amelie, a national vessel, ca]^iiig,lc«ir carriage-guns, with many 
swivek, and upwards of 70 troo|^. '■ 
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HaviDg taken possession ■ of the cutter^ the Racoon ^crowded 
sail after the schooner^ the Jenne-Adele, carrying six small 
guns, and 80 troops ; and which vessel, on being approached 
within gun-shot and fired at, surrendered without further resist- 
ance. Standing in-shore to rejoin her first prize, ^ the Racoon 
soon discovered that the Frenchmen on board,' while the latter' 
%vas engaging the cutter and schooner, had overpowered the 
prize-crew, and run the brig on shore among the rocks. ■ Captain 
Bissell, however, got back his officer and men. The loss on 
board the cutter and schooner was about 40 in killed and 
wounded: that of the Racoon was only one person wounded, 
Mr. Thompson, the master, who in the early part of the action 
had received a violent contusion, which completely disabled 
him. 

On the 14th of August, when in latitude 48® north, longitude 
16® west, on her homeward voyage, the British East-India 
Company’s ship Lord Nelson, Captain Robert Spottisw'ood, of 
26 guns (20 long 18 and six long 12 pounders), and 102 men 
in crew, exclusive of passengers, was fallen in with by the French 
ship-privateer Bellone, of 34 guns, including 24 long eights on 
her main deck, and 260 men. An action ensued, and lasted an 
hour and a half, when the privateer succeeded in carrying her 
opponent by boarding, but not until the Bellone had been once 4 
repulsed, and the Indiaman sustained a loss of five men killed 
and 31 wounded. Placing aii officer and 41 men in charge of 
the Lord-Nelson, the Bellone proceeded with her towards 
Corunna. On the 20th a British frigate chased the two ships, 
and would have retaken the Indiaman, had not the Bellone, 
trusting to her great sailing powers, led away the former. The 
Lord-Nelson, now alone, was attacked on the 23d by an English 
cutter-privateer, of fourteen 6-pounders ; and the latter, highly 
to the credit of her officers and crew, maintained a two hours’^ 
action before she was beaten off. 

On the 25th, at 1 r, m., in latitude 46® north, longitude 12® 
west, the British 18-gun brig-sloop Seagull (sixteen 24-poimder 
carronades and two sixes), Captain Henry Burke, discovered 
to leeward and chased the Lord-Nelson. At 5 p. m. the latter 
hoisted French colours, md fired a gun. At 7 p. m., the Sea- 
gull having got within gun-shot, an action commenced ; which 
continued, with very slight intermission, until 6 a. m. on the 
26th ; when the brig, having received two shot between wind 
and wRter, had her masts and rigging much wounded and cut 
up, and her fore yard shot away in the slings, hauled off to refit. 
At 8 h. 30 m., just as the Seagull, having replaced her da maged 
rigging, ^vas about to renew the action, a British squadron, of 
four sail of the line, under Captain Sir Edward Peliew, in the 
80-gun ship Tonnant, hove in sight. By noon, or a little after, 
ttie Colossus, the advanced ship -of Sir Edward’s squadron, over- 
look and recaptured the Lord-Nelson. In her two actions, .,.par- 
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tieularly , in that witli ■ the Seagull, tlie India'maii had receiTcd 
considerable , dainage in hull, masts, and rigging : her loss by the 
.brig's fire lias not been recorded, ■ The Joss sustained by the 
Seagull amounted to two seamen killed, and seven seamen and 
one marine wounded. 

On the 9tli of September, at daylight,' the British hired cutter 
Sheerness, of eight 4«poiinders and 30 men and boys, com- 
.manded by Lieutenant Henry. Rowed, having the look-out oa 
the French fleet in Brest harbour, observed, close in-shore, two 
chasse-iiiarees stealing towards the port .Sending a boat, with 
seven men an.d the mate, to cut off one, the^ Sheerness herself 
proceeded in clia.'£.e of the othe.r, then nearly five miles distant, 
and close under a battery about ni.ne miles to the eastward of 
Bee dll llaz. At 10 a, m. it fell calm, and' the only mode of 
pursuing the enemy was by a small boat suspended at the stern 
of the Biieeniess, and which with difficulty wmid contain five 
men. Lieutenant Rowed acquainted , the crew with his deter- 
mination to proceed in this boat, and called for four volunteers 
to accompany him. Immediately John. Marks the boalsw^ain, 
and three others, came forward'; and the boat with her five 
hands put off from the cutter, in -cliase of the ehasse-maree, then 
about four miles off*, and, by. the aid of her sweeps, nearing the 
.shore very fast. 

After the boat had pulled for tW'O hours, the chasse-uiaree 
m*as .seen to run on shore under the above-mentioned batteiy, 
wliicdi stood within a stone’s . throw of the beach. Notwith- 
standing this, and that there were 30 French soldiers drawn up 
on the beach to protect the vessel, Lieutenant Rowed conti.riiied 
his pursuit ; and, as he and his four followers laid the French 
ehasse-maree on board on one side, her crew deserted her from 
the other. It was then that the soldiers opened a lieavy fire of 
musketry upon the British, who had just commenced cutting the 
cable, and were using other means to get the vessel afloat. In 
order that the French soldiers might not see how to point their 
pieces, the British seamen, although there wns not a lireath of 
wind, hoisted the foresail ; but of w'hicli the halliards, almost at 
the same moment, w^ere shot away. Fortunately for the enter- 
prising crew now on board the chasse-marce, the tide was flow- 
ing and aided their exertions : the vessel got off, and the boat 
commenced tow'ing her from the shore. Fortunately, also, not a 
man of the five was hurt, although, as afterwards counted, 49 
musket-balls, intended for them, had lodged in the side and' the 
two masts of the chasse-maree. 

Scarcely had the prize been tow^ed a third of a mile, when a 
French boat, containing an officer and nine men, armed with 
muskets, and wiio had pulled up in the wake of the vessel un- 
observed by the boat ahead of her, suddenly made her appear- 
ance alongside. In an instant, and without waiting for any 
orders, Jmin Marks, the boatswain, dropping his oar, and 
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iieglecting to take any kind of weapon in ills liancl, leaped from 
the boat on board.' the chasse-maree ; and,., riimiing to the side 
close off which the French boat lay, stood, in a menacing .atti-*.. 

; tude, iinarmed as he was, . for at least half a minute, until Iiis four 

; j' companions, with a supply of muskets and ammunition,, and , 

• who could only quit their ticklish boat one at a time, got. to liis 

.assistance. If not astonishment at the sight, it' must have been 
f , ; a generous impulse, that prevented the Frenchmen fro'iii shoot- 

*' ; ing or sabring the brave boatswain; for they were, it^ seems, 

V; near e'liough. to the vesseFs side, to have done.' even 4he latter* 

‘ , ' Seeing that Lieutenant Rowed and. his four men were deter- 

f mined to defend their prize, the French boat, after a feeble 

attempt to get possession, sheered off*, the soldiers in her keeping 
up, for a short time, as they receded from the vessel, an inef- 
I fectoal lire of musketry. The battery also opened a fire upon 

; the chasse-maree as she was towing off; but it proved equally 

harmless with that from the soldiers, both on the beach and in 
‘p: 'the. boat. . 

The capture of two unarmed chasse-marees (for the mate had 
taken his prize without any difficulty) would, indeed, be a 



trifling occurrence, were it not for the circumstances under which 
one of them had been boarded and brought oft*; circumstancef? 
that ennoble the act, and rank it above many which are blazoned 
in the Gazette, and yield to the parties both praise and promotion.* 
The navy-list shows, that Lieutenant Rowed gained no step in. 
his profession : indeed it was not, as the same document proves, 
until nearly ten years afterwards, that he was made a com- 
mander. As to the boatswain, he, it appears, on account of the 
very station he filled, and, by every account, so well filled, was, 
according to the etiquette of the service, excluded from the 
reward of promotion. It was only, therefore, from the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd’s, that he could receive some testimony of the 
high opinion entertained of his services. Lieutenant Rowed 
himself made the application, founding it on the inability of the 
admiralty, without violating precedent, to provide for the ^^poor 
fellow ; and who/’ adds his commander, and where was there a 
better judge? exclusive of his bravery, is a very good cha- 
xaeter.” The committee, it is believed, presented Mr. Marks 
witli a handsome sum of money. Acts like this of Lieutenant 
Rowed and his four men (the names of all of whom we would 
record, did we know them) deserve to be made public, if only 
for the example they hold out, not of adequate reward certainly, 
but of the impunity which often accompanies the most hazardous 
sttocks. Let him, therefore, who is disposed to calculate the 
chtoces of personal risk that may attend the mterprise in which 
he is called upon to embark, reflect upon the 49 musket-balls 
were aimed at, md yet missed, Lieutenant Rowed and 
fi^r gallant fellows who were on board of this captured 
Wmmh cha«e-maree» 
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Oil the 20t!i of September, at 5 p. m., the British hired cutter 
Princess-Augusta, of’eiirht 4-poimders and 26 men, conimandec! 
by Lieutenant Isaac William Scott, being off the Texel, saw two 
schooners in the south-west, bearing down under British colours. 
The cutter, however, suspected them to be enemies, and cleared 
for action. At 61i. 30 m. f. m- the schooner Iiauied down the 
English and hoisted Dutch colours. The largest, which wa>s tlie 
Union, Lieutenant St.-Faust, mounting 12 guns, and stated to 
have had on board 70 men, hailed from to-windw^ard, and then 
opened her broadside, which killed the cutter’s gunner and boat- 
swain, and rnortaily wounded Lieutenant Scott. The cutter was 
not skwY in returning the fire, and successfully repulsed several 
attempts to board. Jleanwhile tlie other schooner, tlis Wmak, 
Lieutenant Doudet, mounting eight guns, and maimed with about 
50 iiieii, had ranged up under the cutter’s lee, and now poured 
in her broadside. This schooner also made a vain attempt to 
board# After an hour’s engagement, during which the large 
schooner’s bowsprit was several times over the cutteris stern, tne 
latter beat ofi‘ both her opponents, with the additional loss of two 
seamesi w'ouiided, making a total loss of three, including her 
commander, killed, and tw^o wounded. 

In iiis dying liioments, Lieutenant Scott recommended the 
master to fight the cutter bravely, and desired him to tell the 
admiral (Lord Keith) that he had done his clut}^ Tiie lieutenant 
cjertuiniy had done so, in a manner tliat became a British officer; 
and Mr. Josepli Thomas, the master, fully acted up to his com- 
maiideris injunctions: he, and the few hands about him, fought 
their vessel lieroicaily, and by so doing brought her off in. 
saiety. The same Dutch newspaper, from which we have ex- 
tracted the iiaiiies of the two schooners, states, that the car- 
penter of the Vfraak was killed, and her first lieutenant and 
several of her men badly woimcled. 

On the 9tfi of October, in the evening, the British 10-gim 
brig-sloop Ataiante, Captain Joseph Ore Masefield, chased and 
drove on shore off the mouth of the river Pennerf, near St.* 
Ouildas, two French ketches and one brig. The wind blowing 
directly off shore, Captain Masefield conceived it practicable to 
cut the vessels out; and accordingly, soon after dark, the six- 
oared cutter under Lieutenant John llawkios, and the five-oared 
cutter iioder Mr. Richard Borstal, the master, were despatelied 
upon that service, the Atalante standing in, as close as the 
shoals wx>uM permit, to protect them. 

At 9 It 30 m. p. M, the two boats reached the French vessels, 
when Lieutenant Hawkins, with his boat, boarded and took 
possession of the in-sbore vessel, then fast agremnd within 120 
yards of the beach ; but the British could not succeed 
getting her afioat, owing to a heavy fire of musketry from % 
of troops drawn up on the teimh, asibted by two field- 
piectt and a parly of trwp^ whkb had previously embarked 
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from the shore on hoard of the other two vessels. Thus frus- 
trated in his plan, the lieutenant cut the cable of the vessel, and 
then abandoned her to go to the assistance of his coadjutor in 
the other, boat. , , 

In the mean time-. Mr. Burstal, ivith a sergeant of mari,iies and 
fi.ve other men, in defiance of a party of 10 soldiers armed with 
muskets and bayonets, had boarded and carried the .French 
brig; but not until the former had killed six of the soldiers, 
hove two overboard, and drove the remainder, with the brig’s 
crew, down her hatchway. Fi.iiding that this, vessel, besides 
being .light and of no value, was also fast aground^ upon a ridge 
of rocks, Lieutenant Hawkins, who had now joined his com- 
panion, contented himself with cutting the brig’s cable ; not 
thinking proper, from motives of humanity, to set the vessel on 
fire, as several people were heard below, supposed to be wounded. 
In this very dashing little exploit, Sir. BiirstaFs boat, in board- 
ing the French brig, had one man killed and two wmnded, the 
only loss sustained by the British. 

On the 26‘th of October the British 18-guii ship-sloop Osprey, 
Captain George Younghusband, being off Trinidad, saw and 
chased a suspicious sail under the land. On arriving within 
four miles of the stranger the Osprey found herself becalmed, 
and at the same time discovered, from the number of sweeps 
rowed by her, that the vessel was a privateer. The Osprey^s 
further progress being checked by the calm, Captain Young- 
husband despatched three boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Robert Henderson, in the cutter, to attempt the capture 
of the schooner. The unequal speed of the boats being greatly 
in favour of the cutter, Lieutenant Henderson, apprehensive that 
if he waited for his companions the privateer would escape, con- 
tinued to pull ahead, and at length, with his 17 seamen, in the 
bravest manner, under a heavy fire from the guns and musketry 
of the vessel, boarded and captured the French privateer- 
schooner Ressource, mounting four 4-pounders, with a crew of 
43 men, of whom two were killed and 12 wounded. On board 
the cutter, Lieutenant Henderson and four seamen were wounded, 
one of the latter dangerously. 

On the 27th of October the British 16-gun ship-sloop Merlin, 
Captain Edward Pelham Brenton, and i4-gun schooner Mil- 
brook, Lieutenant Mauritius Adoiplius Newton De Starck, dis- 
covered the French lugger-privateer Sept-Freres, of two carriage- 
guns and 30 men, commanded by Captain Poilet, endeavouring 
to get into Calais. Captain' Brenton immediately despatched in 
pursuit of her the boats of the Merlin, under the orders of Lieu- 
tenant Henry Clement Thompson, who had already lost an ami 
in the service. Finding her retreat effectually cut off by the 
British boats, the lugger ran herself on shore about half a mile 
to the westward of Gravelines. In the evening the Milbrook 
^tood in, and anchored within musket-shot of the Sept-Freres ; 
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aiidj itt tli.e faee of a heavy fire opened npon the schooner and' 
the, boats by some 'field-pieces brought down, to the beach; the. 
British totally destroyed the French lugger, without incurring' 
any loss, although the Milbrook was several times struck 'by 
■shot. 

,'On the 3d of Nove'mber, w'hile the 18-poiinder 36-guii frigate 
Blanche, Captain Zachary Mudge, was lying ' at an anchor off 
the entrance of Manceniile bay, island of' 'St-Domi.iigo, the 
French cutter Albion, armed with two 4-ponnders, six swivels, 
and 20 muskets, and manned with 43 officers and 'men, was dis- 
covered lying .close to , the guns of Monte-Christi, waiting to 
carry her cargo, consisting of 52 bullocks, to the relief of the 
garrison of Cape-Fran§ois. As the cutter, notwithstanding her 
proximity to the fort, 'which niounted four long 24-'po'uiiders and 
three field-pieces, appeared to be assailable. Captain Madge, oa 
the same day, despatched the launch, barge, and two cutters, 
with 63 officers and men, under the command of Lieutenant 
William Braithwaite, to attempt cutting her out. The boats 
returned unsuccessful, not owing to. any lack'- of ■ zeal in officers 
or men, but to their having proceeded to the attack in open 
day, with the sea-breeze blowing right into the bay. The bat- 
tery, in consequence, had begun early to fire at the boats, and 
soon convinced Lieutenant Braithwaite that, should he even 
succeed in capturing the cutter, it would, in the state of the 
wind, be iinpossibie to get her from -the shore without a great 
sacrifice of lives. 

With more judgment, a night attack was determined upon, 
and Lieutenant Edward Nicolls, of the .marines, %mluiileered, 
with one boat, to attempt cutting out the vessel. His offer was 
accepted ; and on the evening of the 4th the red cutter, with 13 
men, including himself, pushed, off' from the ■ frigate. A doubt 
respecting the sufficiency of the force, ot mme other cau>se, 
induced CJaptaio Mudge to order the barge, with 22 men, under 
the orders of Lieutenant the Honourable Warwick Lake, first of 
the Blanche, to follow'' the red- cutler and supersede Lieutenant 
Kicolls in the command. The second- boat joined the first, and, 
as soon as the two arrived abreas-t- of ...the.' '.French cutter, Lieu- 
tenant Nicolls hailed Lieutenant La-ke, and : pointed her out to 
him; but the latter professed to disbelieve ' that the vessel ja 
sight was the Albion : he considered that she lay on the opposite 
or north-east side of the bay, and with the barge proceeded in 
that direction ; leaving the red cutter to watch the motions of 
the vessel, which Lie"u tenant Nicolls still maintained was the 
Albion, the object of their joint search. 

It was now 2h. 30 m. a. m. on the 5th, and the land wind was 
blowing fresh out of the bay. An hour or two more, and the 
day would begin to dawn, and the breeze to slacken, perhaps 
wholly to subside. The mm in the .boat were few, but their 
hearts were stout. In short the rdl 'cutor commenced pulling, 
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cautiously and silently, towards, the French vessel. ; the crew oi 
which, expecting a second attack, liad. made preparations to 
meet it. '■ As soon ■, as the boat arrived within, pistol-shot, the 
cutter hailed. Replying to the hail with three heartv cheers,.' 
the boat rapidly advanced, receiving in quick succession two 
volleys of musketry. The first passed over the heads of the 
British ; but the second severely wounded the coxswain, the man 
at the bow-oar, and a marine. Before' the French c.utter cquld . 
fire a third time, Lieutenant Jficolis, at the head of his little 
party, sprang on board of her. The French captain^ was' at his 
post, and discharged his pistol .at Lieutenant Nicolls just as the 
latter was within a yard of him. The ball passedjound the rim 
of the lieutenant’s belly, and, escaping through his side, lodged 
in the fleshy part of his right arm. Almost at the same moment 
a ball, either from the pistol of Lieutenant Nicolls, or from the 
musket oi' a marine standing near him, killed the French cap- 
tain. After this the resistance w^as trifling; and the surviving 
officers and men of the French cutter were presently driven 
below and subdued, with the loss, besides their captain killed, 
of five men wounded, one of them mortally. 

As yet, not a shot had been fired fi’om the battery, although 
it was distant scarcely 100 yards from the cutter. Judging that 
the best way to keep the battery quiet would be to maintain the 
appearance of the Albion’s being still in French possession, and 
able to repulse her assailants, Lieutenant Nicolls ordered the 
marines of his party to continue firing their muskets : the sea- 
men, meanwhile, busied themselves in getting the vessel under 
sail. A spring having been run out from the cutter’s quarter to 
her cable, and the jib cleared, the cable was cut, and the jib 
hoisted to cast her. At this moment the barge came alongside, 
and Lieutenant Lake took command of the prize. Scarcely had 
he done so, and the musketry by his orders been discontinued, 
when the battery opened a fire of round and grape, which killed 
two of the Blanche’s people. However, the breeze being fair, 
and blowing moderately strong, the captured cutter, wuth two 
boats towing her, soon ran out of gun-shot, and without incur- 
ring any further loss, joined the frigate in the offing. 

Cutting out an armed vessel is usually a desperate service, 
and the jirize seldom repays the loss which is sustained in cap- 
turing her. The spirit engendered by such acts is, however, of 
tile noblest, and, in a national point of view, of the most useful 
kind : its emulative influence spreads from man to man, and from 
iship to ship, until the ardour for engaging in services of danger, 
services, the repeated success of which has stamped a lasting 
character upon the British navy, requires more frequently to be 
checked than to be incited. An attack by boats upon an armed 
vessel-, as respects the first foot-hold upon her deck 
may be likened to the forlorn hope’^ of a besieging 
■ is the peril, and great ought to be the reward. So. 
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tlie reward usually is^ if tlie„ affair be represented /ia, its true 
ooloiirs to tlie proper aiitbority, 'The -same officer, .whcj, when 
about to transmit to liis government the ^ account of an enchase-., 
meat beUveeii'liis ship and another, fears.- saying too ■m.ncb'J’ lest 
be should be cli.arge'able with egotism, when, in the routine of 
bis duty, he has to write about an act- performed exclusively by 
his subordinates,, enters - minutely .into the merits of the case, 
points out those who distinguished the-m selves,, and separates, 
as well as he is ab.Ie, the a-ctual combatants from such as, by 
accident or otherwise, did '.not partake of the danger; well 
knowi.iig that, without this act of justice on his part, promotion., 
honours, and other rewards, may light upon the undeserving, 
ivliile lie who fought and bled, he who, both- planned and 
achieved the enterprise, may' find hims-elf passed -o.ver and neg- 
lected. 

Tlie captain of the Blanche, had a - fine opportunity, without 
detracting from the bravery of one party, to state the good for- 
tune (call it nothing else) of the other/ Here follows his letter 
to the admiralty : Having gained intelligence that there was a 
large coppered cutter full of bullocks for the Cape, laying close 
under the guns of Moiite-Chri'sti (four 24-pouiiders and three 
field-pieces), notwithstanding- her situ-atiD.n., I wras convinced we 
could bring lier off*; and at two. this morning she -was --.masterly, 
and gallantly attacked by Lieutenant Lake, in the cutter, and 
Lieutenant I^icliols of the marines, in the barge, who cut her 
out. She is ninety-two tons burthen, coppered close-up and 
fastened, with two 4-pouriders, six swivels, and tw’enty muskets- 
This affair cost me two men killed, and two wounded/’ 

The mi statements in this letter, now that the correct details 
are confronted with them, discover their importance ; and it 
cannot be doubted, that Captain Mudge had a favourite whom 
he was detennioed to serve, no matter at whose expense. How 
came he not to name Lieutenant Nicolls among the wounded? 
It was not a scratch of his finger nor a graze of his shin, but a 
hole Oil each side of his body and a ball in his arm, that sent him 
bleeding to the Blanche’s cockpit. Who would expect that, of 
the two” men wounded, one was a commissioned officer '? In 
eveiy case, except this, the rank, if not the name, of the officer 
is stated in the official letter ; and, in some letters, the smallest 
hoy ill the ship, if he has been wounded ever so slightly, may 
find his name in the returns. The name of Lieutenant Nichols,*” 
however, as the commanding officer of one of the boats (not of 

the barge”), entitled him, in the estimation of the committee 
at Lloyd’s, to a second best claim upon their bounty ; so that, 
when the Patriotic Fund presented Lieutmant Lake., for his 
gallantry,” with a sw^ord valued at SOI*,, they gave Lietilenant 
ffkalls one valued at 301. Another quarter equally deceived, 
pwiaoted one officer, but, until, a sufesequeal. explanation at 
lewl, paid no attemtioa fo the cMim irf Iba utiier* 
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Between the two attacks upon the Albion^ another boat-party 
from the Blanche captured, in a very gallant manner, a vessel of 
superior force. On the 4th, in the morning, ^ the launch, armed 
with a 12-pounder carronade, and manned with 28 men, under 
the command of Mr. John Smith, master’s mate, attacked, and 
after an obstinate conflict of 10 minutes boarded and carried, as 
she was coming out of the Caracol passage, a French schooner, 
mounting one long 8-pounder on a pivot, s,nd manned with 30 
men, of whom one was killed and five were wounded. The 
launch had one man killed and two wounded. The prize was a 
beautiful ballaliou-schooner, and had on board a considerable 
quantity of dollars* ■ , ■ 

In his official letter, announcing the capture of this schooner, 
Captain Mudge says, She is one of the finest vessels of her 
class I ever saw, and is fit for his majesty’s service and, to 
show how ready he w^as, in some cases, to atone for his apparent 
neglect of a young officer, Captain Mudge in a postscript adds, 
*‘l have omitted mentioning the Honourable Frederick Berkley ; 
but the only apology I can make is saying he behaved nobly, 
and was much to be envied.” 

A day or two after the affair of Mr. Smith, midshipman 
Edward Henry a’Court, with a marine and seven seamen, was 
despatched from the Blanche in the red cutter, to collect sand 
for the use of the ship. Although it had been ordered that 
youngsters, sent upon services of this kind, lest their pugnacious 
spirit should lead them into danger, were not to be allowed arms, 
the men in the boat, before they pushed off from the frigate, con- 
trived to smuggle five or six muskets through the ports. It so 
happened that, in the dusk of evening, the boat fell in with a 
schooner, nearly becalmed. The midshipman and his little 
party of sanders unhesitatingly pulled towards her ; and, as she 
had the appearance of a privateer, and might open a cannonade 
upon them, Mr. a’Court judiciously kept in her wake. Just as 
the boat had approached the stern of the schooner, a fire of 
musketry from the latter mortally -ivounded one man, and badly 
wounded another, of the boat-party. Mr. a’Court, nevertheless, 
pulled straight up alongside, and, with the assistance of his five 
remaining hands, boarded and carried a French schooner, bound 
to Cape-Frangois, having among her passengers, a detachment 
of between 30 and 40 soldiers, commanded by a colonel, who 
had fought, bled, and distinguished himself, at the battle of 
Arcole. His wound was a fractured scull, and, upon the piece 
of plate that covered the denuded part, and which extended over 
a great portion of one side of his head, was engraven, in large 
characters, the word “Arcole.” 

When asked how he could surrender to so insignificant a 
force, the French colonel, with a shrug replied, that it was all 
owing to “ le mal do mer f and that, had he been on shore, the 
case would have been otherwise. Let that have been as it may,- 
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tlie conduct of young a^Conrt evinced unparalleled gallantry, a 
considerable degree of jndgment, and certainly boili tlie officer 
and men in the boat deserved to have their names recorded for 
the bravery they had displayed. 

No public mention was made by Captain Mudge of this 
affair, which is, we think, entitled to the publicity and the praise 
which we have endeavoured to render to a young, enterprising, 
and gallant officer. 

On the 14th of November, while the British 74-gun ship 
Blenheim, Captain Thomas Graves, lay at anchor off the Dia- 
mond Rock, island of ]\Iartinique, intelligence reached her that 
the French privateer-schooner Harraonie, a vessel the most de- 
structive to commerce of any in the Caribbean sea, had just put 
into the harbour of Marin in the bay of Sainte-Anne. The 
Blenheim immediately weighed, but, having a strong sea-breeze 
and lee-current to contend with, did not, until the morning of 
the 16th, arrive abreast of Marin. Having reconnoitred the 
harbour, - the battery on each side of it, and that situated above 
the town,' Captain Graves resolved to detach 60 seamen under 
Lieutenants Tnomas Cole and Thomas Furber, and 60 marines 
under Lieutenants George Beatty and Walter S. Boyd, to at-, 
tempt cutting out the privateer. The seamen in their boats were 
to attack the latter ; while the marines were to endeavour to 
surprise, or in any event to storm, Fort-D unkirk, a battery of . 
nine guns, situated on the starboard side of the harbour, and 
the possession of which was necessary, to prevent the island 
militia from rendezvousing on Marin point, whence they could 
have much annoyed the British boats on their return. ■ 

Just as the party was about to proceed, the British 14-gun 
brig-sloop Drake, Captain William Ferris, accompanied W the 
hired armed cutter Swift, joined the Blenheim. Captain Ferris, 
having volunteered, was permitted to take the command of the 
expedition, and to add 14 of the Drake’s seamen to the 60 from 
the Blenheim, making a total of 134 seamen and marines, 
officers included. All things being prepared, the boats with the 
seamen, towed by the Drake, and those with the marines, by the 
Swift, at 11 P.M., proceeded off the mouth of Marin harbour, 
about three miles from the entrance to which the privateer lay. 
By judiciously timing their departure from the ship, both parties 
arrived at the same instant at their respective destinations. The 
marines surprised the fort, took 15 prisoners, dismounted and 
spiked the guns, among which were six 24-pounders, destroyed 
the carriages, and blew up the magazine ; but Lieutenant Beatty 
humanely spread the barracks, as, had they been set on fire, a 
large and ripe field of canes adjoining would inevitably have 
been destroyed. 

The boats with the seamen passed the battery on the larboard 
side of the harbour undiscovered, but ,the privateer^ was upon 
her guard, and commenced on tlie British; who, 
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Be? ertheless, in the most prompt and gallant manner^ boarded^ and 
■in a few minutes , carried her. The seamen had one, of their 
number hilled and hve wonnded jV the marines, altliongh fired 
upon by two sentinels, had no one hurt. The Hamonie, mount- 
ing eight carriage-guns, with a conipleoient of 66 men, had two 
of the latter killed"and 14 wounded. The boats, accompanied 
by their prize, repassed the larboard fort, within iiiusket-shot, 
but were so fortunate as to escape without further loss. In the 
conduct of this enterprise, much judgment as well as gallantry 
w’as evinced ; without which, from the many obstacles opposed 
to success, the result might not have been so faTOurable. 

On the night of the iOthof December the British 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate Shannon, Captain Ed w’ard Le¥eson Gower, in 
company with the 16-gun ship-sloop Merlin, Captain Edward 
Pelham Breiiton, while standing across from Cape La Heve to 
Cape La Hougue, in a gale of wind from the south-south-west, 
was taken under the lee bow by the flood-tide, and carried up 
towards the river Isigny; ^^and, when the captain supposed 
himself to the northward of Cape Barfleur, he had that light- 
house bearing about north.'’'^ The night was extremely dark 
and tempestuous, and the Shannon, about 8 p.m., struck the 
ground. The Merlin just then got a glimpse of the land in a 
flash of lightning, and instantly wore from it under her foresail 
and close-reefed main topsail. The Shannon, a fine new frigate 
of 881 tons (sister vessel to the Tribune), just launched, was 
totally wrecked : her officers and crew, fortunately, were all 
saved, but made prisoners by the French. 

On the 16th, at 11 h. 30 m. A. m., Barfleur lighthouse bearing 
north liaif-west distant four leagues, the Merlin discovered her 
late consort the Shannon on shore under the batteries of Tatihou 
island. At 5 p. m., having approached quite near to the wreck. 
Captain Brenton despatched two boats manned and armed, 
under the orders of Lieutenants John Sheridan and Henry Cle- 
ment Thompson, to endeavour to set fire to and destroy the 
frigate : a service which these officers efiectualiy executed, with- 
out the loss of a man, although exposed to a heavy fire from the 
French batteries. About three years and three months after 
the loss of the Shannon, her late captain and officers, having 
returned to their country, were honourably acquitted of ail 
blame by the sentence of a court-martial. 

COIOHIAL EXPEOmOKS.— 'WEST IKDIES. 

A renewal of the war brings us again to the round of suc- 
cessful operations against the colonies of the weaker maritime 

S evers. On the 2tst of June, at 11 a. m., Commodore Samuel 
ood, with the 74-gua ships Centaur and Courageux, Captains 

^ Brenton, voL iii., p* 


Silfcil: 




IbUc!. COMMODOEE HOOD AT SAIKTE LUCIE, 

Bendall Robert Littlebales i ’ 

snmller vessels, having on board t 

army under Lieutenant-general Grinfieid, ■, ' 

bav, bamte-Lucie, for the purpose of reducino- 
Before o p. vi., by the able disposition of Capti.;.. 

So°d orden At'o b' 

t5Uiii, I. M. the French outworks were-driTeii in nnri fhn 

of Castries taken. The commandant of Morne-Fortunee the 
principal fortress of the island, was then summoned to surrender 
Bngadier-general ^fogufes refusing to do ^0^ 4;rs werS 
stomied at 4 a. m. on the 22d, and at 4 h. 30 m. were carrie/ 
with a loss to the British army of 20 officers and men killS ” 

1 10 wounded. What was tl/e exact strem'th of ffie " 

the loss which the French sustained in resisting the assault dop« 

SKTht^r f butit%‘ statT to S 

SS nnt f considenng the custom on such occasions 

On the third day after 'effecting this eantnre th^ 

accompanied by some smaller vessels containing a diS« of 
the troops, sai ed from Sainte-Lucie to attack Tobago. On the 
Slst the expedition arrived off the island, and on tlm same dav 

landed ^^ithcut loss, bo rapid and so decisive were the rnnlT^ 
aents of tiie British, that in the evenine Geiierd BeithLZJ 

W half nast /'^^’^■^‘^"boroiigh proposed a capitulation ; which' 
ishid of^w/r fol owing morning, was acceded to, and the 
island of Tobago again became a colony of Great-Britain. 

Previously to the end of September the Dutch colonies nP 

changed masterf 

Bpmf and happily without bloodshed. In the riFer 

Wa„w„ .,pt„,d tho Bau.,i.„ con«e H 

was almost immediately 
reached recommencement of ho.stilities 

Pf ^ f of Jamaica, a squadron of ships sailed from 
1 ort-Royal, to cruise in the neighbourhood of St -Domintn 

co-operate with the Black insurgents in Ircein Abe isfand of thf 
small remnant of Fr^n^l, „,i.^,.?*i. ‘ 


and Benjamin Hallowell, and some 
I a detachment of the British 

..J, anchored in Choc- 

the island, 
am Hallowell, the 
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at the former General Bochambeaii. Cape-Frangois^ besides 
being blockaded at sea by the British^ was invested ^on land by 
the insurgents; and the French garrison, had the additional mis- 
fortune of being reduced to a state bordering on famine. 

Thus situated^ Geneml Rochambeao, on the 17tliof Ifovem- 
bei; proposed to Commodore John Loring, the commanding 
officer of the British blockading force^ to evacuate the Cape, 
provided he and his garrison were suffered to go to France on 
board one or more of the ships of war in port. Such terms 
w^re of course rejected. The General then concluded a treaty 
with Dessalines, by which, in 10 days from the 20th of Sovem- 
ber, he was to evacuate the Cape and its dependencies, and to 
be allowed, himself, and his troops, and their baggage, to retire 
on board the French ships lying in the harbour. By the fifth 
day General Roehambeau had embarked his garrison, and hoped 
to escape the English squadron; but the latter was too vigilant 
to afford the former even an opportunity of making the attempt. 
On the 30th, the day on which the truce expired, the Negroes 
hoisted their colours upon all the forts, and began to prepare 
for sinking the French ships with red-hot shot, should they any 
longer delay their departure. To know the reason of this delay, 
Captain Loring had sent in Captain Bligli with a flag of truce ; 
when, at a meeting between him and Captain Barre, the French 
naval commanding officer, a rough sketch of a capitulation, was 
drawn up and signed, and General Dessalines was induced to 
allow the French ships, with colours hoisted, to sail out of 
the harbour. They were then, after firing each a broadside in 
return to a shot discharged athwart their bows by one of the 
British ships, to haul down the French colours and surrender. 

The 40-gun frigate Surveillante, accompanied by some smaller 
vessels, came out in this manner, and was taken possession of 
by the British ; but the Ciorinde, another 40-guii frigate, in her 
way out grounded upon the rocks under Fort St.-Joseph at the 
entrance of the harbour, and beat off her rudder. The frigate, 
in short, was in so desperate a situation, that the British boats, 
whfch had been detached to assist the French ships in getting 
out of the mole, were returning to the squadron, upon a suppo«* 
sition that no efibiis of theirs could save the Cloriode. The 
ship, which was thus abandoned to her fate, had on board, besides 
a small crew of from 150 to 200 men, General Lapoype and 
700 French troops, together with several of the officers’ wives, 
their womemservants, and children ; in all full 900 souls. 

Among the boats of the squadron, employed upon the service 
just mentioned, was the launch of the rfercule, manned with 
from 30 to 40 hands, under the command of Acting-lieutenant 
Nisbet Josiah Willoughby. From slow-pulling, or from some other 
ii»explained cause, retarded in her progress, the launch was 
’lyteoBg the rearmost of those boats. Anxious to rescue so many 
|sew*a;is,were evidently on board the, Ciorinde, from the cer-^ 
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tain fieatli tliat awaited them, eitlieT by perisliiag ia the &liip, or 
by being massacred^ as was the execrable practice, on the shore; 
feeling it to be almost a stignia- iipoB the character of the British 
Bavy not to make an effort to saTe haman beings, political 
enemies especially, so critically cireumstaiieed, Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby took upon himself the whole responsibility, and put 
back with his lauiicli ' towards the groiiBded ship. 

Finding, as he approached the ' Clorinde, that her side was 
crowded with men ready to spring into the first boat which came 
alongside, and knowing that his people, as well as those wLo 
entered the launch from the ship, would fall an inirnediate sacri- 
fice, the lieutenant searched for, and with difficulty procured, a 
small punt. In this he embarked, directing thelaimcli to lay ofly ■ 
and was soon on board the frigate; which. .lie found heeling 
siiiich and beating heavily. Despairing now of saving the ship, 
Lieutenant Willoughby yet resolved to - put in practice every 
resource to save her numerous crew^ :.Asthe most feasible plan 
w’’hich suggested itself, the lieutenant represented to General 
Lapoype that, as by the terms ■ .of*' the capitulation the French 
vessels of war were to haul down their colours when outside the 
harbour, it would not be a gre-ater .sacrifice of national honour, 
coiisklering the situation of the Clorinde,. if he did so imme- 
diately, and gave the frigate up to him* .. Lieutenant Willoughby 
. would then, he said, hoist Eog.lis!i colours, wait upon General 
Dessaiines, and demand, not okIj that the British flag should ba 
2 *espectecl, but that, if assi.stance could not be procured fro,m 
the shore, and the Cioriode’ should be lost in the night then fast 
apprciaching, the crew and passerige.rs should be considered as 
prisoners to the British, .and be -protected until the coramariding . 
oificer of the squadron had it in his power to send for them. 

General Lapoype readily assenting to the terms proposed, the 
French flag was hauled down, and replaced by the British flag ; 
and Lieutenant Willoughby immediately hailed the liaytiaxi 
oificer in command of Fort St.-Joseph, and expressed a wish to 
wait upon General Dessaliiies. Permission was granted, and 
Lieutenant Willougliby, after experiencing some difficulty in 
landiiig, obtained an mtervie\v with the Haytian general; who 
not only received the British lieutenant with great urbanity, but 
promised all that he requested. With the , assistance thus ob- 
tained, and that of two or three more boats which had, just 
joined from the squadron, and favoured by a sudden fall in the 
wind, Lieutenant W' illooghby succeeded in heaving the Clorinde 
off the rocks. Thus, to the uncommon exertions and pro- 
fessional abilities/^ as Rear-admiral Duckworth happily expresses 
it, of Acting-lieutenant Willoughby, was owing the preservation 
of more tlmn 900 people's lives, and the 'acquisition to the 
British navy of a frigate which, with her late consort, the 
Surveillautc, continued, for many 'years, afterwards, to be one of 
the finest ships of the 38-gw class* 
von. III. ‘ ' 
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Ha¥ing now no French force to blockade at Cape-Frangois^.. 
Commodore Coring bore, np for the mole of Saiot-lN’icolaSj to 
teat with M. 'Noailles, the French general in command there* 
On the 2d, of December a proposition to that effect was made ; 
bnt the general declined acceding to the terms/ alleging that he 
had proYisions for five months^ and wmild not snrreiider until 
the last extremity. The Eellerophon and squadron then pro- 
ceeded with the prizes and prisoners to Jamaica. On the very 
night on which the blockade of the Blole was raised^ General 
JfoailleSj having previously made his arrangements, sailed out of 
the port,, with. his. garrison contained in seven small vessels,, and. 
arrived in safety at the island of Cuba. Among the French 

Victoires et Conqnetes,” recorded in a %vork bearing that title, 
is an extraordinary one performed by M. Noailles on bis short 
voyage to Cuba. It seems that “ line corvette anglaise/’ crossed 
the path of his brig (on what day or night is not stated), and 
hailed her, to know if General Noailles was on board. The 
French brig concealed her numerous crew, and, hoisting English 
colours, declared that she also had been sent to intercept the 
general and his garrison. The two vessels then steered in com- 
pany ; and, in the night, General IN’oailles, at the head of 30 
grenadiers, leaped on hoard of, and after a short resistance 
carried, the corvette anglaise.’’ The conqueror proceeded with 
his prize to Havana, and died shortly afterwards of the wounds 
he had received in the action. Notwithstanding the grave 
manner in which this story is told, the British navy lost no 

corvette,’^ or even 4-gun schooner, hy capture in these seas, 
in the year 1803. 

Thus, by the departure of the last European garrison from the 
French part of the island of Saint-Domingo, were the negroes, 
after a long and sanguinary struggle, freed from their invaders. 
A part of the latter had previously escaped to the Spanish part 
of the island ; and. .Generals Kerverseau and Ferrand, w’ith, a few 
troopSj still occupied the cities of Santo-Domingo and San-Jego. 
According to a French writer, France, by her expedition to this 
island, lost 20 general officers and upwards of 40,000 men.^ This 
amount must include colonial troops, and some reinforcements 
which we have not been able to enumerate. 


. .EAST IKDIES. 

It has already been stated that, on the 6tli of March, a small 
French squadron, consisting of one 74, three frigates, and two 
transports, with a French governor-general and about 1350 
troops on board, sailed from the road of Brest, bound to the East 
Indies, for the alleged purpose of taking possession of Pondi- 
cherry, ceded to France by the treaty of Amiens.t On the 28th 

^ f iciate et Couquetes, tome xiw, p. S30. „ f See p. 176. 
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of Aprils ill a ^'ioleint' gale of wmd, the Belle-Poiik parted com- 
pany from the scinadnan : and, although she called at Mada- 
gascar^ this Ikst-sailiag frigate anchored in Pondicherry road on 
the 16th of June, being the 10:2d day from her quitting Brest. 

The Belle-Poule, brought out a French colonel, appointed 
iieiiieiiaiit-goveiiior under M. Decaen; and who now, in pur- 
siiaoee of his instructioiis, called upon the commanding officers 
of the different factories to restore the setilement agreeably to 
the article in the treaty. Owing to the want of orders, or loathe 
informaiity of the application, the latter declined giving up their 
churge ; and thus matters remained, when, on the 5th of Jul}% 
llee-admira! Peter Rainier, with the oO-gnn ship Centuriorij, 
Captain John Sprat Rainier, 74-gun ship Tremendous, Captain 
Joliii Ovsborii, Ij4-gun ships Trident and Lancaster, Captains. 
Thomas Siirridge and William Fothergill, 44 eB-flu|e Sheeniess^ 
frigates Concorde, Dedaigneuse, and Fo%,ancl ship-sloop Victoi^ 
from Bombay, partly in consequence of information from England 
representing that the peace was not very secure, anchored in the 
road of CJuddalore, situated about 20 miles to the south-west of 
Pondicherry. Consequently, when, on the morning of the lltfi 
of July, Rear-admiral Linois, with the Marengo 74,and Atalante 
and Seimilaiite frigates, joined the Belle-Poule, Pondicherry and 
its dependencies still remained in the hands of the British. 

Aware iliat ids own and General Decaen’s mission to the East 
]iad an object in vie’iv covertly inimical to British interests, the 
Freud! admiral could well have dispensed with the presence of 
a liritisli squadron; and yet no sooner had he anchored than lie 
foiincl I'liinself overlooked by one, consisting of three sail of the 
line, a ofl/and four or five sanaller vessels. Two of the stjuadronj 
the Trident and Victor, at this time lay at anchor in Pondiclierry 
road ; and the remainder, including the flag-ship, in the road of 
Ciiddulore. As soon as he observed the French squadron come 
to aiiclior, the British admiral got iioder way, anil advanced 
iMiarer ; and, on being joined by the Trident and Victor, who 
had weighed since noon, reanchored at 7 f. m. about midway 
between" Ciiddulore and Poodiclierry roads. On the l*2th, at 
lU A. 51'., the French transport brig Marie-Frangoise joined 
Admiral Liiiois, and at 6 f. m, the brig-corvette Belief, with 
despatches from France. This vessel had quitted Brest tea 
days later than the Marengo, and, it was understood, br0U|'iit 
out the substance of the king of England’s message to ids 
parllaiiieiit of March 8 ; with directions to M, Linois to repair 
instantly to the Isle of France, there to get his ships, already 
armed and manned on a war establishment, lefitteo and pro- 
visioned, and expect every day to receive m order to commence 
hostilities against the English, This appears to have been the 
substance of these despatches, but their dull contents have not 
transpired* The instructioos put into the hands of M, Becaea 
wdien he sailed from France, md which’ appear to have been 
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drawn np by Napoleon himself, afford indubitable proofs of his 
bad faith toprds England, particularly as regarded her Indian 
possessions.* ■ 

It was not many hours before the arrival of the Belier, that 
Captain Joseph-Marie Vrignaud, of the Marengo, accompanied 
by the French admiral’s nephew, had paid a visit to Vice^dmi- 
ral Eainier, for the purpose of inviting the latter to breakfast on 
the following morning with M. Linois. The invitation was 
accepted, and the 16-gun ship-sloop Rattlesnake, which had 
just joined the squadron, was ordered to be ready to convey 
¥ice-admiral Rainier to the anchorage of the Marengo and her 
consorts. But, whether it w^as owing to the peremptory nature 
of his orders, or that he feared their warlike tenour mio-ht 
escape, and he and his ships be detained by the British admiral 
the French pdmiral, at midnight, unseen and unheard, slipped 
liis cables, and, with the transport-brig Maiie-Francoise, put to 
sea under all sail. » ^ r 

At daydawn on the 13th, to the surprise of the British 
nothing was to be seen of M. Linois and his ships, either in the 
road, where he had left his anchors, and even the longboats of 
his ships fast at their grapnels, or as far as the eye could stretch 
in the offing. In the course of the morning the principal part of 
the British squadron got under way and set sail for Madras ■ 
but the admiral, with the Centurion and one or two of the 
smaller ships, remained at the anchorage. On the same even- 
ing the French transport ship Cote-d’Or, with 326 troops on 
bo^d, anchored in Pondicherry road ; and, at noon, the Cen- 
turion and Concorde got under way and anchored close to her. 

On the 15th, at daybreak, the" Belle-Poule, who had sepa- 
rated from her squadron and since been to Madras, appeared off 
the road, in company with the Terpsichore frigate. The latter 
cast anchor; but the Belle-Poule, after making some sio-nals to 
the transport, stood away to sea. At 1 1 p. m. the Cote-d'Or 
weighed and dropped out of the road, and in half an hoar the 
Terpsichore was under all sail in chase of her. On the 1 6th at 
daylight, the Terpsichore hailed the transport, and ordered her 
to retuin, but the brench ship refused. On this the irioate 
fired a few shot, when the C6te-d’Or hauled down her colours 
and quiet y accompanied the Terpsichore back to the anchorao-e! 
On the ..4th, m the forenoon, the French transport w-as allowed 
to sail, attended by the British frigate D6daigneuse, to see that 
slie went Mwliere else but to her alleged destination, the Isle of 
France. On the ^ay, at 8 p.m., Vice-admiral Rainier 
weighed and steered for Madras, where he arrived on the follow- 
ing morning. Shortly afterwards the D^daigneuse also arrived 
tevmg seen the French transport as far on her way to the Isle 

France as the latitude of P north. ^ 


* Bee p. 176, and Appendix, Ko, 22. 
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The iii 2 SsH{r 8 of the Stb of Blarch, considered every where as 
the signal of the approach of war between England and Fraiice, 
reached OJudras on or about the 'Stli of Jufy. It is |>robable 
that the ioteiligeaes was communicated to Adoiirai Ilainier by 
tlie Terpsicliore. At all' events, in a .week or two after the 
adiiiiniFs onival at Madras, the British ships began takiii!? on 
board their war-stores. It m^as not, ■ however, until the 3d of 
Septeiiiber, that the king’s message of the 16th of May? wliieli 
was taiitamoimt to a deciaration of i,var, reached that settlemeiit; 
nor until the 13tii of Septeniber, that the news of the actual 
coniu'iencemeiit of war arrived at Foil- William. The intelli- 
goricc had been received at Bombay on the 21st of August; 
where, tuo days afterwards, arrived the b.oard of adini rally’s 
directions for the conduct to be pursued by Vice-admiral Rainier, 
arid which could not well have reached hiiii at 'Madras earlier 
than the first week in September. 

Rear-admiral Linois, with his squadrci|i, arrived at the Isle of 
France on the 16th of August; and, about the latter end of the 
stKiceeding inontb, the French 20-gun corvette Bercean, it is 
believed, brought out the news of the wmr. On the 8th of 
October (why he deferred sailing till then does not appear) the 
Freiicli admiral, having detached the Alaiante on a special mis- 
siori to iMascat, a Portuguese .settlement in Arabia-Felix, put to 
sea with the blarengo, Belie-Poule, Semiiknte, and Berceau. 
The ships retained on beard a portion of the troops they had 
brought from France, and with which tiiey were now prcceccling 
to reinforce the garrisons of the Isle of Reunion, or Bourbon, and 
of the city of Batavia, the capita! of Java. 

In the early part of his voyage M. Linois ho,d the good for- 
tune to full ill with and capture several richiy-ladcn'* English 
ships ; and, on making Sumatra, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the road of Bencooien, a British settlement upon that island. 
A I’lilot belonging to the port, mistaking the Vlarengo for, wiiat 
by her colours she appeared, an Eoalisli man of war, went olf to 
her, and anchored the French squadron just oat of range of a 
battery wliich commanded the road, ileanwhile the merchant 
vessels, having discovered the true character of the strange ships, 
had cut or slipped and proceeded to Sellafaar, a small port about 
two leagues to the southward of Bencoolen. They were soon 
followed by the Semillante and Berceau, but not in time to pre- 
vent six of the vessels from being burnt, and two others mn on 
shore, by tl'ieir crews. The French burnt the two vessels that 
were aground, also three warehouses filled with spice, rice, and 
opium, and carried ofl' a ship and two brigs, richly laden ;J)ut 
not with entire impunity, as the Seniillante had two men^kiiled 
by a shot from the shore. Having performed this exploit, the 
French squadron set sail, and on or about the lOtli of December 
anchored in the road of Batavia. 
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Tile ii;iiiiiber of ' commissi Oiled officers and masters, beloag-ing 
to the; Britisli iia?y' at' tke coiiimeocemeat of the year, was, 


Admirals' . 

# ♦ m 

. 41 

Vice-admirals 

m ♦ ' # m 

32 

Rear-admirals 

« m IT ■» , 

. SO 

n 

Post-captains 

superannuated 23 

. 673 

Commanders, 

11 

„ ^ i. X 

or Sloop-captains 

. 409 

n 

Lieutenants 

superaiiimated 48 

. 2457 

Masters . 

• . • . 

. 541 


Aod the number of seamen and marines, voted for the year 1804, 
was. 100,.00'0.*' ■ 

As soon as the commerce of France be^an to snlFer from the 
vigilance and activity of Britisli cruisers, tfe war acquired among 
tlie French, those especially who w^ere engaged in trade aiid re- 
sident along the coasts of the Channel, a truly national charac- 
ter. The condoct of some of the king’s ships, in firing iipon 
siiialJ towns and defenceless places upon the French coast, excited 
ill the inhabitants a strong feeling of iiidigiiatioii; and some of 
the London journals betrayed a very ill taste when thay extolled 
such exploits. It was this hostile spirit ag*aiiist the English that 
iiidiiced the first-consul, amidst liis many plans for a vigorous 
lirosecotion of the war, to prefer that plan which had for its 
basis ti descent upon the isiand that held him at defiance ; as if 
resolved, by a single campaign, to verify the assertion which he 
bad pubiidy made, tliat Eogkiid, unsupported, could not with* 
stand the power of France. 

To assemble an army deemed sufficient for the purpose, even 
though it should amount to 160,000 men, was not very difficult 
in a country that could boast of a population of thirty millions ; 
nor, with bo much manual strength at command, and suck high- 
wrought xeal ill the cause, was the construction of 2000 prames, 
gun-vessels, and flat-bottomed boats, to contain that army, an 
iiiexecutubie task. But some doubt existed, even in France, 
about the firacticability of getting this formidable armament 
across the 20 or 30 miles of sea, which so provokingly flowed 
betwixt it and its destined shore. However, as it was with till 
reflecting, and not with the labouring, class of society, that any 
such doubt existed, the work of preparation still went 0 % and 
that with all the entliusiasm for which the French are so cele- 
brated. Almost every department in the state voted a ship of the 
line, each of the larger villages a frigate,' and every cominiine 
gave its prame, gun-vessel, flat>bottomed boal^ or panicle. Ves- 
sels for the floliik were construetingj not only in the great naval 

# See Mm 
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the first-consurs attention was too much engrossed by the new 
dignity he was about to assume, or that he required the presence 
of the fleet to assist in giving eclat to the imposing ceremony, 
which, on the 14th of that same month of May, made him 
Emperor of France. 

Even after the bustle of this business was over, the Brest 
ships remained at their moorings until the 25th of July, when, 
encouraged by a fine wind at east-nortli-east and a thick fog, 
the advanced squadron, of five sail of the line and two or three 
frigates, got under way, and stood for the passage du Raz. A 
sudden return of clear weather, however, enabled the British 
look-out cutter to discover and make a signal of the circum- 
stance. Immediately Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Graves, com- 
manding the in-shore squadron, proceeded in chase; but the 
French ships, in the mean time, had hauled to the wind, and 
were working back to Brest road. No second attempt to escape, 
of which the British outside were aware, w^as made during the 
remainder of the year; although, as will presently appear, an 
expedition of the utmost consequence had been designed to quit 
Brest before the end of November. 

The number of ships of the line, at this time ready for sea in 
Brest road, was 22; exclusive of the Ocean three-decker, re- 
pairing in the docks, but expected soon to be afloat, the sliip- 
WTi gilts having been ordered to work at her by torchlight. This 
fleet was now under the command of Vice-admiral Ganteaume. 
A curious circumstance had led to the expulsion of this officer's 
predecessor. When, in the month of May, the officers of the 
Brest fleet were called upon to put their signatures to a note for 
conferring the imperial dignity upon Napoleon, Vice-admiral 
Truguet, true to his republican principles, refused to sign the 
paper. He wrote to Buonaparte, assigning his reason ; and, to 
show his readiness to perform his duty against the enemies of the 
nation, made use of the following laconic expression : Un mot, 
et Farmee est a la voile/'' Napoleon, feeling himself personally 
offended, removed the admiral from his command, dismissed 
him from being a member of the council of state, and ordered 
his name to be struck out of the list of the legion of honour. 

The directions given by Napoleon to his minister of marine 
were, that the Brest fleet of 23 (the Ocean included) sail of the 
line, under Vice-admiral Ganteaume, with from 30,000 to 40,000 
troops on board, under General Augereau, should quit port at 
the first opportunity that might occur in the month of Novem- 
ber, proceed to Lough-Swilly bay in the north of Ireland, and 
there disembark the men. Should any difficulty arise, the coast 
of Scotland was to receive the troops. Vice-admiral Ganteaume 
was then to call off the Texel, and, bringing away with him the 
seven Dutch sail of the line and transports with 2500 troops on 
board in that harbour, make his appearance before Boulogne. 
The 30 sail of the line, by t^is means assembled, added to the 
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20 sail under M. Vilieneuve approaching from off Rochefort, 
•would, it was considered, be sufficient to cover the grand flotilla, 
and enable it to fulfll the ultimate object of all the expeditions 
on foot, a disembarkation of its host of troops on the shores of 
England ; and which, it was at last discovered, could not be 
accomplished without the powerful aid of the larger vessels. 
The year 1804, however, was not destined to witness the attempt, 
much less the execution, of this gigantic, and, in the opinion of 
most persons, impracticable undertaking. 

Before we proceed, as is now our intention, to narrate the 
different engagements which, during the present year, ensued 
between the British cruisers and the French flotilla, prepared or 
preparing for the invasion of England, some account of the ves- 
sels of that flotilla, and of the ports in which they were assem- 
bling, will free the subject from much of the obscurity that must 
otherwise attend it. ‘The armed vessels of the flotilla were 
divided into five or six classes. It will suffice to describe the 
prame, and the gun-vessel, or canonniere. The prame was a 
remarkably strong-built vessel, measuring in her extreme length 
about 110 French feet, and 25 in breadth, and drawing from 
seven to eight feet water. She was rigged as a ship, and airried 
12 long 24-pounders, with a crew of 38 sailors, and upwards of 
100 soldiers, the majority of them, from daily practice, as useful 
on shipboard as the sailors themselves. Of these prames, or 
corvettes, 20, each with stalls for 50 horses, were ordered to be 
constructed j but the number was afterwards greatly augmented. 

The first-class gun-vessels, rigged as brigs, were” usually 
armed with three long 24-pounders and an Scinch mortar, and 
the second class, with one 24-pounder forward, and a field-piece 
abaft; some rigged as schooners, and some as luggers. Of 
these two classes between 600 and 700 were constructed ; and, 
of a smaller and lighter class called “ peniches” (rigged chiefly 
as schuyts), about 400. The gun-vessels, as well as the prames, 
were afterwards increased in number; so that the armed vessels 
of the flotilla amounted to 1339, and the transports to 954; total 
2293 vessels. The naval commander-in-chief of this numerous 
flotilla was Vice-admiral Eustache Bruix, having as an assistant, 
on account of ill health, Rear-admiral Jean-Raimond Lacrosse, 
a brave and intelligent officer, and the same, it will be recollected, 
■who commanded the Droits-de-THomme at the time of her loss. 

The ports of reunion for the flotilla were seven; Ostende, 
Dunkerque, Calais, Ambleteuse, Vimereux, Boulogne, and 
Etaples. Boulogne, as being situated directly in front of, and 
only about 12 leagues distant from, the low land between Dover 
chit and Hastings point, was made the main depot, or capital, 
i! tha rn-onA : — invasion was thought of, Boulogne 
30ur, formed by the estuary of the 
•; ri — -“'-j nearly dry at low water, with only one quav. 

lH)th banks of the river were lined with qimysj 
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moles were coBstructed, a capacious basin dug, and a bridge 
tlirown across the river. By means of a daiiirLhe waters were 
confined, and the vessels kept afloat ; and, to prevent any annoy- 
ance on the part of the British, immense batteries were erected 
at all the commanding points. As a still further protection 
against a bombardment, a strong line of heavy gun-vessels was 
moored across the road ; which, by nature, was difficult of 
approach, on accoimt of the numerous shoals and sand-banks in 
its vicinity. Vimereux, situated about a league to the north-east 
of Boulogne, was actually formed into a port expressly to receive 
the flotilla; and the harbour of Ambleteuse was deepened and 
enlarged, to answer the same purpose. A glance at the chart 
of this coast will show how difficult the whole of these ports are 
of access on account of the sands. No vessel, indeed, beyond 
a gun-brig in size, can approach near enough to do any execution. 
The tides, too, which cross each other in an extraordinary 
manner, are very serious obstacles in the way of a bombarding 
force. 

Corresponding exertions were making on the opposite side of 
the Channel. An immense number of small vessels, armed 
each with one or two heavy long guns, were stationed at the Nore 
and at all the most assailable parts of the English coast; as 
were also several large armed ships, mounted with heavy 
carronades, and -which ships, although not in a state to go to sea^ 
answ^ered perfectly well for floating-batteries. Mortella towers 
were also erected "along the coast ; and an immense army, com- 
posed of regulars, militia, and volunteers, -were ready, on the 
first summons, to rush to the point of danger. In mid-channel 
and along the French coast, British cruisers were constantly on 
the watch, ready to blaze away upon the vessels of the flotilla, 
the instant they showed themselves outside the sands and 
batteries by which they -were protected. The commander-in- 
chief on the Downs station, Admiral Lord Keith, had this im-* 
portant service under his immediate direction ; and several 
enterprising officers had the command of flying squadrons, that 
cruised close along the French coast. 

On the 20th of February, in tbe morning, the British hired 
cutter Active, of six small guns and about 30 men and boys, 
commanded by Lieutenant John Williams, being olf Gravelines, 
discovered, within three quarters of a mile of the shore, 16 sail 
of French gun-boats and transports running from Ostende 
towards Boulogne. In spite of the great disparity of force. 
Lieutenant Williams gallantly gave chase ; at 10 li. 30 m. a. m. 
commenced a running fight with the flotilla ; and at 1 1 a. m'. 
compelled the outermost vessel, a horse-transport, to haul down 
her colours. The delay in taking possession of the Jeune- 
Isabelle enabled the other vessels to get under the protection of 
the /batteries, before the Active cmild again make sail in puiy 
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On the 8th of May, at daybreak, the Britisli iS-gnn brig- 
sloop Vincejo, .Captain John Wesley Wright, (18-pounder 
carronades, with a crew on board of 51 effective men and the 
extraordinary number of 24 boys), having been becalmed close 
to the mouth of the river Morbihan, coast of France, was carried 
by the ebb-tide, in less than an hour, so near to the Teigneuse 
rock, that she was forced to anchor to avoid running upon it 
Having sounded, the brig weighed and warped herself into the 
fair channel, still baflSed in her manoeuvres by a calm and a 
strong tide directly against her. While in this situation, sw^eep- 
ing with all her strength to get clear of the coast, a flotilla of 
17 armed vessels was rowing towards her from the Morbihan ; 
consisting of six brigs, first-class gun-vessels, with three guns, 
one 24 and two 18 pounders, and from sixty to 80 men each; 
six luggers, second class gun-vessels, two guns, 18-pounders, 
with from 40 to 50 men each; five luggers, third class gun- 
vessels, one brass 36-pounder carronade throwing shells, and 
from 20 to 30 men each; total, 35 guns (of which 30 were 
long 18 and 24 pounders), and from 700 to 800 men, commanded 
by Lieutenant Laurent Tourneur. 

By 8 h. 30 m. a. m., having advanced within extreme range, 
the gun-vessels began to open their fire. They continued 
gaining rapidly upon the brig until 9 h. 30 m. ; when they had 
approached so near, that the Vincejo was obliged to sweep her 
broadside to and engage, under the additional disadvantage that 
her few men were fatigued by hard labour at the oar, and divided 
during the action between the larboard guns and the starboard 
sweeps. The Vincejo maintained this unequal contest for nearly 
tW'O hours, and that within grape and hailing distance. The 
brig^s hull, masts, yards, and rigging had at length received 
great damage : three guns were disabled ; and, owing to the 
booms having fallen upon the main deck (the brig having a 
quarterdeck like the Port-Mahon), and the loss, out of 
her small effective crew, of two men killed and 12 wounded, 
including Captain Wright himself, in the groin (but who would 
not quit the deck), the fire was reduced to one gun in about five 
minutes. Thus situated, the Vincejo had no alternative but to 
strike her colours. 

The loss sustained by the flotilla could never be ascertained ; 
but, from the marks of blood on board the brig to which the 
prisoners were first carried, and the evident damage done to 
several of the vessels, not a doubt was entertained as to its 
severity, A highly exaggerated account of this action appears 
in a French work, in which the little Vincejo, described as une 
forte corvette,’’ is associated with un lougre anglaise,” and the 
French force is reduced to quatre canoonieres.’’^ 

The subsequent mysterious death of Captain W^right in the 
Temple at Paris struck all Europe with horror. Although the 
* Vict&ires et Conquetes, tome xvi,, p. 33. 
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affair is still involved in doabt, it is butjastice to state, that 
Hapoleon has strenuously denied having offered any violence to 
the person of this gallant British officer.^ Among the papers 
discovered at Captain Wright^s death, and restored by the 
present French government to Sir Sidney Smith, under whose 
auspices, it will be recollected, Captain Wright, when a lieute- 
nant of the Tigre, had greatly distinguished himself^ was a narra- 
tive of the circumstances of the Vincejo’s capture, drawn up for 
the needless purpose of j ustifying her officers and crew from the 
charge of pusillanimity advanced by the hireling press of France. 
To show how differently the actual antagonists of the British 
brig thought of her behaviour in the action, we have only to 
subjoin the speech of Lieutenant Tourneur upon receiving 
Lieutenant Wright’s sword : ^fMonsieur, vous avez noblement 
defendu riiomieur de votre nation, et la reputation de votre 
marine. Nous aimons et estimons les braves, et Ton voiis traitera, 
vous et votre equipage, avectous les%ards possibles.’’ 

Having, like a ship-sloop, a detached quarterdeck and fore- 
castle with barricades and portholes, and being on account of the 
smallness of her ports and the spaces between them, pierced for 
10 guns of a side on the main deck, the Vincejo appeared to be 
a much more formidable vessel than she really was. In point of 
size, being only 277 tons, she was not much larger than a French 
gun-briu’j unci, in point of armament, not nearly so effective. All 
this was made known to the commanding officer of the French 
gun-boats, by two deserters from the brig a few days before her 
capture. The surprise is, that a vessel, so poorly armed and 
manned as the Vincejo, should have been sent alone to 
cruise in waters where she was so likely to be assailed by a 
tenfold superior force. Captain Wright, it appears, made fre- 
quent complaints of this nature to Admiral Lord Keith ; but 
the latter took an effectual way of silencing them : he menaced 
the enterprising young officer with his displeasure.^' 

The following portion of Captain Wright’s narrative will show, 
as well the effect produced upon his mind by the statements cir- 
culated in France to his disadvantage, as the species of daring 
service in which he had employed the Vincejo for some weeks 
previous to her capture ; a capture of the importance of which 
the French government were so fully sensible, that they promoted 
Lieutenant Tourneur on the spot to a capitaine defregate. 

Had it ever occurred to me,” says Captain Wright, that 
blame could in any manner attach to my conduct, under the 
closest scrutiny of a court composed of my brother officers, 
famed for the severity of their criticism on all that concerns the 
honour of the country and the reputation of the navy, and who 
are at least as good judges as the enemy, of the risks that a 

See O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol.L, pp. 340, 449 ; and voL il pp. 
24 , 182 , 215 . 

f Naval Chronicle, voL v'--' 
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brave and enterprising officer ought reasonably to 
ing the ting’s service; I ’ 

anticipated a charge of temerity than 

If, with, I may fairly assert, as ill manned a ^ 
from England, a station was maintained singly, with very little 
interval, for three months, without a pilot, within the enemy’s 
islands, in the mouth of their rivers, in the presence of an 

extremely superior force continually in motion ; if his convoys 

attended by this force, were as often chased, forced out of their 
couise, and obliged to take shelter in ports they were not des- 
tined for ; if that very weak and inefficient ship’s company was, 
in that time^ by unremitting attention and exertion, brouc^ht 
to such a state of discipline as gave me sujflticient confidence^ to 
wait for, and chase into her own ports, an enemy's ship, in all 
respects greatly superior to tlie brig I commanded ; if Ivino- to a 
whole day in the enemy’s road at the mouth of a river,” biddino- 
defiance to two brigs, each of nearly equal force with the Vin- 
cejo, a schooner, and 60 sail of armed gun-boats, brigs and 
luggers, all under way, and occasionally laying their heads off 
the land, but keeping close to their batteries ; if after having got 
ashore in the mouth of a river, within grape-range of the bat- 
teries, I had, I may well be permitted to say, tlie audacity to 
unng the Vmcejo, get her guns out, and haul her high and dry 
into an enemy’s port in a small island, between Belle-Isle and 
the Mam, within four miles of the continent, to examine her 
keel and repair her damage, making preparations in the mean 
time to fight a land battle, in case of a very probable attack 
protected only by the presence of a frigate for a day or two- if 
tekingand running on shore several of the enemy’s vessels under 
the battenes m sight of the above force ; if imreeving and 
reeving double all my running rigging that was susceptible of it, 
and almost entirely rigging my ship anew, as much to increase 
my mechanical purchases, to supply the deficiency of hands in 
working her, ^ promptly to make sailors of my landmen and 
boys, with whatever circumstances may be added to this cata- 
logue, from my public account of the action, and the testimony 
of ray immediate captors, be proofs of want of energy, bravery, 
rate hgence, and seamanship, it must be acknowledged that I 

fufber!/’* ^ incorrigible 

Owing to the great preparations making in Flushing, Helvoet 
anc Ostende, these ports were narrowly watched by a &itish force 

!{, accustomed anchorage was 

neai the north-east extremity of the Schonevelde cIianne!,^about 
&x leagues west-north-west,or thereabouts, of FI u«hing, and rather 

-any as’outh-south^S 

ion, t. ora Ostende. The following was the plan adopted for a quick 
1'; • * Chronicle, vol. xxxv. p. 445, 


.. ,, run in perform- 

I confess that I should more readilv have 
i a censure of pusillanimity, 
ship as ever sailed 
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communication of intelligence. One vessel took Iier station 
within view of distant signals (flags as large as ensigns, express*- 
ang their import, not by colour, but by number and position) 
from the commodore’s ship ; and the vessel or vessels close off 
the enemy’s port, on having any thing important to communicate, 
stretched out to the offing until their signals were seen and 
answered by the intermediate cruiser, and then resumed their 
station or otherwise, as circumstances might require. 

On the 15th of May the British force stationed close off the 
port of Ostende consisted of the 18-gun brig-sloop Cruiser, 
Captain John Hancock, and 16-gun ship-sloop Rattler, Captain 
Francis Mason ; who kept up a communication with the 
squadron cruising off Calais, by means of three or four gun- 
brigs, under the orders of Lieutenant Patrick Manderston, of 
the Minx. On the evening of this day 22 one-masted gun- 
vessels and one schooner were seen to haul out of the harbour 
of Ostende, and to take up an anchorage to the westward of the 
lighthouse, within the sand. Captain Hancock immediately 
made the signal of recal to the four gun-brigs, then standing 
to the ’westward, and despatched the hired armed cutter Stag, 
Lieutenant William Patfull, with the intelligence to the commo- 
dore. Having done this, Captain Hancock, as soon as it grew 
dark, got under way with his two sloops ; and, the better to 
prevent the escape of the division of gun-boats outside, which 
were commanded by Capitaine de fregate Bernard-Isidore Lam- 
bour, reanchored within long range of the batteries at the pier- 
head. 

On the 16th, at daybreak, the four British gun-brigs, being 
still in sight, ’^vere again recalled ; but, as on the preceding 
evening, they did not see or understand the signal. At 9 h. 
30 m. A. M. the Rattler, who lay a little to the eastward of the 
Cruiser, made the signal, first for five sail, and then for a fleet, 
in the east-south-east. This was a strong division of the Gallo- 
Batavian or Flushing flotilla, which had sailed from its anchorage 
in the Inner Wieling at daybreak on that morning, under the 
command of Rear-admiral Ver-Huell, bound to Ostende, and 
consisted of the two ship-rigged prames (12 long 24-pounders 
each) Ville-d’Auvers, bearing the admiral’s flag. Lieutenant 
Andre Dutaillis, and Ville-d’Aix, Captain Frangois- Jacques 
Meynne, 19 schooners, and 47 schuyts, in all 68 sail ; mounting 
between them upwards of 100 long 36, 24, and 18 pounders, 
besides lighter pieces on the side, brass carronades, and mortars, 
and carrying a body of between 4000 and 5000 troops. 

At 10 A. M., wdiich was as early as the tide served, the two 
sloops got under way and began working towards the enemy* 
At about 11 A. M. the wind shifted to the soutli-west; which, 
while it favoured the two sloops, headed the flotilla, then nearly 
abreast of Blanckenberghe, and induced the Dutch admiral to 
bear up and put back towar# At about noon Sir 
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Sidney Smith’s squadron consisting, besides Antdope, of 

the 36-gun frigat^ Penelope, Captain William Robert ^Brough- 
ton, and 32-gun frigate Aimable, Captain William Bolton, hove 
in sight of the two^ sloops ; and which squadron had weighed 
from the Schonevelde since between 10 and 11 a. m., in conse- 
quence of an announcement by one of the in-shore sups, 
Biat the Gallo-Batavian flotilla was making sail from the inner 

At about 1 h. 30 m. p.m. the Cruiser came up with, fired at, 
and compelled to strike, one of the rearmost ves^ls, a schuyt 
mounting one long 36-pounder, and carrying five Dutch seamen 
and 25 French troops. Making the signal for the Rattler to 
take possession, the British brig continued to stand on, in the 
hope to close with one of the prames. Feeling himselt, as the 
French accounts state, somewhat nettled at having one of fais 
vessels captured by a force so comparatively insignificant. Ad- 
miral Ver-Huell, took advantage of a slight change ^of wind m 
his favour, and stood back towards Ostende wdh ail his remain- 
iiio* fiotiila except ei 2 ;ht scliuyts, wliicli continued tlieir 
towards the Inner Wieling. At about 1 h. 45 m. p. m. the Ville- 
d’Anvers fired a shot at the Cruiser, which passed over her, and 
fell close under the bows of the Rattler. Shortly afterwards, 
the wind shiftins; six points, both sloops fell oft in their course, 
and found themselves nearly abreast of the leading prame, and 
npon the lee beam of the flotilla, then crowding sail to get in- 
shore. At a few minutes before 2 p. m. the Ville-d Anvers com- 
menced a heavy fire upon the Cruiser and Rattler, and several 
of the schooners and schuyts also opened their fire. In a short 
time the two sloops were in the midst of the flotilla, engaging 
on both sides, and frequently assailed by shot and shells trom 
the batteries of Blanckenherghe. Notwithstanding all this the 
Cruiser and Rattler gallantly drove on shore the Ville-d Anvers 
prame, and four of the schooners. . . 

At 3h. 45 m. p.m. the Aimable arrived up with, and opened 
her fire upon, a portion of the flotilla close under the batteries 
of Blanckenberghe. At about 4h. 30 in. p.m. the Penelope 
and Antelope also got into action, and, by their heavy fire, drove 
several other schooners and schuyts on shore. x4t 7 p. m. the 
Aimable found herself near to the grounded prame, and received 
from her a very destructive fire ; several artillerymen Irom the 
shore having got on board the Ville-d’ Anvers, and replaced her 
crew, most of whom had fled upon her first grounding : at which 
time, too, her colours were either hauled down or shot away* 
At about 7h. 46 m. p. m., the tide having fallen and left the 
British ships in little more water than they drew, the Antelope 
made the signal to discontinue the engagement ; and the 
squadron drew off into deeper water* The Gallo-Batavian 
flotilla, or what remained of it, took this opportunity of getting 
into the basin of Ostende; whither they were accompanied by 
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the division of French gmi-vessels which, by the orders of Rear- 
admiral Charles Magon, the commanding officer of the Ostende 
flotilla, had on the preceding evening, as already stated, an- 
chored to the westward of the lighthouse, and wdiicli had sub- 
sequeBtly gone to the assistance of Rear-admiral Ver-Huell. 

The loss on the part of the British, compared with the vigour 
and duration of the firing, was of no great amount. The Cruiser 
had one seaman killed, and her captain’s clerk (George Ellis) 
and three seamen wounded ; the Rattler, two seamen killed and 
three wounded ; the Aimable, one master’s mate (Mr. Christie), 
one midshipman (Mr. Johnson), four seamen, and one boy 
killed, and one lieutenant (William Mather), her purser (Wil- 
liam Shad well), one midshipman (Mr. Conner), and J 1 seamen 
wounded; total, 13 killed and 32 wounded. Besides having 
her rigging and sails a good deal cut, the Cruiser received two 
large shot between wind and winter. The Rattler suffered also 
in "^her rigging and sails ; and the Aimable, in addition to her 
damages aloft, was struck in several parts of her hull. The ac- 
knowledged loss, on the GaHo-Batavian flotilla, amounted to 18 
killed and 60 wounded, 29 of the latter and four of the former 
on board the two prames. 

From the sketch here given it now appears, that the Cruiser 
and Rattler, unsupported by any other ships, most gallantly 
attacked, and after a two hours’ action very nearly discomfited, 
this formidable Gallo-Batavian flotilla. Unfortunately the publia 
letter of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, although it admits that 

Captains Hancock and Mason bore the brunt of the attack, 
and continued it for six hours against a great superiority of fire,” 
was calculated to convey an impression, the letter in fact ex- 
pressly states, that the Antelope, Penelope, and Aimable par- 
ticipated in the action from its commencement. Sir Sidney says. 

The signal was made to the Cruiser and Rattler for an enemy 
in the E.S.E. to call their attention from Osteiid ; the squadron 
W'Cighed,” &c. But, in reality, neither of the sloops was in sight 
of the Antelope for a full hour after she and her companions had 
weighed ; nor does the log of the Antelope mention their names 
until the following entry occurs : " At 2 observed the Rattler 
and Cruiser commence firing on the enemy’s flotilla.” The log 
of the Aimable refers to the first appearance of the two sloops in 
nearly the same manner : " At 2 Cruiser and Rattler brought the 
enemy to action,” &c. And how could the commodore well 
have descried the two sloops earlier than the commencement of 
the afternoon, when the Antelope had been at anchor full six 
leagues (some accounts say nine) from their anchorage ; at such 
a distance, in fact, that it took the Stag, from 9 r.M.on the 
15th to 6 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 16th, before her commander could 
deliver his despatches to Sir Sidney ? Moreover, the first signal 
of any kind, noticed in the log of the Antelope, is one made at 
4 p. M., " to engage the , Wherep, in proof that much 
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liad been effected two hours before he was in a sitiiation to 
make that signal, Sir Sidney in Ms letter says : Since two 
o’clock (a little •‘earlier than was the case) the sternmcst prame 
struck her colours and ran on shore/^ 

But there is a more disinterested testimony, in favour of the 
claims of the Cruiser and Rattler, than is to be found in the 
logs of any of the British ships. The French minister of marine. 
Vice-admiral Deeres, under date of May 20, 1804, gives as the 
substance of the report of Rear-admiral Ver-Huell, that an 
English frigate and corvette, or, in other words, that an English 
frigate-built and brig-rigged corvette, who were very near, ma- 
noeuvred to cut off two of the gun-boats and a transport, &c. 
^^The action during two hours,'' proceeds the account, 
extremely warm : the two enemy’s vessels were disabled and 
retreated." The rear-admiral goes on to state, that the port of 
Ostende being left open, he steered towards it ; but that Com- 
modore Sir Sidney Smith, having assembled liis squadron, 
attacked the fiotilia wdthin three leagues of Ostende," kc. As 
this translation is at complete variance, in some material points, 
with that w’hich appears in the work of a contemporary, w’e will 
here add the original passages, or so much of them as is neces- 
sary : ^‘Une fregate et nne corvette anglaise/' qui etaient fort 
pres, manoeuvrerent," &c. Le combat, pendant deux heures, 
fut extrdmement chaud, les deux batimens ennemis furent deseni'-' 
pares et firent chasses.”t Commodore Sidney Smith, ayant 
pu reunir sa croisibre, Joignit la flotille gallo-batave a trois lieues 
d’Ostende." 

From the above extracts, it is evident that Fear-admiral Ver- 
Hueil considered that he was attacked, and engaged for two 
hours, by the Cruiser and Rattler, before the Antelope, or any 
other ship of Sir Sidney’s squadron, fired a shot at him ; and 
thus, like an honest man, did he report the fact to the official 
organ of his government. But the appearance of Sir Sidney 
Smith’s official letter, in the columns of the Moniteur, made 
M. Deeres condemn the haste he had used in publishing the 
report of the Dutch admiral. Instead of the attack having been 
made by two sloops, or, taking the literal translation, by one 
frigate and one sloop, it was here confessedly made by one 50- 
gun ship, three frigates, two sloops, and two cutters. Accord- 
ingly M. Dumas, and all the other French historians, reject their 
own official account as too tame and inglorious, and prefer in- 
corporating in their pages the official account of their enemy* 
This is particularly the case in one work, which, on most other 
occasions, would scorn to glean its materials from any source 
that was not decidedly French.J We regret that we were so far 
misled by Sir Sidney’s letter, as, in the former edition of this 

* An English frigate and a cutter, — Brenton, voL iii., p. 244. 

■f The two vessels of the enemy were dismasted and sheered off, — Ib,, p. 245 * 

j Precis des Evenemens, tome xi., p, 19. 
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workj to liave contributed to mislead tlie public respecting tlie 
real merits of the engagement off Boulogne in*Mayj 1804. 

On the i7thj at daybreak, the four gun-brigs, commaodad by 
Lieutenant Manders ton, having joined, were sent in, under the 
direction of Captain Hancock, to see what could be done with 
the French prame Vilie-d'^Anvers, aground to the eastward of 
Ostende. The gun-brigs opened their fire, but received from the 
numerous train of horse and other artillery assembled along the 
beach, as well as from the heavy mortars and pieces of cannoa 
mounted upon the heights, so heavy a fire in return, that they 
were obliged to desist and haul off. No loss appears to have 
been sustained by the gun-brigs ; but the Minx was struck by a 
large shot in the hounds of her mainmast* On the morning of 
the 19th the 16-gun ship-sloops Galgo, Captain Michael Dodd, 
and Inspector, Captain Edward James Mitchell, co-operated 
with the gun-brigs in a second attack upon the grounded prame ; 
but, protected by the powerful batteries on shore, the Ville- 
d’Anvers floated with the rising tide and got safe into Ostende* 
Five of the eight grounded schooners and schuyts were also 
floated into the basin, 

Havre, owing to its central position on the French Channel- 
coast, was made a temporary depot for the vessels of the flotilla 
constructed to the westward, or in the Seine and the rivers flow- 
ing into it. As soon as a sufficient number was assembled, they 
were to be convoyed, by prames and gun-brigs, to the grand en- 
trepot at Bouloa'ne. In the month of July a British squadron, 
composed chiefly of sloops, bombs, and small-craft, under the 
orders of Captain Robert Dudley Oliver, in the 38«gmi frigate 
Melpomene, was stationed off' Hdvre, to reconnoitre and harass 
the port, and prevent, as well the vessels of the flotilla inside 
from escaping, as those on the outside from joining. On the 
23d the bomb- vessels bombarded the town, set it on fire, and 
compelled several of the vessels to retire behind the pier and up 
the river* The mortar-batteries on shore opened a fire in return, 
which, although continued for some time, inflicted very little 
damage and no loss on the British vessels. On the ist of 
August a second attack was made, attended with nearly a 
similar result. 

On the 19th of July, in the afternoon, the wind, setting in 
strong from the north-north-east, made so much sea, that the 
French flotilla in the road of Boulogne became very uneasy. At 
about 8 p. M. the leeward most brigs began to get under way, 
and work to windward, while some of the luggers ran down 
apparently for Elaples, leaving in the road at anchor 45 brigs 
and 43 luggers. The British frigate Imniortalite, Captain Ovven^, 
with the 38-gun frigate Leda, Captain Robert Honyman, and 
^evei'al small vessels, was then at anchor about eight leagues to 
the westward of the town of Boulogne* ' The commodore im- 
mediately directed the . ASrgrnt-. \-bri.g^eop Harpy, Captain 
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Edmund Hey wood, and the gnmhrigs Bloodhound and Archer, 
Lieutenants Henisy Richardson and John Price, to run in and 
open their fire upon such of the enemy’s vessels as attempted to 
stand oS from the land. The Id-gun ship-sloop Autumn, 
Captain Samuel Jackson, was at tiiis time getting under way, 
and lost no time in giving her support to the Harpy and her two 
consorts; all four vessels maintaining an occasional fire during 
the whole weather-tide. 

on the 20th there were 19 brigs and eight luggers 
in the bay ; and at about 6 a. M. these began to 
to the southward for the port of Etaples, or 

iffs being then' 


At daylight 
only remaining 
slip singly, and run 

Saint-"Vaiery-sur-Somme, the Autumn and three brig, 
too far to leeward to give them any interruption. As soon as the 
tide permitted, the Immortalite and Led a weighed and stood in 
close to Boulogne, when it was perceived that a brig, a lugger, 
and several large boats, were stranded on the beach west of the 
harbour. The crews of the vessels were endeavouring to save 
from them what they could, but the tide most probably com- 
pleted their destruction. Three other French brigs and a lugger 
were on the rocks near the village of Portet, totally destroyed. 
A brig and two luggers remained at anchor close to the rocks, 
with signals flying; the brig had lost her topmasts, topsails, and 
lower yards, and one of the luggers the head of her mainmast: 
besides which the sea was making a perfect breach over them. 

In the French version of the afiair no mention is made of the 
presence of the British. All is ascribed to the fury of the gale, 
which did, indeed, occasion suflScient havoc among the numerous 
craft. The exact number of gun-vessels that foundered, or were 
stranded, is not stated ; but the account acknowledges, that 
upwards of 400 soldiers and sailors were ingulfed with the 
former, and that a great many perished with the latter. The 
emperor was a spectator of the scene, and, if we are to credit 
the French wTiters, evinced much sensibility on the occasion. 

L’empereur, arrive de la veille a Boulogne, fut temoins de ces 
d&astres; il se montra encore plus afiiige que furieux ; la sen- 
sibility chess lui parut bien superieure au depit, et Forgueil de 
son caract^re ceda a la bonte de son cmur.’’^ Napoleon, no 
doubt, was taught a lesson by the disatser: he saw that the 
shots and shells of British ships were not all he had to fear, in 
getting his immense armada across the English Channel. 

Boulogne, being as already mentioned the head-quarters of 
the grand armament preparing for the invasion of England, 
occupied a due share of the latter’s attention. The British 
squadron, which cruised oiF Boulogne in August, consisted of 
: from 15 to 20 vessels, under the command of Rear-admiral Louis 
m the 60-gun ship Leopard. The main body usually lay at 
in 16 fathoms’ water, about 10 miles north-west of the 

§ |l| ^ * Yictote et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 138* 
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port ; and a detached or flying division, of five or six vessels, 
under the command of Captain Owen, in the frigate Immor- 
talite, generally cruised just out of shell-range of the enemy’s 
batteries, anchoring occasionally, as the state of the tide ren- 
dered necessary. It should here be observed, that, in addition 
to the batteries, masked as well as open, all along the edge of 
the cliff, there were seven or eight forts erected on the sands at 
low water; where also lay ready several mortar-beds, over 
which the tide flowed, and to which the mortars were brought 
as soon as it left them dry. 

On the 25th of August there were lying in the road of Bou- 
logne, moored in line, 146 French gun-vessels, 62 of them brigs, 
or first-class gun-vessels, the remainder chiefly luggers. Of 
these gun-vessels, 45 composed the Ha vre-division, which, under 
Capitaine de vaisseau Francois-Henri-Eugene Daugier, had 
since the ICth entered the road. On the same 25th an unusual 
degree of bustle and activity prevailed in the port, on account 
of the presence of the French emperor, who had just done pre- 
siding at the grand ceremony of distributing to the troops the 
cross of the legion of honour. This imposing spectacle took 
place on the 16th of August, the anniversary of the day on which 

Saint Napoleon” had usurped in the French calendar the place 
of Saint Ilocli.” Upwards of 80,000 men, taken chiefly from 
the camps of Boulogne and jMontreuil, were present on the 
occasion. 

To amuse the French emperor, probably, Admiral Bruis, at 
about 1 h. 45 m. p. m., ordered a division of gun-vessels, under 
Capitaine de vaisseau Julien Le Ray, to weigh, and, with the 
north-easterly wind then blowing, work up towards Pointe- 
Boinbe ; near to which lay the British gun-brig Bruiser, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Smithies, or, as the French writers have it, une 
grande corvette anglaise a trois mats,”^ watching their manoeu- 
vres* In a short time a firing commenced between the parties, 
and soon brought to the spot the Immortalite ; who, at 2 h. 
30 ra. p. M. opened her broadside upon the gun-vessels, and re- 
ceived in return a heavy fire from the batteries, one shot from, 
which struck her under the main chains, but did no material 
injury. It now became necessary to haul further from the 
shore ; and the Immortalite, having done so, lay to about three 
miles off the port. 

Early on the morning of the 26th the Archer and Blood- 
hound, commanded as before,t fired at some luggers coming 

^ One would hardty suppose this possible, but it is no less true ; and, as a 
proof what strange optics the writer was blessed with, he could not discover a 
single brig in the British squadron : Leurs forces se composaient,*’' he says, 
de deux vaisseaux de Hgne,’' (meaning a 5&'and a frigate,) ** deux fregates 
de quarante-quatre, de sept coreettes de guerre et trou mats, de deux iougres, et 
d^un cutter .** — Prick des Eeenemem, tome x:i, p. 45. 

f See p. 227. 





xound Cape Grinez, but who kept too close to the shore to be 
molested. Towards the afternoon a second division of 
vessels, under Gapitaine de vaisseau Etienne Pevrieux^ and two 
sections of Prussian mortar-vessels^ got under way, and, when 
joined to Captain Le Pay's division, which was still manajuvring 
between Vimereux and Ambleteuse, formed a total of 60 brigs,, 
and upwaras of 30 luggers. The French emperor himselfj it 
appears, was at this time in the road in his barge, attended by 
Marshals Soult and Mortier, and Admiral Brulx. At 4 p. m. 
the Immortaiite, followed by the Harpy, still commanded by 
Captain Heywood, gun-brig Adder, Likitenant George Wood,, 
and hired armed cutter Constitution, cominanded by Lieutenant 
J. S. A. Dennis, made sail towards the flotiila, and in a quarter 
of an hour afterwards opened her fire ; as did the vessels astern 
of her. The gun-vessels, however, kept near the shore, pur- 
posely to draw the Eritisli within reach^of the batteries. There 
was no withstanaing the tei^iptation, and the Immortaiite and 
her three companions tacked and stood in, within three quarters 
of a mile of the batteries, which kept up an incessant fire. 

As if that were not enough to preserve the gun- vessels from 
capture, the greater part of those in the road w’eighed and pro- 
ceeded to their assistance. Presque tons les batimens qui se 
trouvaient en rade prirent part a ce combat, selon leur position^ 
ct furent soutenus par le feu des batteries de la cote, quand 
1 ennemi tenia de s'en approcher. Les mortiers ?i grande portee 
lui firent beaucoup de inal, 

At about 5 p. M., while the Constitution with her 12-pounder 
carronades was engaging, in the most gallant manner, a heavy 
g'un-bng and two lugger-rigged yachts, painted with white 
bottonis and green sides, and richly gilt, a IB-inch shell fell on 
board between the companion and skylight, passed through the 
deck, stove a skuttle-butt, and went through the cutter's 
bottom. Ihe hole being too large to be stopped, and the vessel 
tiling fast, a signal of distress was hoisted. In a few minutes 
the boats of the squadron were alonaside, and the whole of the 
crew w^re saved. A shell also felfon board the Harpy, and, 
after killing one of her seamen, lodged in a beam on the main 
deck, without doing further harm. The reason given for its not 
i^plcMing IS a very extraordinary one. According to several 
Hnghsh accounts, the fusee was actually extinguished by the 
blood of the poor man, through whose body the shell had just 
pa^d. Ihe Immortaiite was twice struck by shot in the hull 
and had four men slightly wounded. This frigate and her 
mvision, to which the Bruiser gun-brig, commanded as before, 
bad swe joined herself, now hauled off out of gun-shot. Some 

vessels were compelled to run on shore on account 
ol the shot-holes in them huilsj and such of the remainder, as 

* Precis des Evenemens, tome xi., p. 47 « 
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tbe batteries bad not permitted to be materially damaged^,, bore 
up for the I’oad of Boiiiogne*- On the two succeeding days some 
slight skimiislies also took place,; but nothing decisive could be 
; effected on account of the French batteries ; nor was any injiiry 
done to the British vessels, beyond a womid ; in , the ■ Bruiser’s 
bowsprit. 

It is singular that the same French writer, who tells us of the 
inimense advantage which a host of these goii-vessels derived 
from the gun and mortar batteries aloiig the coast, should cite 
the engagement or skirmish of the 26th of August, as ^^une des 
plus fortes epreuves de I’effet reciproque du feu des petits bhti- 
mens de flotiile opjposes a une iigne de vaisseaux et fregates 
d'un rang tres-supmeur.”^ The writer should have stopped 
until a case occurred where a score or so of these gun-vessels, 
having got beyond the reach of their protectors, suddenly foimd 
themselves, in a fine commanding breeze, close to leeward of a 
single British frigate, of the Immortalite for instance. How 
many of them, does he think, would escape capture or destruc- 
tion ? None, provided the frigate stayed not to pick up the 
drowning crews of those she crushed by her stem, or sank by her 
broadsides ; and provided those vessels, that hauled down their 
flags to save themselves from the fate of their companions, did 
3 ^ not treacherously rehoist them, because the frigate was too much 
occupied to send a boat to take possession. None knew this 
better than Napoleon. The affair of the 26th of August, of 
which he had unintentionally been an eye-witness, convinced 
him. He did not say so, it is true : it was not his policy. 
Within the short space of little more than five weeks, the French 
emperor had witnessed, both what the Channel gales and the 
Channel cruisers would do with his flotilla, if it fell in the way 
of either. 

Towards the latter end of the summer a plan was submitted 
to, and received the sanction of the British government, for 
destroying such vessels of the invasion-flotilla, as should moor 
in any of the open roads along the French Channel-coast. This 
desirable object was to be attained chiefly by means of a novel, 
or rather, of a revived species of fire-vessel of a very peculiar 
description. It consisted of a coffer of about 21 feet long, and 
three and a quarter broad, resembling in appearance a log of 
mahogany, except that its extremities were formed like a wedge.. 
Its covering was of thick plank, lined with lead, calked and 
tarred. Outside this was a coat of canvass, paid over with hot 
pitch. The vessel weighed, when filled (done of course before 
the covering is wholly put on), about two tons. The contents 
consisted, besides the apparatus, of as much ballast as would 
fust keep the upper surface of the deck of the coffer even witb 
tim water’s edge. Amidst a quantity of powder (about 40 
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barrels) and other inflammable matter, was a piece of clockwork, 
the main spring which, on the withdrawing of a peg placed 
on the outside, would, in a given time (from six to ten minutes), 
draw the trigger of a lock, and explode the vessel This cata- 
maran’’ as it was called, had no mast, and was to be towed to 
the spot of its operation. On the opposite end to that to which 
the tow-rope was fixed was a line, with a sort of grappling-iron 
at its extremity, kept afloat by pieces of cork, and intended to 
hook itself to the cable of the object of destruction, and swing 
the coffer alongside. 

The appearance of about 150 vessels, moored in a double line 
outside the pier of B/)ulogne, offered a fit opportunity for trying 
the effect of these much-vaunted machines. Accordingly on the 
1st of October, in the morning, Admiral Lord Keitli, in the 
Monarch 74, with three 64s, two 50s, and several frigates, sloops, 
bombs, gun-brigs, cutters, and fire-vessels, anchored about five 
miles from the French line off Boulogne. In the course of the 
day, the Slonarch, accompanied by three frigates and some 
smaller vessels, weighed, and reanchored just out of gun-shot of 
the French batteries and flotilla. This movement, coupled with 
the information previously furnished by spies, left no doubt in 
the minds of the French as to the nature of the attack that was 
about to ensue. Every defensive preparation had already been ^ 
made by Rear-admiral Lacrosse, whose flag was flying on board 
the Vilie-de-Mayence prame, stationed in the centre of the line. 
Towards evening the French admiral despatched several gun- 
boats and armed launches to a distance outside, that they might 
be ready, as well to give notice by signal of the enemy’s approach, 
as, if possible, to grapple and tow away the fire-vessels. On 
shore the batteries were all ready, and bodies of troops, with 
numerous field- pieces, were stationed along the coast. 

On the 2d of October, at about 9 h. 15 m. p. m., the four fire- 
vessels, Amity, Devonshire, Peggy, and Providence, towed by 
armed launches, proceeded upoir the service assigned them. In 
less than a quarter of an hour their approach was signalled by 
' the French videttes ; who, as soon as they found that the fire 
they opened was not returned, suspected the nature of the ves- 
sels which, with a strong tide and fair wind, were fast driving 
towards them. A scuffle now ensued between the French gun- 
boats and the English launches ; and the latter, having towed 
their charges to a proper distance, and ignited the fusees," left the 
tide to perform the rest, and rowed back to their ships. As the 
fire-vessels approached the left of the French line, a heavy 
cannonade commenced, with a view of sinking them, but it 
failed in its effect. The Providence, entering among the p’un- 
boats, exploded at 10 h. 16 m., between No. 149 and No. 142, 
stationed in the second line, wounding two men on board the 
latter vessel. The explosion was awfully loud, and created con- 
siderable alarm, as well along the French line, as among the 
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spectators oa shore; bnt no more mischief appears to hare heen 
done than has just been stated. 

In another 20 minutes the Peggy, passing fhrongh a vacant 
space left purposely for her, e^cploded in the rear of the line, with 
an effect as slight as the first, merely wounding an officer and 
two men. A third fire- vessel, the Devonshire, exploded at about 
1 A. II. on the 3d, wounding two men only. The fourth, which 
was the Amity, pointed to the admiral’s prame ; but the Ville- 
de-Mayence, slacking her cables,- let the enemy drift harmlessly 
by. This vessel, at her explosion, appears to have effected even 
less than her three companions. 

Four or five of the catamarans also exploded, the last at about 
3 h. 30 xn. A. M. ; but only one, and that by an unexpected 
occurrence, appears to have caused any destruction to the French. 
A British boat, having just done towing a catamaran, was, the 
French say, abandoned by her crew, but left with a sail up. If 
so, it must have been as a rase, and the English must have 
transported themselves to another boat, as the enemy’s gun- 
vessel was approaching. Lord Keith’s letter containing not a 
word of details, the French accounts are all to which we have to 
trust. A heavily-armed launch, or peniche, (No. 267,) ap- 
proached this vacant boat, into which 27 French soldiers and 
g sailors instantly leaped. Scarcely had the latter made off with 
their prize, before the peniche ran foul of the catamaran, and was 
instantly blown into the air, with the loss of ail her remaining 
craw, consisting of her commander and 13 soldiers and sailors. 
Those left in the captured boat gained the port of Vimereux. 
This made the French loss amount, altogether, to 14 killed and 
seven •wounded. The British had not a man hurt. 

Many were the anathemas hurled against England for the 
barbarity of this attack by catamaran, but surely without 
reason. Had she not a right to crush, in the ports of its forma- 
tion if she could, the flotilla which, it was publicly declared, had 
for its sole object the conveyance of troops for a descent upon 
her shores ? What is there, compared with explosion-vessels and 
fire-ships, peculiarly gentle in the employment of red-hot balls, 
and grape and langridge shot ; or, indeed, in any of the missiles 
or weapons with which war is usually waged ? That the cata- 
maran affair was a silly project was asserted with more reason, 
than that it was a cruel or an illegal one. It was a complete 
failure, and, like every failure of the kind, conferred additional 
strength upon that which it was intended to destroy. Under an 
idea, for instance, that the British would improve their plans, 
and make a second attempt at burning the flotilla, une chaine 
de barrage” was constructed, which completely sheltered the 
line of gun-boats, at Boulogne from explosion-vessels of every 
description. 

On the 8th of October, a division of French Ingger-rigged 
gun-vessels being perceiv^^ of Jersey, creeping 
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along the coast of Normandy from the southward, the British 
18-gun ship-sloog Albacore, Captain Major Jacob Henniker,, 
slipped and made sail, followed by a gun-brig and cutter ; but 
who, missing the sloop in the haze, returned to the aiicliorages. 

Towards evening the Albacore, being near the Grosnez de 
Flamanvillej compelled five of the luggers to anchor close to the 
Mrf, under the comer of a battery to the southward of Grosnez. 
Ke wind being^ dead on shore and a lee tide making, the 
Albacore lay ofi until the 9th, at 10 a.m.; when, with the 
assistance of the w’eather tide. Captain Henniker stood in, under 
a heavy fire from the battery and gun-vessels. At 11 a. m. the 
All^core anchored, with springs, close to the gun-vessels, and 
within about 200 yards of the surf: the sloop then opened her 
fire, and continued it until all five vessels were driven on shore, 
and lay broadside to in a heavy surf, which broke with great 
violence over them. Their men, in great numbers, landed upon 
the beacli; and some were seen bearing the wounded in their 
arms. Having, owing to the strength of the wind, dragged her 
anchor, the Albacore, at the falling of the tide, slipped and 
hauled off, without any loss, but with her hull struck in several 
places, her main and inaintop masts shot through, and her 
rigging of every kind much cut. 

On the 23d of October, at 4 p.m., a division of the French 
flotilla, consisting of two prames, one with a commodore’s broad 
pendant, and 18 armed schuyts, put to sea from Ostende, and 
steered to the westward, just as the Cruiser, Captain Hancock, 
accompanied by the gun-brigs Blazer, Lieutenant John Hinton, 
Conflict, Lieutenant Charles C. Ormsby, Tigress, Lieutenant 
Ldivard Greensword, and Escort, Lieutenant Joseph Gulston 
Garland, and hired araied cutters Admiral-Mitchell and Griffin 
Lieutenants Richard Williams and 'James Dillon, was standing 
in to reconnoitre the port. Chase was given, and the headmost 
prame, at o h. 18 m. p. m., was brought to action by the Cruiser 
^d her consorts. The mutual caunonade continued until 6 h. 
f ‘ fire, which had been confined to 
®ii^>rely ceased. As, however, 
nn^ K ^ rapidly falling, darkness coming on, and no person 

shoals to the westv^rd of 

hS ■“ “““ 

5“ 5®’’ close with the prame, the Con- 

grounded ; and, although the brig was in two 

Se nrlme V « safe in-shore of hlr. As soon 

.P®®fcd out of guD-shot, Lieutenant Ormsby 
^menced lightening his vessel, in the hope to get her off. His 
SSiW proving fruitless, the lieutenant and his men quitted 
in ^®rl then 

w2bv ft rrffflf was afterwards 

awte fiy fi« Griffin and Admirai-Mitcheli cutters, manned ia 
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addition to tlieir own crews, by tliewliole of tbe Conflict’s ere w,,. 'I 

and by 10 seamen and half the marines belonging to the Cniiser*' . 

But the Conflict was found to be higli and dry on the beach,, . ■ . 

and ill complete p.osses,3ioii of the enemy; tlie'iire from.wdiose' 
howitzers and field-pieces, besides, greatly ■da.magiog the Grifflii « 

in her advance, killed one and wounded seven of the party, ' 
including Acting-lieutenant .Abraham Garland of the. Cruiser ,, 
most severely, harin.g lost his right leg very hig.h up. Two 
seamen had also .been wounded in .the p.revious cannonade. 

On the 8th of December, in the eveni.ng, an, attempt was 
made, under the direction of Captain Sir Home Popliam, of the 
oO-giui ship Antelope, by means of the Sosannali expjlosion- 
vessel and two carcasses, or catamarans, to destroy .Fort Rouge, 
the advanced pile-battery at the entrance of the harbour of 
Calais; but, if the French accounts are to be credited, little or 
BO damage was effected by the single explosion, that of the 
Susannah, which took place. One carcass could not be fixed; 
and the other, when fixed, would not go off. On the British 
side not a man was hurt ; and it appears that the same good 
fortune attended the persons on shore. We must now quit, for a 
while, gun-boats and catamarans to attend to the operations of 
fleets of line-of-battle ships. 

Among the advantages which the British government had 
contemplated by retaining possession of the island of Malta, its 
proximity to Toulon was not the least important ; and yet Lord 
Ifelsoii often emphatically declared, that he would as soon the 
news of the sailing of the Toulon fleet reached him at St.-Helen’s 
as at Malta. In proof of the force of that impression upon Lord 
?^elsoii’s mind, the Mediterranean fleet had not once entered 
Valetta harbour since he had taken the command, the vice- 
admiral invariably, when he was compelled to seek a port, steer- 
ing for Agincourt sound ; where, on the last day of the preceding 
year, we left him and his fleet at anchor/^" Lord Nelson readily 
admitted, however, that the island of Malta was an important 
outwork to Egypt, and, through the latter to India; and that 
England, by possessing it, acquired a decided influence in the 
Levant and over the whole of southern Italy. 

On the 4tli of January, leaving :.the 38-gon frigate Amazon, 

Captain William Parker, and some smaller vessels, to aid the 
Sardinians, in the event of an expected invasion from the neigh- 
bouring island of Corsica, the vice-admiral, with the remainder 
of his fleet, weighed and put to sea. On the 9th Captain 
Keats in the Superb was detached, to settle some dispute mth 
the Dey of Algiers ; and, to give weight to the negotiation, Lord 
Nelson himself, on the 17 th, made his appearance off the Bar- 
bary coast. The Superb having rejoined on the following day,, 
the fleet stood back to Sardinia, and on the 27th, at 5 p. m.* 
dropped anchor 'in Agincjourt sound. 

^ #See ■ ■■ 
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Between February 1st and 8th the fleet cruised in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French coast, and then anchored near the 
island of Cabrera. On the I9tli Lord Nelson again put to sea, 
and remained out until the 25th of March ; having, on the 15th 
been joined by the 100-gun ship Royal-Sovereign, Captain 
Pulteney Malcolm, from England. Weighing again on the 3d 
of April, the fleet passed between the island of Elba and Cape 
Corse, and on the 9th, in the morning, took a station about 
midway between the capes Side and Sepet. On the same after- 
noon the French batteries at the latter place fired several shot 
at the Amazon, while taking possession of a prize-brig in-shore; 
and three French frigates came out of Toulon, and stood towards 
her. On this the 74-gun ship Donegal, Captain Sir Richard 
John Straclian, and 38-gun frigate Active, Captain Richard 
Hussey Moiibra}^, closed the Amazon ; whereupon, at 6 h. 30 m. 
p. M., the French ships, including four others that had just 
rounded Cape Sepet, tacked and put back. 

On the 10th of IVlay the Leviathan 74, Captain Henry Wil- 
liam Bayntun, accompanied by three bomb- vessels, joined the 
fleet, wliieh, on the day following, anchored among the Mag- 
dalena islands. On the 14th the Gibraltar rejoined from 
Naples, and on the 19th the British fleet weighed and steered 
for Toulon. By this time the French fleet had also received an 
accession of force : the 80-gun ship Bucentaure had been 
launched, and, with seven other line-of-battle ships, lay in the 
outer road ready for sea. A few other ships were in nearly the 
same state of readiness in the inner road ; and the whole were 
still under the command of Vice-admiral La Touche-Treville, 
who had now the new^ 80 for his flag-ship. 

On the 24th of May, in the forenoon, as the Canopus, Donegal, 
and Amazon, having been detached from the fleet, then out of 
si|ht in the offing, were standing upon the larboard tack, with 
alight air from the south-west, close to the eastvrard of Cape 
Sepet, for the purpose of reconnoitring the fleet in Toulon, a 
French line-of-battie ship and frigate were observed under sail 
between the capes Sepet and Brun, which form the entrance to 
the harbour. At half-past noon, when about three miles from, 
the shore, the Amazon, Donegal, and Canopus tacked in suc- 
cession. No sooner had the Canopus put about, than several 
French gun-boats swept from under Cape Sepet, and, profiting 
by the calm state of the weather, opened a distant fire upon her 
and the Amazon. The Canopus, in return, discharged a few 
of her lowerdeck guns, and stood on to the south-east by east, 
with the wind, now a moderate breeze, from west-north-west. 

On hearing the firing, two French ships of the line and two 
frigates had slipped their cables and made sail, to assist the line- 
of-battle ship and frigate already outside. At 2 h. 30 m. p. m., 
two more sail of the line slipped, and followed the others ; making 
now five sail of the line and three frigates that were in chase of 
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the reconnoitring ships. Shortly afterwards the French Tan- 
frigate, being on the w^eather quarter of the Canopus, opened a 
fire upon her and the Donegal, which these ships immediately 
returned. With so superior a force it was in vain to contend, and 
Rear-admiral Campbell directed his little division to make sail. 
At 3h. 30 m. p. m., finding pursuit useless, the French ships 
tacked and stood back to their port; and at 9 h. 30 m. f. m., 
and not before, the Canopus and her two companions joined the 
Victory and the fleet."^ 

On the 13th of June, in the afternoon, two strange ships 
having been signalled as under sail off the east end of the island 
of Porquerolles, Lord Nelson, who, with the in-shore or lee 
division, consisting of the Victory, Canopus, Belleisie, Donegal, 
and Excellent, lay off the Hyeres, while Sir Richard Bickerton, 
with the weather division, also of five sail of the line, cruised 
about 20 leagues from the land, ordered the frigates Amazon 
and Phoebe, the latter commanded by Captain the Honourable 
Thomas Bladen Capel, to proceed in chase. Light winds made 
it noon on the following day, the 14th, before the two frigates 
reached the entrance of the Grande-Passe ; and soon afterwards, 
it being signalled that the strangers were frigates, and known 
that batteries were near them, Lord Nelson directed the Excel- 
lent to lend her aid to the Amazon and Phoebe. At 5 p. m. the 
two French frigates, Incorruptible and Sirene, and 18-gun brig- 
corvette Furet, were seen at anchor under the castle of Porque- 
rolles. At 5 h. 30 m. p. m. one of the forts fired at the Phoebe, 
but the shot did not reach her. In another quarter of an hour 
both British frigates having cleared for action, anchored with 
springs on their cables, just out of gun-shot of the northmost 
fort. Scarcely had the frigates done this, than the whole French 
fleet in Toulon road was discovered getting under way. The 
Amazon and Phoebe immediately reweighed, and stood out to 
sea. The Excellent, having also been recalled by signal, put 
about and rejoined her division ; which, since 4 h. 30 m., had 
bore up, with the wind at west-south-west, under all sail, for 
the Grande-Passe. 

At 5 p. M., or soon after, the Victory and the ships with her, 
observing the French admiral coming out of Toulon with eight 
sail of the line and four frigates, shortened sail and hauled to 
the wind, in line of battle, on the starboard tack. At 8 p. m. 
Cape Sicie bore from the Victory north-west by west distant 
seven leagues ; and at 1 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 15th, having wore 
and tacked several times, the lee division hove to. At 3 h. 45 m. 
A. M. Lord Nelson again made sail, and at noon was only 11 
miles to the westward of the north-west end of Porquerolles: 

* The authors of the quarto “ Life of Nelson,* ** by confounding this sortie 
with another that occurred three weeks afterwards, have entangled themselves 
and their readers in a labyrinth of mistakes. See Clarke and M‘ Arthur’s 

Book, voL iL, pp. 366-7. 
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At 5 p. M* tlie Amazon and 'PlicEbe, joined tlieyice- admiral; at 
*whi€h time tlie French fleet,' couBted, at 14 sail of Siiips,,. was 
standing off an3 on between Cape Sepet and the iast-nanied. 
island. At 6 p* m. the lee divison again ho?e to for a, short time. 
At 7 F. M, the Incorruptible, Sireiie,, and Furet joined their 
fleet 5 which, haTing effected the apparent object of the sally, 
now stood back into port, and was followed, until well inside oi 
Sepet, by Lord Nelson and his division. 

This would have passed off as an occurrence of no moment, 
had not M. La Toiiche-Treville thought proper to make it the 
subject of an official communication to his goveinment. He 
admits havinar sent tlie two frigates and a brig-corvette to cruise 
in the bav of Hyeres ; as well as that he sailed out, with the 
whole of 'his fleet, to prevent their retreat from being cut oif by 
a line-cf-battle ship and two frigates detached by Lord Nelson. 
He states trulv, that the latter, upon this, recalled his de- 
tached ships, but most untruly, that the British admiral “ ran 
a’way/’ 

What Lord Nelson thought of the French aclmiral’s exploit 
mav be gathered from a letter which, on the 18th of June, he 
wro'te to Sir John Acton : “ Mens. La Touche came out on the 
14th. I was off the Hieres with five ships; he had eight of 
the line and six frigates. In the evening he stood under Sepet 
again, and, I believe I may call it, we Aased him into Toulon 
the morning of the 15th. I am satisfied he meant nothing be- 
yond a gasconade ; but am confident, when he is ordered for 
any service, that he will risk falling in with us, and the event of 
a battle, to try and accomplish his orders.”* It was not until 
some weeks after the date of this letter that Lord Nelson saw 
a copy of the official one of M. La Touche.f The statement of 
the French admiral gave his lordship much more concern than 
it ought to have done ; so much indeed, that he transmitted a 
copy of the Victory’s log to the admiralty. It was sufficient for 
M. La Touche that his assertion, taken in a larger sense than he 
had probably anticipated, that of having chased the British ad- 
miral with all the latter’s 10 sail of the line present, gained 
credence in a quarter which immediately promoted him from 

un grand officier de la legion d’honneur,” to “ un grand officier 
de i’empire,” and conferred upon him, also, the lucrative ap- 
pointment of “ inspecteur des cotes de la Mfiditerranee.” 

Napoleon’s letter, apprizing M. La Touche-Treville of the 
manner in which he had rewarded his gallantry, is dated at Mal- 
maison, the 2d of July, and contains some important directions 
relative to the proceedings of the Toulon fleet. The vice- 
admiral is informed, that two battalions of picked troops of the 
ine, consisting of 800 men each, have received orders to embark 

* ClaAe and M‘ Arthur, Tol,ii., p. 872. .. 

^ For a transcript of the original letter, see Appendix No. 26. 
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on board Ms ^sMps^ presnmed to be 10 of tlie linej readj for sea 
in the road, if seamen are wanted, the cor¥ettes are to be dis- 
armed, and pressgangs sent to the port of Marseilles. The orders 
about the employment of shells for the 36“pounders in the Brest 
fleet are here repeated, with an . assurance that, if fired at*: a 
distance of not more than 200 or 300 toises, they will produce a 
much greater effect upon the hull of a ship than cannon-balls.'^ 

M, "La Touche-Treville is then directed, after haying, if 
possible, deceived Lord Nelson as to his destination, to put to 
sea, pass the Straits, sail wide of Ferrol to avoid being seen by 
the blockading squadron, and arrive off Rochefort ; where he 
is to be joined by the sis: sail of the line, including the new ship 
Achille then expected to be ready, in that port. With liis 16 
sail of the line and 11 frigates, the vice-admiral is then to pro- 
ceed off Boulogne, either doubling Ireland, or otherwise, as 
circumstances may warrant. The Brest fleet, composed of 23 
sail of the line, with a strong body of troops on board, is in the 
mean time to draw off the attention of Admiral Cornwallis, and 
to oblige him to keep close to the coast of Bretagne, to be 
ready to intercept it on its supposed route to the westward. The 
further destination of M. La Touche-Treville is left to be com- 
municated to him, when he arrives in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne; which, Napoleon conjectures, will be in the course 
of September, admitting the fleet to have sailed from Toulon, 
as he trusts it will, about the 28tli of July. 

For 16 or 17 days previous to the date last mentioned, a suc- 
cession of heavy gales of wind had rendered it very difficult for 
Lord Nelson to k^eep his station ; especially as scarcely more 
than half his ships were in a seaworthy state.f On the 19th of 
July the Ambuscade frigate, with eight sail of transports, joining 
from England, Lord Nelson wore and stood for the gulf of Palma, 
with the double object of unloading the transports and of shel- 
tering the fleet. The station off Toulon, in the mean time, was 
left in charge of Captain William Hargood, of the Belleisle, 
having in company the Fisgard and Niger frigates, the Acheron 
bomb-vessel, and two transports. 

On the 2d of August, when the violence of the wind had driven 
these ships out of sight of the shore, five French sail of the line 
and six frigates, under the orders of Rear-admiral DumanoirJe- 
Pelley, in the Formidable 80, sailed out of Toulon, for the sole 
purpose, as alleged, of practising manoeuvres. The division 
cruised within six or seven leagues of the port until the 6th, 
when the Belleisle and her consorts, making their appearance, 
were telegraphed by the signal-posts on Cape Sepet as six sail of 
the line, six vaisseaux emiemis and the Neptune, of 80 guiis, 
pour rendre la partie egale,*" went out and joined M, Dumanoir* 

^ * Precis des Evbnemens, tome xi., p. Its. 

" f See p. 214. 
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So states the letter which M* La Touche-Treville thought it 
worth while to send to his government on so important an 

occasion. ^ ^ m ^ n 

On the 6th, the French squadron returned to iouLon, and toe 
Belleisle and her five highly-honoured companions approached 
near enough to count seven of the ships standing into the har- 
hour. On the 8th, in the evening, the Belleisle reconnoitred the 
port, and observed 10 sail of the line, six one bri^, 

at anchor in the road. On the same day, Lord Nelson, with his 
fleet, anchored in a bay in the island of Pulia ; where, he had 
been informed, excellent fresh water could easily be procured. 
A very fine watering-place,^^ says his lordship in his diary, 
found by Captain Hillyar, about five miles to the westward of 
Porto-Torres, with the springs about 200 yards from the beach, 
where 40 casks may be filled at the same time.’’ 

On the 10th, the Vice-ad miraF weighed and put to sea; but, 
havincr by a severe gale of wind been blown under Cape San- 
Sebaslian, was not able, until the 26th, to reconnoitre Toulon. 
In the outer harbour, the Victory counted 20 ship-rigged vessels, 
including 10 sail of the line ; and in the inner harbour, fitting, 
one sail of the line and one frigate. 

On the 18th of August, in the night. Vice-admiral La Touche- 
Treville died on board the Bucentaure ;t command of 

the fleet i until a successor should be appointed by Buonaparte, 
devolved upon Admiral Diimanoir-le-Pelley, \vhose flag, as 
already stated, was flying on board the 80-gun ship Formidable^ 
The British fleet outside of Toulon, although the Conqueror, 
Spencer, and Tigre, had joined, still consisted of only 10 sail of 
the line, the Gibraltar, Kent, and Triumph, having parted com- 
pany. Even had Lord Nelson’s force been less, or the blockade 
of the port actually raised, the French rear-admiral, as will pre- 
sently appear, had received no orders to quit port. 

In a letter from Napol&n to his minister of marine at Brest, 
of date September 29, are contained directions, that Vice-admi- 
ral Villeneuve, then appointed to the command of, and supposed 
to have already joined, the Toulon fleet, should quit the road, if 
possible, before the 21st of October, having previously received 
on board about 6500 troops under General Lauriston. The fleet, 
stated to consist of 11 ships of the line and seven or eight 
frigates, was to sail out of the Mediterranean, call for the Aigle 
at Cadiz, detach two of its fastest sailers, along with four 
frigates and two brigs, having on board 1 800 troops, to relieve 
Smegal, retake Goree, ravage the British settlements on the 
coast of Africa, and capture the island of Saint-Helena, wanted 

^ Since the iirst of the month, Lord Nelson had changed his flag from blue 
to white, as Sir Richard Bickerton had from white to red, 
f “ The French papers say he died in consequence of walking so often up 
to the signal-post upon Sepe^ to watch us ” — Letter of Lord 2iekon, in Chrhc 
md M^Arthwr^ vol. ii., p. ^7. 
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as a depot for tlie French cruisers and their prizes in that 
quarter of the globe; while, with 10 sail of the*line and frigates, 
and the remainder of the troops, M. Villeneuve was to steer for 
Cayenne. Having there taken on board the celebrated General 
¥ictor Hngnes, the French admiral was to proceed off Surinam, 
and effect a junction with a squadron of five sail of the line and 
four frigates, under Rear-admiral Missiessy, M. yilleneuve’s 
successor at Rochefort ; and who, it was supposed, would 
already have fulfilled the first part of his mission. This was, 
with 3500 men under General Legrange, to proceed to Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe ; and, after leaving 1000 men at each 
of those islands, to attempt, with the remaining 1600, the 
capture of the island of Dominique, and, if possible, of Sainte- 
Lucie. Having garrisoned the captured islands, Rear-admiral 
Missiessy w^as to proceed off Suriiiaffi, and await the arrival of 
Admiral Villeneuve ; who, with his force now augmented to 15 
sail of the line, seven or eight frigates, and full 5000 men, was to 
possess himself of Surinain, and the other Dutch colonies in this 
quarter. That done, the French admiral was to place under 
contribution ail the British West-India islands, enter the differ- 
ent roadsteds, and capture or burn tbe vessels lying there; 
leaving in the Antilles, purposely to harass British commerce, 
the greater part of his corvettes, of which as many as possible 
were to quit Toulon with the expedition. He was, next, to leave 
1200 men wdth General Ferrand at the city of Santo-Domingo, 
raise the blockade of Ferrol, and, taking out the five ships ia 
that port, appear off Rochefort with 20 sail of the line. Here 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve would receive directions at what point 
he was to join Vice-admiral Ganteaume and his 30 sail of the 
line,"^' in order to fulfil the ultimate object in view, the descent 
upon England. 

Napoleon, it appears, had wavered in his choice of an admiral 
for the Toulon command between MM. Bruix, Villeneuve, and 
Rosily. Owing to this or to some other delay, Vice-admiral 
Villeneuve did not hoist his flag on board the Bucentaure until 
the 6th of November, a few days anterior to which Lord Nelson 
had returned to his station from Agincourt sound; whither, 
since the 18th of the preceding month, the want of wood, water, 
and provisions, had driven the British fleet. On the night of the 
I4th of November Lord Nelson received intelligence of the 
seizure of the Spanish frigates, and had, in consequence, a part 
of his attention directed to a squadron of five or six sail of the 
line at anchor in Carthagena. On the 25th of December the 
Swiftsure joined Lord Nelson ; and on the 31st, in the evening, 
the British fleet, owing to the absence of the Superb, reduced 
again to 10 sail of the line, besides two frigates and a bomb- 
vessel, cruised about six le^ues to the southward and eastward 
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of Cape San-Sebastkn. The French fleet in the outer road of 
Toulon, now increased to 11 sail of the line^and seven or eight 
frigates, had since the 12th of the month been embarking the 
troops allotted for the intended expedition, and was ^^ady for a 

start, tlie moineBt a fair wind and a cleat offing siou 

th^Swittsure, or some small vessel that jo™ed on the 
same day, Lord Nelson received despatches from the admnalty, 
respecting the conduct he was to pursue towards the Spaniards. 
The despatches were dated September 19, and directed him to 
take such measures of precaution only, as might be necessary 
for opposing or counteracting any hostile attempt of the bpa- 
the British dominions or trade. He was, bow- 


letKin directly to the port whence he came ; and, only in the 
event of his refusing to comply with such requisition, was the 
admiral to detain and send the vessel to Gibraltar or England : 
he was further directed not to detain any homeward-bound 
Spanish ship of war, unless she should have treasure on board, 
nor merchant ships of that nation, however laden, on any account 
whatever. 

LIUHT SQBADEONS AND SINGLE SBIFS. 

' At the distance of rather less than a mile from the south-west 
fflid of the island of Mai'tinique, or Pointe du Diamant, and 
about six miles south-east from the entrance to the harbour or 
hay of Fort-Royal, stands the roche du Diamant, or Diamond 
rock, in latitude 14° 24' north, longitude 61° 6' west. In height, 
as measured by a quadrant, it is 600 feet ; in circumference 
rather less than a mile ; and “ in form very much resembling a 
round haystack.” The south side of the rock is inaccessible, it 
being a flat steep, like a wall, but sloping a little towards the top. 
The east and the south-west ades are also inaccessible : the first 
i has an overhanging cave about 300 yards high, and the other 
*Bi»«ral caves of great magnitude. The west side, where biKikers 
run into the sea, affords the only landing. But even this landing 
is not at all times practicable, on account of the surf j and a 
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person, when he has landed, has to creep through crannies, and. 
over dangerous steeps, until he reaches the, north-west *side 
where the eye is suddenly relieved by a sloping grove of wild 
fig-trees. 

In the latter end of the year 1803 the British 74-gun ship 
Centaur, Captain Murray Maxwell, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Samuel Hood, was cruising off Fort-Royal bay, 
to watcii the port and intercept the vessels bound in or out of it. 
Finding that, as the Diamond had deep water all round, many 
vessels escaped capture by running inside of it, Captain Hood 
determined to take possession of and fortify the rock; and make 
it a sort of depot, or stationary ship of war, whence boats could 
be detached to harass the enemy’s trade. A landing was effected ; 
and in the course of the month of January, 1804, with incredible 
difficulty, five of the Centaur’s guns, three long 24 and two 18 
pounders, were mounted in difterent parts of this stupendous 
rock. The mode of getting them from the ship to an eminence 
so much higher than her mast-heads was characteristic and 
ingenious : a cable was made fast by one end to the ship and by 
the other to the rock, along which passed a traveller, or running' 
loop ; to this was suspended the cannon, or whatever else it wal 
desirous to remove, and which, by means of suitable tackles 
was dragged up the acclivity of the cable to the summit of the 
rock. “ Were you to see,” says a writer, who was on the spot 
“how, along a dire, and, I had almost said, a perpendicular 
acclivity, the sailors are hanging in clusters, hauling up a four- 
and- twenty pounder by hawsers, you would wonder; they 
appear like mice hauling a little sausage : scarcely can we hear 
the governor on the top of the rock directing them with his 
trumpet, the Centaur lying close under it, like a cocoa-shell to 
which the hawsers are affixed.”* ’ 


One of the 24-pounders, fitted upon a circular carriage com- 
manded the landing place, and would reach in an eastern 
direction nearly across the bay of Marin. Another was mounted 
upon the north-east side, and the third 24 about midway up the 
rock. Upon the summit, which commands an immense distance 
were mounted the two 18-pouaders. As soon as these guns were 
aii mounted; and a sulEcient quantity of powder and shot for 
their use was brought from the Centaur, Lieutenant James 
Wilkes Maurice, of that ship, with the rank of commaader and 
a crew of 120 men and boys, for whom a four months’ supply of 
provisions and water had also been landed, hoisted his pendant 
OH board the British “ sloop of war ’’•f Diamond-rock. 

On the evening of the 3d of February four boats,’ eontainino- 
bU seac^n and 12 mannes, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Robert Carthew Reynolds, of the Centaur, thm at her old 
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station off the Diamond^ were detached to attempt the capture of 
the French brig-| 5 orvette CnrienX; Capitaine de fregate Joseph- 
Marie-Emmannel'Cordier, of 16 long 6-pounders and (supposed to 
have been about iOO, but with only, as admitted) 70 men^ 
at anchor close under Fort-Edouard at the entrance of the 
Carenage, Fort-Royal harbour, Martinique, victualled for three 
months, and all ready for a start to sea. Although the sus- 
picion that an attack might be made by a part of the blockading 
force had led to every commendable precaution to prevent sur- 
prise; such as, loading the carriage-guns with gvape, and the 
swivels (of which there were eight) and wall-pieces with musket- 
balls, spreading on the quarterdeck and in the arm-chest the 
muskets, sabres, pistols, tomahawks, and pikes, filling the 
cartouch-boxes, placing, as sentries, one marine at each gang- 
way-ladder, one at each bow, and two at the stern, tracing up 
the boardirio:~nettings, and directing a sharp look-out to be kept 
by every oificer and man of the watch (28 in number), yet was 
the Curieux, owing to the vigour of the onset and the hour 
chosen for making the attack, unapprized of her enemy’s 
approach until too late to offer a successful resistance. 

At about three quarters of an hour past midnight, after a hard 
pull of 20 miles, and just as the moon was peeping from behind 
a cloud, the Centaur’s boats were hailed by the Curieux, and 
then fired into by the sentries, by two of the starboard 6- 
pounders, a swivel, and a walk piece. The 12 marines returned 
the fire with their muskets, and the boats pulled rapidly on. In 
the midst of a scuffle alongside, the barge pushed for the brig’s 
stern. Here hung a rope-ladder, to which two boats were fast. 
Lieutenant Reynolds, and a seaman named Richard Templeton, 
ascended by it to the taffrail, and, in defiance of the swivels and 
wall-pieces mounted at this end of the vessel, were quickly 
followed by the rest of the barge’s crew'. In his way up the 
ladder, Lieutenant Reynolds, with admirable coolness, cut away 
om of the tracin^lines with his sword, whereby the corner of 
the netting fell, and thus enabled the three remaining boats 
to board on the brig’s quarter. 

Since the first alarm had been given, all the Curieux’s officers 
and men, headed by their brave commander, had been at their 
quarters ; and a sanguinary combat now ensued, in which the 
French officers took a much more active part than a portion of 
their men. The French, however, were soon overpowered: 
some were killed or badly wounded ; others thrown down the 
hatchway; and the remainder, finding themselves abandoned, 
retreated to the forecastle. Here a line of pikes stood opposed 
to the British ; but all was unavailable. Handspikes and the 
butt-ends of muskets became formidable weapons in the hands 
of the latter, and soon laid the captain and most of the officers 
near hm prostrate on the deck. The majority of the surviving 
crew having by this time fled below, all further resistance pre- 
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sently ceased. The British were not long in cutting the cahles 
of their prize, nor in unfurling her sails; and, in a very few 
minutes, the Corieux, in the hands of her new masters, stood out 
of Fort-Royal harbour. A smart fire %vas successively opened 
from Fort Edouard, a battery on Pointe Negro, and another at 
Pointe Soloman, but the brig passed clear, and, long before 
break of day, was at anchor by the side of the Centaur. 

It was an additional cause of congratulation to the British, 
that their loss of men, considering the magnitude of the enter- 
prise, was small, consisting of only nine wounded. Three of 
the number, it is true, were officers ; Lieutenant Reynolds, the 
gallant leader of the party, his able second, Lieutenant George 
Edmund Byron Bettesworth, and Mr. John Tracy, a midship- 
mao. The two latter were not badly wounded ; but the first- 
named officer had received no fewer than five severe, and, as 
they eventually proved, mortal wounds : one of the seamen, also, 
died of his wounds. The loss on the part of the French was 
very serious. The Curieux had one midshipman and nine petty 
officers, seamen, and marines killed, and 30, including all her 
commissioned officers but one midshipman, wounded, many of 
them severely, and some mortally. The French captain had a 
singular escape : after having been knocked down and stunned, 
he was thrown overboard, but fell on the fluke of the anchor, 
whence he dropped into one of the Curieux’s boats which was 
alongside, full of water-casks. The only man in the boat imme- 
diately cut her adrift, and pulled for the shore ; and Captain 
Cordelier, on recovering his senses, was as much chagrined as 
surprised at the novelty of his situation. 

The Curieux had long been at sea, and was considered to be 
one of the best-manned and best-disciplined brigs in the French 
navy. Some of her crew were undoubtedly panic-struck ; but 
the time, and the suddenness of the attack, coupled with its 
resistless impetuosity, may serve in part for their excuse. The 
determined behaviour of the French officers oixcited the admira- 
tion of their opponents ; and Lieutenant Louis-Ange Cheminant, 
and Enseigne de vaisseau Jean-Joseph-Maurice Joly (both 
wounded), as likewise was their brave commander, particularly 
distinguished themselves. The conduct of the British upon the 
occasion speaks for itself. 

Commodore Hood, very considerately, despatched the Ciirieuz 
to Fort-Royai as a flag of truce with the wounded Frenchmen ; 
and Vice-admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, the governor-general of the 
island, with a proper sense of the act, sent back his acknow- 
ledgments. Upon her return, the Curieux, under her French 
name, became a British sloop of war, and was given to the 
officer who had headed the party that captured her ; but Cap- 
tain Reynolds’s wounds were of too severe a nature to admit of 
his taking the immediate charge of his new command. This 
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gallant young officer, indeed, breathed his last in the early part 
of the ensuing September* 

Tlie following passage occurs in a translated copy (all, we 
believe, that has been published) of Lieutenant Cheminant^s 
letter to Governor Villaret: “I render justice to the English; 
they not only afforded the last military honours to the midship- 
man Bourgonniere, but they afforded the most particular assist- 
ance to the wounded, and not the value of a handkerchief was 
taken from the crewJ' 

On the 5th of February, at 3 p, m., the British 12-gun 
schooner^ Eclair (18-pounder carronades), Lieutenant William 
Carr, while cruising about 68 leagues to the northward of the 
island of Tortola, saw and immediately chased a strange sail to 
the southward- In about half an hour the stranger was disco- 
vered to be a ship standing towards the EclairT At 4 f.m., 
having’ by the usual mode of signalling ascertained that the 
vessel approaching her was an enemy, the schooner shortened 
sail and cleared for action. At 4h. 30 m- the ship, which from 
subsequent information w^as the celebrated French privateer 
Grand-Decide, Captain Mathieu Goy, of 22 long 8-pounders, 
and a complement including 80 soldiers, of about 220 men, 
being within musket-shot on the larboard and weather bow of 
the Eclair, hauled up her courses, hove to, and hoisted French 
colours. When within pistol-shot, the Grand-Decide commenced 
the action, by discharging her larboard broadside and a heavy 
fire of musketry, and received in return the larboard broadside 
of the schooner. The Eclair then wore round and fired her 
starboard broadside. In this manner the action continued, 
without intermission on either side, until 5 h. 15 m. p.m.; when 
the French ship slackened her fire, filled, and bore up, as if 
intending to rake the schooner; but, instead of doing so, the 
pnvateer ceased firing, and made all sail to the northward. The 
^lair instantly filled, and made sail in chase. At 7 p.m. the 
Gtmd-Decid4 wa% getting away fast, and by 8h. 30 m. had run 
eitttirely out of sight. 

In this truly gallant exploit, the Eclair, out of her 60 men and. 
tojB, lost one marine kill^ and four seamen wounded, and had 
her standing and running rigging cut to pieces, and her barri- 
cade, masts, and yards much damaged. That a ship so powerful 
m guns and men as the Grand-Decide, should, in a 45 minutes’ 
enpgernent, have done no more execution in personnel, is as 
cxtraordmary, as that she should have ultimately £l«i from a 
vessel so much her inferior in guns, complement, and size. It 
jas, Imwever, established, to the entire satisfaction of Commo- 
dpre Hood, that the privateer was the Grand-Decid^ from 
Guadaloupe and that she was so armed and manned. The 

“I attacking such a vessel, and the 
mms and determination displayed by him, his offi«rs, and crew. 
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tliroughoiit a contest which, in spite of the ineqmiity of forcej^ 
terminated so creditably to the Eclair, merited all the praise 
called forth upon the occasion. 

On the 5th of March, at 2 p.h., the Eclair, still commanded 
by Lieutenant Carr, while passing Englishman’s Head, Gaada- 
loupe, discovered a schooner, which shortly afterwards hoisted 
a red pendant, stood into the Hayes, and anchored close under 
some batteries on the shore. Upon a nearer approach, Lieute- 
nant Carr ascertained that the vessel was a French privateer, 
filled with men : and he would then have sent in the cutter to 
attack her, had not the wind from the westward blown fresh 
on the shore. At 7 p.m. it fell calm; and the cutter commanded 
by Mr. John Salmon, the master, having under him Mr. John B. 
Douglas, the surgeon (also a volunteer), and 10 seamen, quitted 
the Eclair, and proceeded towards the harbour in which the 
privateer lay. 

Notwithstanding a smart fire from the battery at the entrance 
of tlie harbour, and from the vessel herself, the master perse- 
vered, and after a stout resistance of 10 minutes, boarded and 
carried the French privateer-schooner Rose, of one long brass- 
8-pounder on a pivot, and 49 men, well armed and fully pre- 
pared. Of these the privateer had five men killed, and 10, 
including the captain and four that jumped overboard, wounded. 
Of the 12 officers and men, who had in so gallant a manner 
efiected this capture not one was hurt. The master’s next 
difficulty was, in a dead calm, to carry off his prize. This he 
and his men at length did, by dint of towing and sweeping; and, 
although exposed to a fire of great guns and musketry from the 
shore, reached their vessel without the slightest accident. The 
Rose was well found, and victualled complete for a three months’ 
cruise, upon which she was just going to sail, when the Eclair’s 
boat so gallantly intercepted her. 

On the 31st of January, Commodore Nathaniel Dance, of the 
honourable East-India company’s service, sailed from Canton 
for Europe with the following 16 regular Indiamen, all of which 
are denominated 1200-ton ships,” the registered tonnage of 
most however, exceeds 1300, and in some cases amounts to 1500 
Ions : ■ ■ ■ . . 


Earl-Camden.... Nathaniel Dance, 

Warley Henry Wilson, 

Alfred James Farqiiharson, 

E.oyal“George John Fam Timmins, 

Coutts Robert Torin, 

Wexford Wna. Stanley Clmke^ 

Ganges William 

Exeter ......................... Heniy Merlton, 

Earl-of- Abergavenny ...... John Wordsworth, 

Henry- Addington. Jdhn ELirkpatrick, 

Bombay-Castle Arch. Hamilton, 

Cumberland -Wm. Ward Farrer, 
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Jas. Pendergrass, ' 

Dorsetshire Rob. Hunter Brown, 

Warroo-Hastings Thomas Larkins, 

Ocean Jno. Christ. Locfaner, 

also 11 country-ships, one Botany-bay and one Portngiiese ship^ 
and a fast-sailing armed brig, the Ganges, in the compiny’s 
service ; total, S9 ships and one brig. 

On the i4th of February, at 8 a. m., Pulo-Auro in sight and 
. bearing west-south-west, the Royal-George made the signal for 
seeing four strange sail in the south-west Commodore Dance 
mmediately signalled the Alfred, Royal-George, Bombay- 
Castle, and Hope, to go down and examine the strangers: and 
-Lieutenant Robert Fowler, late commander of the British armed 
store-sliip Porpoise (wrecked in the preceding August), and at 
this time a passenger on board the Eari-Camden, volunteered to 
go m the Ganges brig, on the same service. The signals of the 
look-out ships soon apprized the commodore that the strano-e 
vessels were a French squadron, consisting of a line-of-battle 
h’lgates, and a brig. They were, in fact, the 74-P-ua 
fe Vrignaiid, 40-gun frigate 

Belle-Poule, Captain Alain- Adelaide-Marie Bruilhac, 36-gun 
ngate Semillante, Captain Leonard- Bernard Motard, 22-ffua 
corvette Berceau, Captain Emmanuel Halgan, and the Batavian 
16-gun brig-corvette Aventurier, which Rear-admiral Linois, 
whose flag was on board the Marengo, had borrowed from the 
<^olomal government at Batavia and commissioned by one of his 
lieutenants On the lOth of the preceding DecembL it will be 
S'lid her three consorts anchored in 
MuieT B'^tavia * Thence they sailed on the 28th, accom- 
panied by the Aventuner, and stored with six months’ pro- 
wsions on purpose to look afler the China fleet, of XL 

ri/fis"' “ ts 

as ^n as be could fetch in the wake of the British fleet which 
he k».j, to b.th.t«pectei from Chin., p„t™ 

fiance eLcW ht 

fell the Frpufh pi'epared to support it; but, at night- 

Shins orS l/r ^ F? '"■'S was sent to station the country- 
so Indiamen, and, having dole 

some volunteers for the latter. ^ 

At daybreak on the* I5th^the^p7^^l’ at their quarters, 

nf tK£rin+ j. . French, having made a proper use 

of themtermeiale toe, wem .boot three miles to ISlf, 

See p, 210. 
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I also lying to* ■ M* Lieois in Ks letters says, the bold front 

! put on by the enemy in the daytime had been intended as a ruse 

to conceal his weakness, he would have profited by the darkness 
of the night to endeavour to conceal his escape; and in that 
case I should have taken advantage of his manoeuvres. But I 
soon became convinced that this security was not feigned ; three 
of his ships constantly kept their lights up, and the fleet con- 
tinued to lie to, in order of battle, throughout the night. This 
position facilitated my gaining the wind, and enabled me to oh-- 
; serve the enemy closely/’* 

J Both parties now hoisted their colours. Three of Commodore 

Dance’s principal ships and the armed brig hoisted blue ensigns ; 
i the remainder of the fleet, red ; and the whole of the China 

ships, having been recently painted, cut rather an imposing 
figure. This circumstance, coupled with the information that 
only 23 ships and a brig had quitted Canton, led, as he states, 

M, Lioois to believe, that the three supernumerary ships formed 
the escort to the fleet. Admitting this to have been the fact, 
the French admiral was justified in making his advance witlk 
caution. At 9 a. m., observing that the enemy’s men of war 
did not come down, the Indiamen formed in order of sailing, 
and continued their course under an easy sail upon the starboard 
tack; whereupon the three French ships and Batavian brig H 

filled on the opposite tack, and edged away towards the mer- ?. 

chant fleet. 

A 1 P. M., finding that M. Linois intended to cut off his 
rear, Commodore Dance made the signal to tack in succession, 
bear down in line ahead, and engage on amving abreast of the 
enemy. The manoeuvre was correctly executed, the Royal- 
George leading, followed successively, in close order, by the 
Ganges, Earl- Camden, Warley, Alfred, and others. Thus 
formed, and carrying topgallantsails, the British ships stood 
towards the French ships ; and these, carrying royals, and some 
of them topgallant studding-sails, were keeping more away to 
facilitate the junction. 

At about 1 h, 15 m. p. m. the French admiral opened his fire 
upon the Royal-George and the ships next astern of her. The 
Eoyal-George returned the fire in a very spirited manner, and 
was ably seconded, as they came up, by the Ganges and Earl- 
Camden. The Warley and Alfred were the next ships that got 
into action. The Royal-George was engaged about 40 minutes, 
and fired about eight or nine broadsides ; the Ganges, about 35 
minutes, and fired seven or eight ; the Earl-Camden, about 25 
minutes, and may have fired five broadsides ; and the Warley 
and Alfred, who came into action nearly together, were engaged 
about 15 minutes. After the mutual cannonade had lasted in 
this way just 43 minutes, the Marengo and her consorts ceased 

* See ■ 
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firing, hauled their wind, and stood away under all sail to the 
^tward. ^ 

At 2 p. M. the &rl-Camden made the signal for a general 
chase, and the Indiameu pursued the French admiral until 4 
P. M . ; when, considering the immense property at stake, and 
fearing that his chaige might be carried too far from the mouth 
of the Straits of Malacca, Commodore Dance made the signal 
to tack, which was immediately obeyed. At 8 a. m. the British 
ships anchored in a situation to enter the Straits in the morning, 
and soon lost sight of the squadron of M. Linois. The follow- 
ing is the French admiral’s account of the defeat which he ac- 
knowledges to hpe experienced. “The headmost enemy’s 
ship, having sustained some damage, bore away ; but, supported 
by those astern, again brought her broadside to bear, and, as 
well as the othem, kept up a very spirited fire. The ships which, 
had tacked rejoined those which were engaging us, and three of 
tlie first engaged ships manoeuvred to double our rear, while the 
remainder of the fleet, crowding sail and bearing up, evinced an 
intention to sunuund us.* By this manoeuvre the enemy would 
hpe rendered my situation very dangerous. The superiority of 
his foice was ascertained, and I had no longer to deliberate upon 
the part I should take to avoid the consequences of an unequal 
engagement: profiting by the smoke, I hauled up to port, and 
steering east-north-east, I increased my distance from the enemy, 
who continued the pursuit of the squadron for three hours, dis- 
chaiging at it several ineffective broadsides.”t 
The Royal-George had one man killed and one wounded, and 
received several shot in the hull, and more in her sails; compa- 
ratively tnfling casualties, considering that she bore the brunt of 
action, and was so long engaged. Few shot touched either 
the Granges or the Earl-Camden ; and no other loss or damage 
appears to have been sustained by the British durino- this three- 
«uartm of ^ hour’s partial cannonade. The fire of the Roval- 
Georp, and the three or four ships in her wake, being chiefly 
%nggingof the French ships, did not, adcordin^ 
hmois, mjure a person .on board of them. ® 

With respect to the armament of the 16 Indiamen thus 
drawn up m hne-of-lmttle, they carried from 30 to 36 guns 
each ; but the strpgest of them was not a match for the Semil- 
tente, and some them would have found it difficult to avoid 
Berc^u. Some of the ships carried upon the 
^ Iff-pounders, or “cannonades,” wwghiog 

about .,8 cwt. and of very little use : guns of this descriptioij 

’ Trois OBux avaient dcs proriiiiiBrs Dris cart 

® annoufait le projet de nous 

t See Appendix, No. 
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iadeedj .have long since been exploded. Ten IS-poninder .'car- 
fonades on the quarterdeck made up the 36 ^uns. Others of 
the ships^ and those among the largest, mounted long 12 and 6 
pounders. No one of the crews, we believe, exceeded 140 men, 
and that number included Chinese, Lascars, &c. Moreover, in 
fitting the ships, so much more attention had been paid to stow- 
age than to the means of attack and defence, that one and 
sometimes two butts of water w^ere lashed between the guns, 
and the decks in general greatly lumbered. Of the force of the 
French ships it will be sutficient to say that the Marengo, Belle- 
Poule, and Semillante w-ere armed as Nos. 4, 5, and 7 in the 
small table at p. 54 of the first volume. The force of the Ber- 
ceau has already appeared,^ and that of the brig is too insigni- 
ficant to notice. 

The promptitude and firmness of Commodore Dance and his 
brave associates undoubtedly saved from capture a rich and 
valuable fleet. The slightest indecision in him or them would 
have encouraged the French admiral to persevere in his attack ; 
and, had he done so, no efforts, however gallant and judicious, 
could have prevented a part of the fleet at least from failing into 
his hands. It would be uncharitable to call in question the 
courage of Rear-admiral Linois: one must therefore suppose 
that it was, as be has stated, the warlike appearance of those 
16 ships, the regularity of their manceuvres, and the boldness of 
their advance, that led the French admiral to doubt whether a 
part of them were not national cruisers ; more especially, as it 
was an uncommon occurrence, during a war, for an East-India 
fleet to be without the protection of one or more powerful king^s 
ships. 

The commanders, officers, and crews of the respective ships, 
that had thus distinguished themselves, were liberally rewarded 
by the East-India Company, as well as by the committee for 
managing the Patriotic Fund.f Commodore Dance, also, as 
he well merited, received from his late majesty the honour of 
knighthood. Among the sums of money voted to Sir Nathaniel 
were 5000/. by the Bombay Insurance Society; and the answer 
of thanks returned by the commodore contains the following* 
passage: Placed, by the adventitious circumstances of se- 

^ Seep. 54. 

f This truly named Patriotic Fund/’ originated at a meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Lloyd’s ColFee-liouse, held on the "20th of July, 1803, Brook Wat- 
son, esq. in the chair. The object is explained in the third resolution: 
“That to animate the efforts of our defenders by sea and land, it Ls expedient 
to raise by the patriotism of the community at large, a suitable fund for their 
comfort and relief— for the purpose of assuaging the anguish of their wounds, 
■or palliating in some degree the more weighty misfortune of the loss of limbs 
— of alleviating the distresses of the widow and orphan — of smoothing the 
1>row of sorrow for the fell of dearest relatives, 'tfceifropaof unhappy indigence 

helpless — and ofigrattfehig licmouj^ie badges ei 

fe successful exerti®!®- lof m \ ^ 
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Bionty of service and absence of convoy, in the cMef comniand 
01 the fleet intrusted to my care, it has been my good fortune to 
have been enabled, by the firmness of those by whom I was 
supported, to perform my trust not only with fidelity, but with- 
out loss to my employers. Public opinion and public rewards 
Imve already far outrun my deserts ; and I cannot but be sensible 
that the liberal spirit of my generous countrymen has measured 
what they are pleased to term their grateful sense of my conduct, 
rather by the particular utility of the exploit, than by any indi- 
vidual merit I can claim,'’ Here is an instance of modesty and 
candour, as exemplary as it is rare; and which sheds an addi- 
tional lustre upon the character of Sir Nathaniel Dance.^ 

On the 19th of February the British 14-gun brig-sloop Drake, 
und^ the temporary command of Lieutenant William King of 
the Centaur, vvhile cruising off the port of Trinite on the north 
side ot the island of Martinique, discovered in the harbour, 
taking in cargoes in defiance of the blockade, two American 
pngs and a schooner, moored within pistol-shot of a fort mount- 
ing three French 24-pounders. Being determined to make an 
^0 cutout these vessels, Lieutenant King despatched 
the boats of the Drake, under the orders of Lieutenant William 
Cumpston, assisted by Mr, William Robson, the master, upon 
inat service. 1 he three American vessels were gallantly boarded 
and taken possession of, in the face of a heavy fire from the fort, 
and from two field-pieces; but, having no wind, Lieutenant 
i^umpston and his party could only succeed in bringing out the 
sclmoner, which was accomplished without loss. 

On the night of the 24th Lieutenant King himself, with 21 
seamen and nine marines, landed and spiked the guns at the 
fort aiid the two field-pieces, with the loss of one seaman killed, 
and Lieutenant Cumpston and one seaman slightly wounded. 

On the night of the 4th of March the ba^e and pinnace of 



J Muuci Luyoruers or Lieutenant Thomas 

P unsuccessful attempt to cut 

schooner Curieuse, lying chain-moored 
clo^ under a fort at the town of St. Pierre. The scLonT had 

^iLir^dr'tiS ngged out her sweeps 

on eacii side, traced her boarding-nettings to her lower ma<rt 

the securest manner. Not- 

&s *wf if I suns and mus- 

A schooner herself, as from a partv of 

soldiers drawn up on the beach, from the neighbouring forte 

PmblTlnd P and several smaller veslels, Lieftenant 

^urber and those under him gallantly boarded and carried the 

Sdte’hvlhrchr®'’ ^"■^^ablescut, than the scholer, 

h«mh t£ ^ ^ f’ ’■“““d “d grounded upon the 

to de,kf r sustained obliged Lieutenant 

l^urber to desist from any further attempts ; and the two boats 
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got back to the Blenheim, with one seaman, and two marines 
killed, five officers (names not reported), 11 seamen, and three 
marines wounded, and three seamen missing. * 

On the morning of the 13th of March the British 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate Emerald, Captain James O'Brien, observed a 
French privateer-schooner, on account of inability to work up 
to St.“Pierre's, run in and anchor close under a battery at Seron, 
just within the Pearl rock at the western extremity of Marti- 
nique. As the frigate herself, being considerably to leeward, 
was unable to reach the spot in time, Captain O'Brien de- 
spatched the armed sloop Fort-Diamond, with Lieutenant 
Thomas JForrest and 30 volunteers, to attempt the service; and, 
in order TO take off the attention of the battery from the move- 
ments of the sloop, he sent in a different direction the frigate's 
boats, joined by two from the 44-gun ship Pandour, which had 
Just hove in sight. 

Having reached the anchorage, Lieutenant Forrest dashed in, 
and laid the French schooner on board, the crew of which, 
amounting to about 60 whites and blacks, after discharging her 
broadside and a volley of musketry, fled over the side to the 
shore. By the force with which the Fort-Diamond struck the 
schooner, the chain, by which the latter had fastened herself to 
the shore, was broke, and about 20 feet of it remained hanging 
at her bows. The prize proved to be the privateer Mosambique, 
armed with ten 18-pounder carronades, commanded by Captain 
Vallentes, and fitted for a three months' cruise. This very 
gallant exploit was performed with so trifling a loss, as one 
master’s mate (Mr. Hall) and one seaman wounded. 

On the 14th of March, in the morning, the British brig-sloop 
Drake, still commanded by Lieutenant William King, cruising 
off Englishman's Head, island of Guadaloupe, fell in with a 
French privateer-schooner, and a large ship in company, appa- 
rently her prize, but was unable to overtake either until the ship 
ran herself on shore near the batteries of the Hayes. The Drake 
now endeavoured to cut off the schooner ; but, having had her 
main topmast shot away and her rigging much damaged, was 
unable to effect her object. About this time another ship hove 
in sight ill the offing, and appeared to be steering as if also with 
the intention to run on shore. Despatching two boats, under 
the orders of Mr. Robson the master, to watch the first ship, 
now observed to be again afloat, with directions to attack her, 
should she endeavour to escape, Lieutenant King made sail after 
and recaptured the ship in the offing, an English merchantman, 
valuably laden. 

The Drake's two boats, meanwhile, pulled in towards the 
ship in-shore, the crew of which, except one man who had not 
time to effect his escape, abandoned her as the former approached* 
Possession of the ship, which had 18 guns mounted and was 
very large, was thus easily obtaiue#|, half an hour she 
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Hew lip, killing one master’s ^ mate, three seaeieiij and one., 
marine, and mortally woimdiiig Mr. Robson, who expired a few 
hours afterward??, and badly woueding several of the small party 
belonging to the tw'o ' boats. In all- cases, where a vessel is 
abandoned in this way, treacherj* should be suspected, and the 
magazine be quickly examined. There can be little doubt that 
the fellow who was behind his comrades, had laid the train 
which produced the fatal explosion. 

On the I vth of March the British 16-gun brig-sloop Penguin, 
Captain George Blorris, cruising off Senegal bar, chased and 
drove upon it the French privateer-schooner Renommee of 12 
long 6-poiinders and 87 men, belonging to Senegal. Owing to 
the continuance of the surf, no opportunity occurred o§ making 
an attempt to destroy her until the morning of the 24th. At 
this time the Renommee had shifted her position, from the efforts 
apparently of two armed schooners, which, since the preceding* 
evening, had dropped down to the mouth of the river, and now 
lay within 200 yards of her. 

Standing as close in as the shoalness of the water would admit, 
the Penguin opened a fire upon the three vessels ; but, although 
shot were exchanged for an hour and a half, the brig could not 
get near enough to force the two schooners to retire up the ri ver. 
At 10 p.M., therefore, Captain Morris despatched the jolly boat, 
under the command of Lieutenant Charles Williams, with 
directions to endeavour to destroy the grounded schooner ; a 
service which was executed in the ablest manner before 1 a!m. 
on the 25th, and that without any loss on the part of the British! 

On the 23d of March, the British 18-gun ship-sloop Osprey, 
Captain George Younghusband, cruising on the Windward-isWd 
station, discovered in the south-west quarter, and immediately 
chased, the French frigate-built privateer Egyptienne, of 36 
guns. Captain Placiard, with three merchant ships under her 
wnvoy. As soon as the Osprey had arrived within hail, the 
Egyptienne hoisted her colours and fired her broadside. This 
was instantly returned, and the two ships continued in close 
mUon for one hour and 20 minutes; at the end of which time 
the Egyptienne ceased firing, and began to make off; and her 
^nvoy to separate on different courses. To the reo^ret of the 
Bntish offices and crew, it was soon found that t1ie French 
ship, even with her topsails on the cap, outsailed their vessel, 
ihe Osprey, however, continued the chase, until the Egyptienne 
disappeared in the dark. 

The force of the Osprey consisted of 16 carronades, 32- 
pounders and two sixes, with a complement of 120 men and 
hoys : that of the Egyptienne was 36 guns, French 12 and 6 
pounders, with a crew on board of 24B men. The one ship 
mpa^red and the other, which was formerly the nation^ 

^ ^ ToI.lL p* §94 m& 
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frigate Railleuse,*' since gi^en or sold to some merchants at 
Bordeaux, 857 tons. , The Osprey, sustained a loss of one maa 
killed and 16 Vv’ouiided, and was a good deal damaged in her 
sails and rigging. Tiieioss on board the Egyptiemie, as after- 
wards ascertained, amoonted out of a crew of 248 men and boys'^ 
to eight men killed and 19 wounded ; and the ship herself was 
¥ery much cut by shot in hull, masts, sails, and rigging : a proof 
that the Osprey's carroiiades had been discharged with quickness 
and precision. 

It is exploits like these that afford examples of gallantry in 
the true import of the word. Had Captain Youiigliusband, on 
discovering the size and strength of the Egyptieone, forborne to 
attack hir, no imputation would have rested on his professional 
character. But he had a higher sense of the duties of a 
British naval commander : he chose to wrestle with his powerful 
antagonist; and so vigorous and effective was his attack, that 
nothing but lightness of heel saved the Egyptienne from be- 
coming his prize. In such a creditable encounter we must not 
omit to state, that Lieutenant Francis Augustus Collier was 
second in command of the Osprey. 

On the 25th, in the forenoon, this same Egyptienne fell in 
with the British M-guii ship-sloop Hippomenes (ten long 12^ 
and 2 long 8 pounders, and two 24-pounder carronades, all Dutch 
caliber), Captain Conway Shipley, and mistaking her probably,, 
for the ship she had been so beaten by two days before, crowded 
sail to get off. The Hippomenes pursued, and, after an arduous 
chase of 54 hours, and a running fight of three hours and 20 
minutes more, came up with and captured, the French ship. 
The Egyptienne struck the moment the sloop got fairly along- 
side ; and, owing to her feeble resistance, inflicted no greater 
loss on the Hippomenes than slightly wounding one person,. 
Mr. John Lloyd, a master’s mate. 

The bold front and rational confidence of the Egyptienne in 
the beginning of the one action, and her panic-struck behaviour 
and hasty flight in that of the other, occasion the principal differ- 
ence in the merits of the two. The conduct of Captain Shipley 
was much enhanced by his readiness to do justice to the per- 
formance of bis brother-commander of the Osprey, whose 
gallantry,’’ he says, astonished tiiem.” It is probabledhat M. 
Placiard found a difficulty in persuading the merchants of 
Bordeaux again to place him in the command of one of their 
'.'■.privateers* 

Being 30 years old and much broken in her sheer, the 
Egyptienne w^as purchased into the British service merely as a 
prison-ship. Her name was hbanged to Antigua ; and she wa^ 
stationed at English harbour in the island of that name. 

On the 24th of March the British ship-sloop Wolverine, of 13 

# See ' 
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guns * Captain Henry Gordon, being i» latitude 48° 15' north, 

and longitude 23° 16' west, on her way to Newfoundland with 
€ight merchant Vessels under her protection, discovered to the 
eastward, which was directly to windward, two large sail bearing 
down for the convoy. At 2h. 30 m. p. m. the strangers were 
made out to be vessels of force, and soon afterwards to be 
enemies. Finding it to be their intention to cut off the rear of 
the convoy, the Wolverine tacked ; and, as she stood on between 
the latter pid them, signalled the merchantmen to make the 
oest of then* way into port. 

At 4 P. M., having arrived within half gun-shot of the larger 
vessel, which was the French frigate-privateer Blonde, Captain 
Aregnaudeau, of 30 guns, including 24 long 8-pounders on the 
mam deck, the Wolverine hove to on the starboard tack ; where- 
upon the Blonde hauled her wind, and, after firing her broadside 
wore, with the intention, of raking the Wolverine. To frustrate 
this manmuvre, and to maintain her leeward position, which on 
account of theptreme lowness of her ports, and the consequent 

battery, was more advantajous 
Thl fel discharged a gun, wore also. 

The Blonde then hove to on the Wolverine’s larboard beam, 

commenced a heavy and well- 
directed fire w,th great guns and small arms ; which was 
Sfe nffi by the Bntish vessel with considerable spirit, althomrh 
18-pounders, in being shifted from the star- 

tbe groove, and 

remained utterly useless. In this way the action cratinued for 
50 minutes ; when, having had her rigging and sails cut to 
pieces, her wheel shot away, and her hull low down, so pierced 

Out of her complement of 76 men and boys, the Wolverine had 
tTo“eat?n“SeT q'rartermaster, Int 

uatioual ''24-gun corvette’' of 5r8d or 600 tons out 

pUmentof 240 men and boys, did not LSn™ to ,L °T 
mission of her ofBcers, sustain any greater loss tlian bfr fi f 
lieutenant mortally, and five of her l!n si ght y wounded The 

pns;ntnt^,XTlL?^^eteete‘S4t 

tdefendS^to'^h'^T^r that the shipTad 

wen aeiendeci to the last extremity, and fh?tf ’her* ^ i 

ere, we,, basely sased, by their snSil tm 

p. 31C ' ^‘faordmaiy manner in which this sloop was fitted, see vol. ii. . 
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deep. The long dur^ation of the action was not without its 
effect. The second privateer, either frooa bad sailing or bad 
management, coaid not overtake one of the eight merchant 
vessels; nor could the Blonde withdraw herself in time to do 
more than capture two of the number: the remainder effected 
their escape. . 

A 50 minutes’ close engagement between two ships so 
decidedly unequal in force entitled the weaker, although the 
vanquished party, to at least as much praise, as is usually 
bestowed upon the victor in a well-matched contest. Had the 
Blonde been a national ship, and even w^orse armed, worse 
manned, and worse fought than she was. Captain Gordon and 
his first lieutenant would have been promoted for their gallantry, 
and the conduct of all on board the Wolverine been held up as 
an example of the devotedness of British seamen in upholding 
the honour of their flag, and in protecting the commercial 
interests of their country. But, as it was a privateer, a paltry 
privateer,” in the words of the Annual Register, which had 
captured the king’s ship, the action of the Wolverine and Blonde 
was considered to be discreditable to the former, and therefore 
not worthy to be recorded in the annals of the British navy. To 
make success the sole criterion of merit is as unj ust, as it is dis- 
couraging : where, then, is the stimulus to persevere in an 
almost hopeless, or even in a barely doubtful cause ; and what 
more can a seaman do, than stand to his gun until his vessel 
sinks under him ? 

This is as the account stands in our first edition; and, 
although not a line of the details here given is to be found in 
any other publication, we may usefully add the following from 
the work of a contemporary, published since ; and to whom, we 
believe, that information on the subject was granted which was 
refused to us. Captain Gordon, though many years a pri- 
soner, was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and, on his 
return to England, most honourably acquitted by the sentence 
of a court-martial.”^ The admiralty list informs us, that Captain 
Gordon was made post on the 8th of April, 1805: it was this 
lapse of nearly 13 months, and our unacquaintance, for the 
reason already stated, with the requested particulars of his case, 
which occasioned us to suppose that Captain Gordon had not 
been rewarded in the manner he deserved. 

On the 26th of March the British 36-giin frigals Apollo, 
Captain John William Taylor Dixon, and 28-gun frigate Carys- 
fort, Captain Robert Faoshawe, sailed from the Cove of Cork 
with 69 merchant vessels under convoy, bound to the West- 
Indies. On the 2d of April, at 3 a. m., while steering south-^ 

^ Bren ton, vol. iii., p, 391. The complement of the Blonde is here 
reduced to “ 180 men but, in confirmation of the accuracy of our account, 
we may state, that the ship was captured by the British a few months after- 
wards with 240 men on board. 
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south-east with a strong south-west gale, 40 the astonishment of 
eveiy person on board, the Apollo struck the ground. The ship 
continued striking very heavily, and making much water : in. 
about 10 minutes, however, the Apollo beat over the shoal, and 
having lost her rudder, could not be steered. The ship then put 
before the wind, but, from the quantity of water she had made, 
and was still making, with every probability of soon foundering. 
In about five minutes, the Apollo struck the ground again, and 
continued striking with such tremendous shocks, that it was 
feared the ship would instantly go to pieces. The three masts 
were then cut away, and the ship fell on the starboard side with, 
her gunwale under water. The violence with which the ship 
struck the ground, and the weight of the guns, those on the 
quarterdeck tearing away the bulwarks, soon made the frigate a 
perfect wreck abaft : only four or five guns, therefore, could be 
fired to alarm the convoy and give notice of danger. 

Most of the officers and men were entirely naked, the captain 
among the rest ; and who stood upon the cabin skylight grating, 
holding fast by the stump of the mizenmast, and making use of 
every soothing expression which could have been suggested to 
encourage men in so perilous a situation. Daylight, which ap- 
peared at about 4 h. SO m., discovered the land, at the distance 
of about £00 yards, a long sandy beach reaching to Cape Morr- 
dego, three leagues to the southward. At the same time the 
melancholy sight presented itself of between 20 and 30 sail of 
the convoy on shore both to the northward and southward, 
and several of them perfect wrecks. An appearance of the ship’s 
parting occasioned the crew, or the 220 that remained (about 20 
having perished betw een decks and otherwise), by the captain’s 
orders to remove to the forepart of the ship ; and, soon after- 
wards, the Apollo parted at the gangways. Several officers and 
men, who attempted to swum on shore, were drowned. About 
30, however, succeeded in reaching the shore upon planks and 
spars: among them were Lieutenant Edward Harvey, and Mr. 
Callam, master’s mate. The succeeding night was a dreadful 
^ one, many old men and boys, including two young midshipmen, 
dying through hunger and fatigue. During the whole of it 
Captain Dixon remained upon tlTe bowsprit. 

We shall give the remainder of the melancholy details in the 
words of one of the officers of the ship : « Tuesday mornino- pre- 
sented us no better prospect of being relieved from the ja°ws of 
death, the wind blowing stronger, and the sea much more tur- 
bulent About noon, this day, our drooping spirits were some- 
wfiat raised by seeing Lieutenant Harvey and Mr. Callam 
hoisting out a boat from one of the merchant ships to come 
to the assistance of their distressed shipmates. 'They several 
toes attempted to launch her through the surf, but beinga very 
eayy boat, and the sea on the beach acting so powerfully 
against them, they could not possibly efiect it, though assisted 
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by nearly 100 of the vfiemhmt sailors and Portuguese peasants. 
Several men went upon rafts this day, made from pieces of the 
wreck, but not one soul reached, the shores the wind having 
shifted, and' the current setting out, they were ail driven to sea;; 
among whom was our captain, who, about three in the afternoon, 
went oil the jib-boom with three seamen; anxious to save the 
remainder of the ship’s company, and too sanguine of getting 
safe on shore, lie ventured upon the spar, saying, on jumping 
into the sea, ‘ My lads, HI save you ail.’ In a few seconds he 
lost his hold of the spar, wliich he could not regain : he drifted 
to sea, and perished. Such was also the fate of the three brave 
Yolimteers who followed his fortune. The loss of our captain; 
who, until now, had animated the almost lifeless crews ; as well 
as the noble exertions of Lieutenant Harvey and Mr. Callaoi, to 
launch the boat, not succeeding, every gleam of hope vaoislied, 
and we looked forward for certain death the ensuing night, not 
only from cold, hunger, and fatigue, but the expectation of the 
remaining part of the wreck going to pieces every moment. Had 
not the Apollo been a new and well-built ship, that small portion 
of her could never have resisted the waves and stuck so well 
together, particularly as all the after part from the chess-trees 
was gone, the starboard bow under w^ater, the forecastle deck 
nearly perpendicular, the weight of the guns hanging to the 
larboard bulwark on the inside, and the bower and spare 
anchors on the outside, which it was not prudent to cut away, 
as they afforded resting places to a considerable number of men, 
there being only the tore channels and cathead, where it was 
possible to live in, and about which were stowed upwards of loO 
men : it being impracticable to continue any longer in the head, 
or upon the bowsprit, by reason of the breakers washing com- 
pletely over those places. The night drawing on, the wind 
increasing, frequent showers of rain, the sea washing over us, 
and looking every instant for the forecastle giving way, when we 
must all have perished together, afforded a spectacle truly de- 
plorable, the bare recollection of which even now makes mO' 
Bhudder. The piercing cries of the people this dismal night, at 
every sea coming over them, which happened every two minutes, 
were pitiful in the extreme; the water running from the head 
down all over the body, keeping us continually wet This 
shocking night, tlie remaining strength of every person was ex- 
erted for his individual safety. From the crowding so close 
together in so narrow a compass, and the want of something to 
moisten their mouths, several poor wretches were suffocated, 
which frequently reminded me of the black hole, with this only 
difference, that these poor sufferers were confined by strong 
wails, we by water; the least movement without clinging fast 
would have launched m into eternity. Some unfortunate 
wr-etefees drank salt water, several tJieirowa urine, some chewed 
leather, myself and many lead, from which we 
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conceived we found considerable relief, by reason of its drawing 
the saliva, which we swallowed. In less than an hour after the 
ship first struck*the ground, all the provisions were underwater, 
and the ship a wreck, so that it was impossible to procure any 
part. After the most painful night that it is possible to con- 
ceive, on daylight appearing, we observed Lieutenant Harvey 
and Mr. Callam again endeavouring to launch the boat. Several 
attempts were made without success, a number of men belong- 
ing to the merchant ships being much bruised and hurt in assist- 
ing; alternate hopes and fears now pervaded our wretched 
minds ; fifteen men got safe on shore this morning, on pieces of 
the wreck. — About three in the afternoon of Wednesday the 4th 
we had the inexpressible happiness of seeing the boat launched 
through the surf, by the indefatigable exertion of the above 
officers, assisted by the masters of the merchant ships, with a 
number of Portuguese peasants, who were encouraged by Mr. 
Whitney, the ErTtish consul from Figuiera. All the crew theii 
remaining on the wreck were brought safe on shore, praisincy 
God for a happy deliverance from a shipwreck which has never 
Lad its parallel. As soon as I stept out of the boat, I found 
several persons whose humanity prompted them to offer me sus- 
tenance, though improperly, in spirits, which I avoided as much 
as possible. Our weak state may be conceived, when it is con- 
sidered that we received no nourishment from Sunday to Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and continually exposed to the fury of the 
watery elements. After eating and drinking a little, I found 
myself weaker than before, occasioned, I apprehend, from having 
been so long without either. Some men died soon after getting 
on shore, from imprudently drinking too large a quantity of 
spirits. All the crew were in a very weak and exhausted state 
the greater part being badly bruised and wounded. About 40 
sail of merchant ships were wrecked at the same time on this 
dreadful beach. Some ships sunk with all their crew and 
almost every ship lost from two to twelve men each : yet the 
- situation of the remainder was not equal to that of the’ frioate’s 
ships company, as the merchant ships drawing a less draui^htof 
water, were mostly driven close on the shore, and no person 
remained on board them after the first morning. The masters 
of the merchant ships had tents upon the beach, and some nro- 
visions they had saved from the wrecks, which they very gene- 
company ”* *^*^*^'^’ ®very assistance to the Apolloi ship’s 

Fortunately for the remainder of the convoy. Captain Fan- 
shawe, without signal, wore just as it grew dark; and, with all 
the ships who were near enough to see and adopt her change of 
course, the Carysfort arrived in safety at Barbadoes. of the 

Aaf number 

that perudied from the merchant vessels was comparatively in- 
Significant^ for the reason already given* ^ 
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On tile 28tli of March the British 18-gua brig-sloop Scorpion^ 
Captain George Nicholas Hardinge, having b^en detached by 
Rear-ad niiral Thomborough to reconnoitre the Vlie passage 
into the Texel, discovered two Dutch brig-corvettes at anchor in 
the road. At the outermost, which was the Atalaiite, of 16 
long 1 2«pounders, Captain Hardinge resolved to make a dash 
with his boats ; an attack by the Scorpion herself being imprac- 
ticable, owing to the numerous shoals that surround the entrance. 
On the 31st, just as a favourable opportunity occurred, and the 
men were about to embark, the British 14-guii ship-sloop Beaver, 
Captain Charles Pelly, joined company. The latter, at his 
urgent request, was permitted to serve under Captain Hardinge ; 
and at 9 h. 30 m. p. m., three boats from the Scorpion, and two 
from the Beaver, containing between them about 60 officers and 
men, pushed off from the first-named sloop. 

Having the flood-tide in their favour, the boats, in two hours, 
arrived alongside of the Atalante, who had her boarding-nettings 
traced up, and was fully prepared to resist the attack. Captain 
Hardinge was the first man that leaped on board. His boat 
was promptly supported by the others ; and such was the im- 
petuosity of the assault, that many of the Dutchmen quitted 
their quarters and ran below, leaving to us/’ says Captain 
Hardinge, in a private letter, ‘^Hhe painful duty of combating 
those w4iom we respected the most.’’ These, the remainder of a 
crew on board of 76, after a short but severe conflict, in which 
they had their commander and three seamen killed, their first 
lieutenant, two other officers, and eight seamen badly wounded, 
were overpowered. The British then set about securing the 
hatches, which the party below, headed by a lieutenant, re- 
peatedly attempted to force. The Dutch officer, however, re- 
ceiving a desperate wound, his men relaxed their efforts, and at 
length surrendered. Of the five boats employed, those of the 
Scorpion only sustained any loss; and that was comparatively 
trifling, amounting to only one lieutenant (Buckland Stirling 
Bluett), the sloop’s master (Woodward Williams), one midship- 
man (Edmund Jones), and two seamen wounded. 

The above private letter from Captain Hardinge contains some 
interesting particulars, not less illustrative of the writer’s gal- 
lantry than of his goodness of heart. The decks,” he says, 
were slippery in consequence of rain; so that, grappling with 
my first opponent, a mate of the watch, I fell, but recovering 
my position, fought him upon equal terms, and killed him. I 
then engaged th^e captain, as brave a man as any service ever 
boasted: he had almost killed one of my seamen. To my 
shame be it spoken, he disarmed me, and was on the point of 
killing me, when a seaman of mine,” as Captain H. thought 
at the time, but it was Mr. Williams, the master of the Scorpion, 
came up, rescued me at the peril of his own life, and enabled 
me to recover my sword. At the men were come 
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from the boats, and were in possession of the deck. Two were 
going- to fall ufipn the captain at once. I ran up, held them 
back, and then adjured him to accept quarter. With inflexible 
heroism he disdained the gift, kept us at bay, and compelled us 
to kill him. He fell, covered with honourable wounds.” 

Having, in the manner related, possessed themselves of the 
Ataiante, the British had another enemy to combat : a sudden 
pie from an advei-se quarter frustrated all their attempts to put 
to sea from the road. Captain Hardinge now secured his 
prisoners; stationed his men at the Atalante’s guns, got the 
pwdCT on deck, and made every arrangement to attack the other 
putch brig. The dawn of day, however, showed the latter at 
too great a distance to be approached, especially as the o-ale had 
not in the least abated. In this perilous state the British re- 
mained fm- 48 hours; during- which, two of their boats had 
broken aorift, and two others had swamped alongside of the 

a mS. r ^ ^ Atalante made 

diE t fhnJ fi‘ * navio-ation so 

object ' ‘ accomplish their 

bearings, was an exploit worthy of British 

pleased to conduct will be 

p eased to learn, that the ofheer who had so judiciouslv olanupd 

and so gallantly led on to, the attack, together EK w 

3*i^ts^reTelf promoted^. Lieutenant Bluett, 

also, as he aell merited, was made a commander A sten in 

p«t-rank is frequently not without its alloy: Captain HardiiJo-e 
^ longer qualified to command a sloop, was oblfo-ed to auit the 
a line brig of 384 tona,j„st £ncl.ed XfcTapS 
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Lieuteiiaat William 'Martiii Leake, was fallen in with, engaged^, 
boarded,aiid after a stout struggle, .and the loss qfiier comaiander 
and man jolliers of her small cre\y carried,., by the French xebee- 
primteer Es'pe.ra.!ice, of 150. tons, 'lO' guns (represented, by the 
ship that afterwards captured her, as 24 and 12 pounders/’ 
probably carronades), and a crew of 54 men, commanded by 
Captain Escoffier..' The Swift, it appears, wm carrying despatches 
to Vice-admiral Lord Nelson off Toulon 5 but which, we rather 
think (for very few, if any particulars have been published), 
were thrown overboard previously to the cutter’s capture. It 
does certainly seem strange, that, in a navy such as that of 
England, despatches to a conimander-in-chief, upon an important 
foreign station, should be forwarded by a vessel not equal in 
force to a frigate’s launch, when armed with her carronade and 
proper complement of men. 

On the 9th of April, at daylight, in latitude 7^ 44 north, and 
longitude 84^ 30' east, the British armed en flute late l2-pounder 
32-gun frigate Wilhelmina, Captain Henry Lambert, steering 
west-north- west, with the wind at north by east, and accompanied 
by the country-ship William-Petrie, laden with government 
' stores for Trincomale, and which ship the frigate, being bound 
to Madras, had been ordered to protect as far as the courses of 
the tivo remained the same, discovered a sail in the east-south- 
east steering to the eastward. Shortly afterwards the stranger 
wore and stood after the British vessels. Towards noon it fell 
calm, and the afternoon and night passed wdth very little wdnd, 
the stranger, until dark, still in sight. At daylight on the 10th, 
the wind tlien a light breeze from the north-east, and the course 
of the frigate and her charge about west half-north, the stranger 
was seen in the east by north, steering to the south-west. In a 
little time the latter hauled to the wind on the starboard tack,, 
and steered directly after the former. Observing that the vessel 
was a ship offeree, and suspecting her to be an enemy’s cruiser. 
Captain Lambert directed the master of the Wiliiam-Petrie, who 
had already arrived at the point for parting company, to alter 
Lis course after dark, and make the best of his way to the port 
of his destination. 

The jury-rig alone of an armed en flute ship of war is a great 
deception, and it is generally in the power of the captain to give 
a mercantile appearance to the hull of his vessel. This was par- 
ticularly the case in regard to the Wilhelmina, she being a ship 
of Dutch construction. It was the disguised appearance of the 
Wilhelmina, that induced the stranger, who we may now intro- 
duce as the French frigate-privateer Psych4,of 35* guns, Captain 
Trogoff, after reconnoitring as she had done, boldly to approach, 
with the determination of attacking the supposed Indiaman* 
At 6 p. M. came on a squall with rain through which, in her 
mgemtss to dose with the latter,- -the Psyehe carried all saiL 
At 6 h. 45 m., it being dark Wilhelmina, who^ to 
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ho?e fn previously shortened sail, 

toner?) ] 1 f- * 1 ^ the IViIhelniina filled, and, lowering her 
th^^P ] ^ driver, continued under easy sail, discovering 
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lielmilia broliglit lier larboard broadside to bear; and presently 
tbe Psyche e?mced an inteotion to board th^ British frigate 
upon tile quarter ; but, on seeing that the latter was prepared to 
repel the attempt, the Psyche put her helm a-starboard and 
sheered off. A furious conoonade was now maintained on both 
sides, the yard-arnis nearly locking, until the Psyche, ranging 
ahead, crossed her opponent’s bows. In practising this ma- 
nceuvre, the Psyche brought herself in the wind ; but by throw- 
ing her beadsai is aback, and keeping her after yards square or 
shivering, the French ship paid off‘: not, however, until the 
Wilhelmina, with her starboard guns, had poured in a raking fire 
astern. After this the two ships again got parallel to each 
other, and again engaged so closely, that the yards were over- 
hanging; when, at 7 a. m., profiting by her more perfect state 
aloft, and her very superior powers of sailing, the Psyche ceased 
firing, crowded all the canvass she could spread, and stood away 
to the south-east. 

This being an action during the progress of which the com- 
batants frequently changed positions, the details of it will be 
better understood by a reference to the following diagram : 






^h.OOir. 




r->r 




111 calculated, indeed, was the Wilhelmina fora chase, either 
from or towards an enemy. Her main topmast was down ; her 
bowsprit wounded in two, and her foremast in 10 places; her 
fore and main yards, and her main and mizen masts were also 
wounded, and her lower rigging and all her boats more or less 
damaged. Her aftermost forecastle bits were shot away, and 
her hull was pierced with shot in several places, A Captain 
Wright, of the India-service, was on board the Psyche during 
the engagement, and subsequently mentioned, that the Wilhel- 
mina’s shot, comparatively small as they were, had reduced the 
privateer to nearly a sinking state ; the latter, at the close of 
the action, having seven feet water in her hold, a circumstance 
that sufficiently explains termination* * 
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Wilhelmina had her boatswain 
It mav'^herp^h'”^*^ seamen slightly wounded. 
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pursued . iier , route, to the road' -of Madras,, where^ she safely 
arrived ; and, as an additional proof of the discomfited state of 
the Psyche, the William-Petrie, whose cargo was valued at 
40,0004 steiiing, althoogli not wholly out of sight at the com* 
iBencement of the action, also arrived in safety at Triocomale. 

Captain Lambe.rt’s gallantry was -rewarded, as it well merited, 
by immediate promotion to post-rank ; and he was appointed to 
the command of the 12-pounder 32-gan frigate Terpsichore, one 
of the British cruisers upon the eastern station. In so credit-^ 
able an action we are pleased in being able to state, that the two 
lieutenants of the Wilhelmina were George Tippet and George 
Phillimore, and her master Thomas Curtis. 

From the details already given, it is evident that the character 
of this action mainly depends upon the actual, in contradistinction 
to the nominal, force of the combatants. For instance, call the 
Wilhelmina a British 12-’pounder 32- gun frigate, or a frigate 
32 guns/^ and you arm her, according to the admiralty-order 
fixing her establishment, with 38 guns, including six 24-pounder 
carronades, and with a crew of 215 men and boys. Call the 
Psyche even large, or a ‘'^frigate-built” privateer, and 
you will scarcely raise her, in the reader's estimation, above the 
Bel lone, beaten off’ by the Milbrook, or the Blonde that captured 
tlie Wolverine. Even suppose the reader to rank the “large 
French frigate-built privateer” with the Egyptienne, beaten off 
by the Ospre}^, and afterwards captured by the Fiippomenes, you 
have already made the implied full-armed Wilhelmina more than 
a match for her, and have therefore reduced the exploit of a 
British frigate far beneath that confessedly performed by a. 
British sloop. Omit the name of the privateer, lengthen the 
duration of the action, and mistate the mode of its termination * 
and you convert that which, if not a conquest, was decidedly a 
victory, into a censurable defeat. It is with us an invariable rule^, 
not to state, without showing, that an action is gallant, or an 
officer a “ hero.” Above all things, we avoid making such an 
assertion when our own details, few as they may be, prove 
directly the reverse. These remarks premised, we subjoin the 
account of the Wilhelmina's action, as it stands in the work of a 
eonteiiiporary, 

“ Captain Henry Lambert commanded the Wilhelmina, of 
Biirty-two guns, an old Dutcli-buiit frigate, without one quality 
to recommend her as a ship of war, unless it were that of looking 
so unlike one in every respect that the enemy fearlessly ap- 
jFoached her, and by that means were sometimes captured when 
a chase would have ended in disappointment. This ship, in the 
month of April, 1804, fell in, off the east ade of Ceylon, with a 
ho'ge French frigale-biiilt privateer, whidi she engaged with 
great obstinacy and fury for three when the Frenchmaa 
being much disabled, and the Britkb frigate still more so, they 
separated, nor was. the paiwpf'.|iM» hero to* renew 
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having so much the advantage of him in 
point of sailing.”* ° 

2 .t noon, the British ship-sloop Hippo- 
menes,t now commanded by Captain Kenneth Mackenzie, 
cruising to windward of Antigua, in latitude 18^ north, and lon- 
gituoe o 8 west, with the wind at east, and her head to the 
noitinyard observed in the north-east a brig, which afterwards 
French privateer Buonaparte, Captain Paim- 
^ ^rPounders and 146 men. The peculiar con- 
stniction of the Hippomenes, a Dutch-built corvette, bad been 
nrivTt disguising her appearance, that the 

unS T’ the ship to be an African trader, bore down, 

^ -2 f 1,6 t=olours, to take possession of her. At 1 h. 30 m. 

rW + ®fi shortened sail, and the Hippomenes hauled 

Close to the wind to expedite the meeting. At 1 h. 50 m. p.m. 

opened her fire at the privateer, who had now 
cl^anged her colours to French. The latter instantly returned 

19 "fi "" the course of 10 or 

the nTn™'® Fuonaparte ranged up on the weather quarter of 

fell oi/Lard°he ^ '^*1 ^ hecoming unmanageable, 

la e?s S i °PP°"f *°PPi«g stem-on, a little abaft the 
larlv two ear Hippomenes, particu- 

the ^ ? 12, in a very few minutes did serious injury to 
the Buonaparte; while the latter, from her tops, threw stink- 
decks of the former, thereby setting her on fire 

It was at this crisis that, having to prevent the nrivateerV 
^cape caused her bowsprit to be lashed to^ his ship’s mainmast 
Captam Mackenzie called to his crew to follow h m L b“ng 
^d secure the victory. He then, followed by his officerrand' 
as he thought by at least 60 or 60 of his menf rushed upon the 
Buonaparte’s forecastle. The onset was encouSng??or She 

S?maSsr resistance, rkrelted abaft 

miirt f 5 . ® privateer’s men rallied ; and well they 
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and master, got back to the Hippomenes. The first lieutenant, 
Mr. William Pierce, and the purser, Mr. William Collmao, along 
with two seamen, were taken prisoners ; and ^lie remaining five 
lay dead upon the privateer’s deck. 

The Hippomenes had been but recently commissioned at tbe 
Dutch port in which she had surrendered to the British and 
her coiBplemeiithad been made up, partly of draughts from other 
ships of war, that is, by freeing each of them of a certain number 
of skulkers, raw hands, and incorrigible rogues, and partly of 
foreign renegadoes, who, tired of the restraints of a prison-ship 
life, gladly volunteered” their services to an enemy, from whom 
they meant to escape (and who can blame them?) the first 
opportunity. Perhaps a portion of the crew consisted of pressed 
men ; but pressed men were to be found on board of every ship 
in the British navy. Moreover pressed men have proved them- 
selves, on several occasions, among the best men in the ship. 
That they sliouid be so will not appear strange, when it is 
considered that an officer, w’here he can, presses seamen ; and, 
if he has liberty to take three men out of ten on board a mer- 
chant vessel, he does not choose the worst A pressed man or 
a volunteer, if he has the heart of an Englishman, will not suffer 
himself to be bearded by an enemy ; and it is far from impro- 
bable, that the majority of the eight or ten seamen, w'ho accom- 
panied Captain aMackeozie in boarding the privateer, and who 
suffered so heavily owing to the pusillanimity of their shipmates, 
were pressed men. Had the dastards but shown themselves on 
the brig’s forecastle, the colours, in all probability, would liave 
been hauled down ; for it is known that, before the boarding 
commenced, the privateer had lost five men killed and 15 
wounded, besides being very considerably damaged in masts, 
rigging, and hull. It was on this account that the Buonaparte 
feit no inclination to renew the combat; and, in the disabled 
state of the sloop of war’s rigging, this truly fortunate privateer 
soon effected her escape. 

It is very common for the captain of a ship, when writing the 
account of any capture unexpectedly made without a contest, to 
anticipate the prowess that would have been displayed by his 
men, had the enemy possessed strength or courage enough to 
put it to the test. Not quite three months before the affair of 
the Buonaparte, the Hippomenes, it will be recollected, had the 
singular good fortune to capture, almost without a blow, a 
French privateer of 36 guns. Captain Shipley, who then com- 
manded the Hippomenes, wrote thus in his official letter: I 
feel much pleasure in saying, the officers and men behaved with 
that coolness and intrepidity inherent in Englishmen ; and, had 
the enemy allowed them a trial alongside, I am convinced her 
superior force would not have availed them much/’ The officers 
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of the Hippomenes afterwards proved how well they had meriterl 
their captain's eulogium; but as to the men — of them, however^ 
enough has been «aid. Captain Painipeni himself must have 
despised the wretches, to whose faint-heartedness he owed the 
preservation of his ship; while the mangled bodies of their late 
comrades, still reeking upon his deck, must have taught him 
to discriminate between the counterfeit and the genuine British 
; seaman. 

On the 11th of July, at 10 p.h., three boats of the British 
18-poimder 32-gun frigate Narcissus, Captain Ross Doonelly, 
three of the 38-gun frigate Seahorse, Captain the Honourable 
‘Courtenay Boyle, and four of the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Maidstone, Captain the Honourable George Elliott, under the 
orders of Lieutenant John Thompson, first of the Narcissus, 
assisted by Lieutenants John Richard Lumley, of the Seahorse, 
Ogle Moore, of the Maidstone, and Hyde Parker, of the Nar- 
cissus, put off from the last-named frigate, to make an attack 
upon 12 settees, chiefly with cargoes on board, lying at La 
Vandour, in the bay of Hyeres, distant between four and five 
miles from the ships. The vessels were moored head and stern, 
close to the beach, to which also they were completely secured, 
and were covered by a battery of three guns. 

In the face of a tremendous fire of grape-shot and musketry, 
as well from the settees as from the battery and the houses of 
the town, Lieutenant Thompson and his party, about midnight, 
succeeded in boarding and setting fire to most of the vessels. 
One only was brought off*, and a most costly prize she was ; the 
loss on the part of the British amounting to one midshipman 
(Thomas Owen Roche), one marine, and two seamen killed, and 
one lieutenant (John Richard Lumley), one master's mate 
(Robert Mansell), three midshipmen (Thomas William Be- 
dingfieid, Thomas Alexander Watt, and John George Victor), 
16 seamen, and three marines wounded, many of them severely. 
The gallantry of attacks like these no one can dispute ; but who 
will say that, had all the 12 settees, instead of one of them, been 
brougfit off, they would have compensated for the vahmble blood 
which had been spilt? Lieutenant Lumley's was a dreadful 
wound, and one from which it was next to a miracle that he ever 
recovered. His right arm was amputated at the shoulder-joint, 
and a portion of the scapula removed with it. 

()n the 12th of July the British 18~pounder 36-gun frigate 
Aigle, Captain George Wolfe, standing in for the Cordouan 
lighthouse with a moderate breeze from the north-east, dis- 
^vered a French ship and brig steering to the southward. 
These were the Charente, of 2G long 6-pounders, four swivels, 

by Lieutenant Joseph Samson, and 
^eJoie, of eight 12-pounders" (if not carronades, more likely 
b-pounc^rs), two swivels, and 75 men, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin Gadobert; both vessels from Rochefort, but 
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last from the Gironde, hound to Bayonne, ■ the brig laden with 
cannon and ordnance 'Stores. 

At 5' p. M. the Aigle closed with the Frenclp ship and brig ; ■ 
and, from their not having altered their course, and their now 
exchanging signals and shortening sail, Captain Wolfe expected 
that they oieaiit to engage. To the surprise, however, of the 
British, the Charente and Joie, after firing their starboard 
broadsides without effect, ran upon the strand about 10 leagues 
to the southward of Cordouan, and within a stone^s throw of 
each other. The Fiencli crews then took to the boats ; but, 
these becoming swamped in the surf, many of the men were 
drowned. The Aigle immediately anchored about a mile from 
the beach, for the purpose of endeavouring to get the two ves- 
sels afloat; but the immense surf thrown up in consequence of 
a recent westerly gale rendered fruitless every effort, although, 
persevered in for a whole night and part of the next day. Cap- 
tain Wolfe was therefore obliged to destroy the French ship and 
brig ; a service which was effectually executed, under the per- 
sonal directions of Mr, Furlonger the master, and Mr, Steel the 
gunner. 

On the 15th of July, at 2h. 30 m. a.m., Cape Roman in the 
•United States of America in sight, the French ship-rigged pri- 
vateer Dame-Ambert, Captain Charles Lamarque (represented 
as a reduced officer of the French navy), saw and chased a ship 
to leeward. The latter, which was the British 14-gim ship- 
sloop Lilly, Captain William Compton, being equally desirous 
of a meeting, the two ships by 9 li. 30 m. a. m. were near enough 
for the Dame-Ambert to open her fire. The British ship, how- 
ever, w^as compelled to wait until her paltry 12-pounder carro- 
nades (not equal in effectiveness to 4-pounder long guns) could 
reach her antagonist. Having disabled the Lilly in sails and 
rigging, and considerably weakened her in crew, the Dame- 
Ambert closed, in order to finish the contest by boarding. To 
do this effectually, the Dame-Ambert, who from the entire state 
of her rigging possessed the facility of manoeuvring as she 
pleased, stationed herself in a raking position ; and, having 
swept the Lilly’s deck by her guns, lashed the sloop s bowsprit 
to her taffrail In this state the French privateer made eight 
successive attempts to board, and was gallantly repulsed in alL 
On the ninth time, having killed the Lilly’s captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and others of her principal officers, and killed or wounded 
the greater part of her remaining crew, the Dame-Ambert, j ust 
two hours and 10 minutes from the commencement of the action, 
carried the British vessel. 

The Lilly had been a Bermudian trader, and in the year 1795 
was purchased for the British navy. She .measured 200 tons, 
was armed with 14 carronades, 12-pounders, and two long fours, 
and had a complement df 60 men ^anii . ficr exact loss in 
the i action cannot now --be ascerlaiwi. #fr captain and fiMt 
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lieutenant were among the killed, which, according to the 
French accounts, amounted to a great proportion of the crew ; 
and her badly wt)unded, on the same authority, were 15 or 16, 
including all her remaining officers. The Dame-Ambert had 
been the British packet Marlborough, one of the largest in the 
service, recently captured. She was afterwards refitted at Gua- 
daloupe, and armed with 16 long French 6-pounders, and a com- 
plement of 140 men. The French say, that their crew, when 
they fell in with the Lilly (but this w^ants confirmation), was 
reduced to 75 men, and that the Dame-Ambert lost in the 
action five men killed and 11 wounded. 

Nothing but the accidental circumstance of the Lilly’s having 
three masts instead of two occasioned her not to be classed as a 
gun-brig; and truly, if she had been a gun-brig, she would 
have been one of the least effective in the service. They all 
carry carronades of an 18-pounder caliber : hers were 12-pound- 
ers, and those of the old construction, short and badly tbrmed, 
the derision of the merest tyro in naval gunnery. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the mortality- among the British officers, and 
the stigma that attaches to the capture of a king’s ship by a 
privateer, no account of this action has been published, except 
in the French papers. It is only to call things by their rigliU 
names, and that which seems a disgrace becomes, in reality, an 
honour. A defeat like the Lilly’s is more creditable than many 
a puffed-up victory, for which chaplets have been worn and 
rewards bestowed. The fact of her having been a sloop of war 
was not lost upon the captors ; and une corvette de PetaF* 
occurs in more than one place in the French account of the 
action. The prize was afterwards fitted out as a privateer, 
and named, after the Governor of Guadaloupe, General- 
Ernouf. 

On the 31st of July, at daybreak, the British 18-pounder 32- 
gun frigate Tartar, Captain Keith Maxwell, standing in to lee- 
ward of the island of Saona, West Indies, discovered from her 
mast-head a small sail, to which she immediately gave chase ; 
keeping as close as possible to leeward of the island, in order to 
prevent the latter’s escape that way, and compel her to make 
the attempt through the passage between Saona and St.-Do- 
mingo, a very narrow and intricate channel even for small 
vessels. At about 7 a. m. the chase was made out to be a 
schooner, full of men, using her sweeps to escape through the 
before-mentioned channel. By carrying ail possible sail, the 
Tartar, at 8 a. m*, got within range of shot ; but, owing to the 
short tacks she was obliged to make, could use her guns to very 
little purpose without losing ground in the chase. The schooner, 
therefore, which was the French privateer Hirondelle, Captain 
La Place, of 10 long 4-pounders and 50 men, notwithstanding 
that several of the frigate’s shot passed over her and through 
her sails, persisted in beating to windward until 10 a. m.; when. 
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having: advanced : nearly half-way np the- channel^ she came to an 
, anchor under a reef of rocks. 

Finding the Tartar to be in six fathoms^ water, without the 
possibility of anchoring in safety, or of eiffectually cannonading 
the schooner, Captain Maxwell despatched three boats, under 
the command of Lieutenant Henry Mullah, assisted by Lieute- 
nant Nicholas Lockyer and several midshipmen, all volunteers, 
to endeavour to bring out the privateer. The instant the boats 
put off, the Hirondelle hoisted her colours, fired a gun, and 
warped her broadside towards them. As the British advanced, 
the privateer opened a fire from her great guns, and, as the boats 
drew nearer, from her small arms also. In spite of this, and of 
a strong sea-breeze directly on the bows of the boats. Lieutenant 
Mullah intrepidly pulled up to the privateer ; and, after a short 
but obstinate resistance, boarded and carried her, with the loss 
only of one seaman and one marine wounded. The Hirondelle 
had nine killed and six wounded, besides three missing, sup- 
posed to have been drowned in attempting to swim on shore. 
The number of British in the boats does not appear in the 
official letter ; but, admitting they amounted to 50, or even to 
60 ofBcers and men, and that they had an 18-pounder carronade 
in the launch, still, against a vessel so 'well armed and prepared, 
and under circumstances of weather which, by retarding the 
progress of the boats, exposed them the longer to the privateer’s 
lire, the capture of the Hirondelle was highly honourable to the 
parties engaged. 

On the 12th of August, at 4h. 30 m. f. m., the British 18- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Galatea, Captain Henry Heathcote, 
cruising in the neighbourhood of Guadaloupe, ran down the 
channel between that island and the Saintes islands, with the 
intention of attempting to cut out the late British sloop of war 
Lilly, i-vhich, it was understood, had gone into the Saintes, to 
repair and refit as a French privateer. At 6 h. 30 m. p. m., ob- 
serving the Lilly at anchor in the road near the Anse a Mire, 
the Galatea hove to, hoisted out her boats, and sent them, in 
the evening, manned and armed, to execute the service. The 
boats returned soon after daylight on the 13th, without having 
been able to discover the Lilly ; but the Lilly, and all who were 
interested in defending her, had discovered them, and were making 
suitable preparations to resist an attack, should one again be 
attempted. An officer and 30 soldiers were added to the Lilly’s 
crew, and a privateer schooner, which happened to be in port, 
was moored athwart the hawse of the ship, in such a manner as 
completely to enfilade the assailants in their approach. So con- 
fident were the French in the means they had taken to repulse 
the British, that the commanding officer on shore gave orders to 
the different outposts, and to those in command at the batteries, 
not to fire or do any thing to excite a suspicion that they were 
aware of the enemy’s approach. 
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Having hoisted in - her. boats, the Galatea, who^ had dropped 
to leeward during the night, made sail and beat up, to recon- 
noitre more fuli^ the position of the Lilly* On nearing the 
road, the Galatea discovered the French privateer schooner lying 
close to the ship ; and, as a proof that there were batteries to pro- 
tect both ship and schooner, the frigate was repeatedly fired at 
with shot and shells, some of the latter bursting at no great 
distance. The Galatea continued turning to windward until 
about 10 p. M., by which time she had nearly weathered the 
Saintes. Having hove to, the frigate hoisted out four boats, 
embarked in them about 90 officers and men, armed the launch 
with an 1 8-pounder caiTonade, and then towed the boats within 
three miles north-west of the citadel. Casting themselves 
the four boats, under the command of Lieutenant Charles Hay- 
man, first of the Galatea, assisted by several other officers, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Robert Hall, of the marines, and Mr. 
Michael Biibeck, the master, pulled towards the harbour, 
hoping, under cover of the night, to surprise the object of their 
attack. 

To prevent the possibility of such an occurrence, the Lilly, or 
rather, the General-Ernouf, for that was the ship’s new name, 
had, just as it grew dark, sent one of her boats to row guard aC 
the entrance of the road. By this, the ship, the schooner, the 
forts, and the town, became fully apprized of the approach of 
the British ; who, finding no shot fired at them from the bat- 
teries, no signals of alarm made along the coast, naturally con- 
cluded that they were unseen. Eager to be the first at the post 
of danger. Lieutenant Hay man in the barge pushed ahead of 
his comiades, and, at a few minutes past 1 a. m. on the 14th, 
got nearly alongside of the Lilly. Then it was that the fire 
began. Heedless of it all, the barge, follow^ed by the other 
boats, was soon in contact with the ship. A dreadful struggle 
ensued. Lieutenant Hayman fell, mortally w^omided both by 
musketry and the bayonet; and, out of 26 or 27 officers and 
men in the barge, three only, it appears, were left free from 
dangerous wounds* The three remaining boats tried in vain to 
overcome the numerous and still increasing force opposed to 
them. After sustaining nearly an hour’s fire from great guns 
and musketry, they were compelled to turn their bows to the 
offing, leaving the barge to her fate. But the British were only 
quitting one set of foes to get within the clutches of another. 
Ihe batteries now opened their fire, and a dreadful fire it was. 
The cannonade continued, gradually slackening as the boats 
receded from the shore, until 3 h. 30 m. a. m., when it entirely 
ceased* 

Just as the day dawned, the miserable remnant of the expe- 
« dition reached the frigate* Out of about 90 officers and men, 
who had quitted the Galatea on the preceding night, not 
more than 20 returned in an unwounded state* Among the 
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killed^ besides Lieutenant Hayman., was tbe master, and Mr^ 
Wall, a midshipman; and among. the wounded were several 
officers, including Lieutenant Hall of the marines, who lost aii^ 
arm and was made prisoner- .-The number of killed and wounded: 
together, as reported on the return of the boats, was 44, includ- 
ing Lieutenants Hay man and Hall, but not, as it would appear, 
the seven killed and 14 wounded out of the 24 seamen and 
marines belonging to the barge- The addition of these_ makes 
the loss of the Galatea, in attempting to cut out the Lilly, 65 
in killed and wounded : whereas the French acknowledge a loss 
of only four men killed; and, although they do not enumeiate 
the wounded, name, as among them. Captain Lapointe, com- 
manding the General-Ernoufi and Lieutenant Mouret, com^ 
manding the detachment of troops put on board by the com- 
mandant of the garrison. 

The object of the service, upon which the Galatea^s boats had 
been despatched on the evening of the 12th, was laudable ; inas- 
much as it was not only to recapture a ship that belonged to the 
British navy, but to cut short the cruise of a privateer likely to 
do a serious injury to British commerce. Nor was the number 
of men sent, admitting it to have been each time the same, 
inadequate apparently to the purpose in view, that of surprising 
(for their lay the gist of the enterprise) and capturing the Lilly 
at her anchors in tim road. The boats returned without finding 
the vessel. Having hoisted them in, the Galatea should have 
made sail from, not towards, the spot where the privateer lay* 
Instead of this, the frigate hovered off the port all the day, ob- 
served a second privateer moored along with the first, witnessed^ 
and, tlse French say, felt, the strength of the batteries that pro- 
tected both privateers ; and yet, in the evening, Captain Heath- 
cote, a second lime, sends his boats to pass, and, having ac- 
complished or failed in their main object, to repass, those bat- 
teries ; batteries, the fire from wdiich the Galatea herself, muck 
less her boats, would have been unable to withstand. 

For an enterprise so doubtful in its expediency and so fatal 
in its result, a brief English account would suffice ; and none,, 
indeed, appears to have been published. The French, on the 
other hand, made public every particular ; every particular, at 
least, which tliey thought would contribute to aggrandize the 
exploit performed by Lapointe and Lieutenant Mouret But 
they tell us nothing of any aid afforded by the schooner priva- 
teer, or by the batteries ; whose united fire, nevertheless, pow- 
erfully co-operated in repulsing the assailants. That there were 
forts, the account admits, openly, when alluding to the supposed 
effect of some shells thrown at the frigate, and tacitly, when 
dwelling upon the accident which, the French declare, befei 
three of the British boats, in their endeavours to retire. These, 
they state, and positively state, were sunk, with their crews* 
With equal truth was a fifth boat 
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present, "but whicli kept ratber aloof dnring the boarding-attempt^ 
and suffered the loss of half its crew ere it got clear. Trois 
furent coulees, une quatrieme prise, et le cinquieme canot, qui 
avait uii peu term le large, echappa avec la moitie de son monde 
hors de combat.”^ 

Whatever were the faults of this enterprise, they existed in 
the plan, not in the execution. The heavy loss sustained by the 
boats prove, that the British had effected as much as flesh and 
blood could effect: they had lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, more than two thirds of their number^; and yet the 
remainder would not yield, but bravely fought their way back to 
their ship. Much do we regret our inability to give a fuller 
account of the various difficulties which Lieutenant Hayman 
and his party had to contend with, in order that we may do justice 
to the memories of the dead, and cheer the feelings of the living, 
among those who, although unsuccessful in their object, so 
nobly maintained the character of British seamen. 

On the 17th of August, in latitude 49° 30' north, longitude 
12° 20' west, the British 38-gun frigate Loire, Captain Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, fell in with the French ship privateer Blonde, 
of Bordeaux, mounting 30 guns, 8-pounders on the main deck, 
with a crew of 240 men ; the same ship that, about five months 
previous, captured the Wolverine. After a 20 hours’ chase, 
including a running fight of a quarter of an hour, during which 
the Loire had one midshipman (Ross Connor) and five men 
wounded, and the Blonde two men killed and five wounded, the 
latter hauled down her colours. 

On the loth of September, at 6 a»m., the British 50-gun ship 
Centurion, commanded by Lieutenant James Robert Phillips, in 
the absence of Captain James Lind upon service on shore (and 
who was also acting in the absence of the ship’s proper com- 
manding officer. Captain John Sprat Rainier, dangerously ill), 
while at anchor inVizagapatam road, waiting until two Indiamen 
w^ere loaded and ready to return with her to Madras, perceived 
under the land in the south-west, at a distance of about 12 
miles, three ships coming down before the wind, with all sail set. 
At 9h, 30 m. a.m. the strangers were made out to be a line-off 
battle ship and two frigates, the former with a flag at her mizen 
topgallantmast-head. "At 9 h. 45 m. the French ships steered di- 
rectly in for the road, two without any colours, and the third, the 
outermost frigate, with a St.-George’s ensign. The Centurion im- 
mediately opened a fire at the headmost frigate, to induce her to 
show her colours. Soon afterwards the 74 made signals, which 
were answered by the frigates. This at once pointed out that the 
ships were enemies, and a signal to that effect was made by the 
Centurion to the two Indiamen in company, followed by another, 
greeting them to put into a port in view. The Barnaby* 
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promptly answered tbe^ signal, cut her -cable, and' ran. on shore;;* 
but the Priiicess-Cliarlotte, Captain John L^gan, who lay in- 
shore of the Centurion, kept at her anchors. 

The flag-ship was suspected to be what she really was, the 
Marengo, Rear-admiral Linois; and her two consorts were the 
40-gun frigate Atalante, Captain Camille-Charles- Alexis Gaudin- 
Beauchene, and 36-gmi frigate Semillante, commanded as be- 
fore by Captain Motard. It is seven months to a day since we 
left Rear-admiral Linois, with a force a trifle greater than that 
which he now possessed, running from a fleet of unescorted 
Indiamen; a fleet which he had weighed from Pulo-Auro pur- 
posely to capture, but which, under the able directions of Com- 
modore Nathaniel Dance, put him and his squadron to flight.^ 
The French admiral afterwards proceeded to Batavia ; wdiere, or 
on the passage to it, he was joined by the Atalante. Taking 
in a supply of provisions, he steered for the Isle of France, and 
arrived there on the 2d of April, followed a day or two after- 
wards by two of his frigates, with a valuable prize. Here his 
discomfiture by the India fleet gained him the ill-will of General 
Decaen, who wrote to his government on the subject, and we 
♦ believe, sent his despatches to France by the Berceau* After 
waiting two months and a half at the Isle of France, M. Linois 
put to sea with the Marengo, Atalante, and Semillante. He 
cruised, first, to the southward of Madagascar, anchoring a part 
of the time, on account of bad weather, in the bay of Saint- 
Augustin : he then moved to a station near the island of Ceylon, 
where he took several rich prizes. M. Linois subsequently 
entered the bay of Bengal, passed Madras at about 20 leagues^ 
distance, and visited the roads of Masulipatam and Cosanguay: 
thence he swept the coast of Golconda, and arrived on the 15th 
of September off Vizagapafcam; not without an object, for he 
had, the day previous, when off Masulipatam, received informa- 
tion from some country-boats, that the British frigate Wilhelmina 
had recently sailed from that road, with an Indiaman in com- 
pany, bound to Vizagapatam. It so happened that Vice-admiral 
Rainier had substituted the Centurion for the Wilhelmina ; a 
difference which the French admiral, to his cost, very soon dis- 
covered. 

At a few minutes past 10 A. m. the Atalante, which was the 
headmost ship of the three, w'as distant from the Centurion 
about half a mile, and all three ships now hoisted French 
colours. The Centurion immediately cut her cable, and sheeted 
home her topsails, which had been previously unfurled. This 
brought her broadside to bear ; and the whole of it was im- 
mediately poured into the Atalante, then within the distance of 
200 yards : at this time the Marengo and Semillante were 
ranging up on the larboard quarter of the Centurion. At 10 h» 

• This ship afterwards gdt into totally lost. 

See p. ^2. 
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10 m. A. M. the Marengo and Semillaiite opened their fire^ which 
the Centurion retimed. After the action had coiitiniied about a 
quarter of an hour, the Centurion’s colours were shot away, as/ : 
also were those of the Marengo ; but both ensigns were promptly ' 
replaced. At 10 h. 45 m. a.m. the 74, whose rigging appeared, 
much damaged, hauled her wind and stood out, followed by the 
frigates. A battery of three guns at the towm, under the com~ 
mand of Colonel Campbell of the 74th regiment, had co-operated,, , , 
with the Centurion in resisting the unequal attack. 

Abandoned for the present, the Ceotiirion continued to stand ' 
in-sliore, and, in passing, hailed the Princess-Charlotte, , and ,' ,, 
desired her to cot her cable, but without eiiect. About this time 
Captain Lind joined his ship; and, finding her rigging and 
sails too much cut to admit of her being wwked to advantage, 
anchored at the back of the surf, about a mile and a half to the 
2 iorth-east of the town, in six fathoms’ water. Here the Cen- 
turion, now too distant to be supported by the battery at the 
town, prepared herself for renewing an engagement, which she 
had no n:eans of avoiding, without resorting to an alternative 
not yet in contemplation. 

At 11 h. 15 m. A.M. the Marengo and frigates put about and - 
again stood in ; and in another quarter of an hour the 74, after 
having repeatedly tried the range of her guns, dropped anchor 
abreast and about a mile distant from, the Centurion, Having 
clewed up her topsails and furled her courses, the Marengo 
recommenced the cannonade, supported occasionally by the 
Atalante, who kept under sail on the Centurion’s larboard 
quarter, and lay nearer than the Marengo, and in a much more 
annoying position. The Semillante, meanwhile, was taking pos- 
session of the Princess-Charlotte. Unambitious of sharing glory 
with the Centurion, the latter had struck her colours without 
firing a shot, although she mounted 24 long 12-pounders, with a 
cre\v of 71 men, and was a very, formidable looking ship of 
610 tons burden. Colonel Campbell had sent to her assistance 
about 60 seapoys ; but the boats saw the shameful occurrence 
in time to save themselves by pulling back to the shore. 

The distance at which the Marengo, doubtless from ignorance 
of the bay and dread of grounding, had anchored, was far more 
favourable to her than to the Centurion, the latter having, except 
a 6-pounder or two, no other long guns than the 24s on her first 
or lower deck. In consequence, the Centurion’s hull, masts, 
yards, and rigging, were severely cut by the fire of her two 
assailants : several shot struck her between wind and water, and • 
one went through the gunner’s store-room. At length, at about 
Ik 16 m. p.M., a shot from the Marengo cut the cable of the 
Centurion; and, about the same time, the 74 cut or slipped her 
hoisted her jib, and, accompanied by the two frigates and 
prize, stood away to sea. The Centurion also made some sail ; 
»ub a little further off-shore, brought up again with 
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the, sheet-aiicliOFj and continued her fire on the Marengo until 
the, latter was .out- of. gun-shot. By 4 p. m. the Centurion was 
again ready for action ; but the French squadron still pursued 
.its course otF-shore, .and at sunset was standing before the, wind 
to the north-east. , 

The principal damages of the Centurion have already been 
enumerated. Her loss was by no means conmiensurate : it 
. amounted to only one man mortally, and nine slightly wounded. 

, The Marengo suffered, a good deal in her masts, yards, and 
: rigging ; and one shot carried away ■ her ,fore-cap. Her loss 
amounted to two seamen killed, and one enseigne de vakseaa 
badly wounded. The Atalante had also two men killed, besides 
six wounded, one of them mortally. The Seniiliante, thanks to 
tlie forbearance of the Princess-Charlotte, had no casualty to 
complain of. 

It is difficult to understand what it was that induced M. 
Linois to abandon an enterprise of such apparent ease, as the 
capture or destruction of a 50-gim ship by a 74 and two frigates. 
The rear-admiral's official letter, as published in the Mooiteur, is 
a very lame performance. Such excuses as, the shoal ness of the 
, water, the great force of the battery on shore, the extra- 
ordinary” armament of the Centurion, the distance from a port 
in which he could refit, and the rumour that two English line-of- 
battle ships had been seen or heard of in the neighbourhood, 
could only have suggested themselves to one who felt a little 
ashamed at the want of energy he had displayed. The Centurion 
for instance, could not have drawn less water than a French 
frigate of the class of those with the Marengo; and the two 
frigates, mounting between them upwards of 80 guns, and 
manned by at least 600 men, might have laid the Centarion on 
board, or compelled her to run on shore. La premiere batterie 
du fort,” gravely says the French account, n’est que de 8 
canons de 32 ou 24. On ignore le nombre de la seconde, 4 pieces 
de campagne avaient ete transportees par les troupes sur le 
rivage.” The latter were so, and were 12-pounders; but, as 
already related, could not reach the Marengo. Among other 
mistakes, M. Linois states the Centurion to have carried 26 
canons de 32 a la seconde batterie;” which, as she mounted 
24 (or rather 22) canons de 24 a la premiere batterie,” would, 
indeed, have been arming her ^M'une maniere extraordinaire.” 
Her second-deck guns were 32-pounder carronades ; and, from 
the distance at w'hich the action was fought, Captain Lind 
would have greatly preferred the long 12-pounders for which 
they had been substituted. 

A half-laden merchant priz;e, although an Indiaman, or rather, 
m was the case, a country ship, was a sorry recompence for the 
defeat, and a defeat it was, which the Fropch admiral had sus*»" 
On the otim hand, tiie o&eis erew of the British 
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judicious perseverance in resisting the attack of a superior force. 
By conduct so laudable and exemplary, they preserved their 
vessel, and exalted the character of their country ; and the two 
navies must continue to view, with very different feelings, the 
defence of the Centurion in Vizagapatam road. 

An action between tbe single ships of two nations at peace is 
rare. Still more rare is an action, under similar circumstances, 
between two squadrons. Should the occurrence happen, it is 
usually at night, when the ships find a difficulty in understand- 
ing each other’s signals; but, the instant the mistake is dis- 
covered, the firing ceases, and no breach is made in the amicable 
relations of the two powers. Unfortunately the next action in 
order of date was fought between an English and a Spanish 
squadron, not amidst darkness, hut in the open day ; not 
through any accident, but under express orders from the govern- 
ment of one of the combatants; and, so far from the matter 
being afterwards made up, it led to an almost immediate de- 
claration of war by the party ■who had to complain of the 
aggression. 

Without entering into a consideration of the political con- 
nexion which at this time subsisted between France and Spain, , 
it may suffice to state that, towards the latter end of the summer 
of 1804, the British government received intelligence, through 
the officer, Rear-admiral the Honourable Alexander Cochrane, in 
command of the squadron stationed off Ferrol, that an armament 
was fitting out in that port ; that a considerable Spanish force 
was already collected there ; and that French troops were then 
on their march thither, and near at hand. It is true that all this 
was afterwards disproved by the Spanish government ; but such 
proof could have no retroactive effect. Immediately on the 
receipt of Rear-admiral Cochrane’s information, the British 
admiralty despatched a squadron off Cadiz, to intercept and 
detain, by force or otherwise, the four Spanish frigates, 
known to be bound to that port with an immense quantity of 
specie, which they were bringing from Monte-Video, in South 
America. 

On the 3d of October the British squadron sent upon this 
important service, and which consisted of the 44-gun frigate 
Indefatigable, Captain Graham Moore, 18-pounder 32-gun 
frigates Medusa, Captain John Gore, and Amphion, Captain 
Samuel Sutton, and 38-gun frigate Lively, Captain Graham 
Eden Hamond, assembled off Cape Santa-M aria. On the 5th, 
at 6 A. M., that cape bearing north-east distant nine leagues, the 
Medusa made a signal for four large sail bearing west by south, 
the wind at this time being about east-north-east. The squadron 
immediately wore, and made sail in chase. At 8 a. m. the 
Mrai^ers, which were the Spanish 40-gun frigate Medea, Rear- 
admiral Don Joseph Biistamente, and 34-gun frigates Fama 
(with a broad pendant), Clara, and Mercedes, formed the line 
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of battle ahead, ^ iii' the following order:: Fama, Medea^ Mer- 
cedes, Clara.. At 9 h. 5.m. A. M. the Medus^a placed' lierself 
within half pistol-shot, on the w^eather beam of the Fama. Pre- 
sently the Indefatigable took a similar station by the side of the 
Medea; and the Amphion and Lively, as they came up, ranged 
alongside the Mercedes and Clara, the Amphion judiciously 
running to leeward of her opponent. 

After ineffectually hailing the Medea to shorten sail, the In- 
defatigable fired a shot across her forefoot: on which the 
Spanish frigate did as she had been requested. Captain Moore 
then sent Lieutenant Thomas Arscott to inform the Spanish com- 
manding officer, that his orders were to detain the squadron, and 
that it was his wdsh to execute those orders without bloodshed, 
but that the Spanish admiral's determination must be instantly 
made. The boat not returning so soon as expected, the Inde- 
fatigable made a signal for her, and, to enforce it, fired a shot 
ahead of the Medea. The officer having at length returned with 
an unsatisfactory answer, the Indefatigable, at about 9 h. 30 m. 
A. M., fired a second shot ahead of the Medea, and bore down 
close upon her weather bow. Immediately the Mercedes fired 
• into the Amphion, and in a few seconds afterwards the Medea 
opened her fire upon the Indefatigable. The latter then made 
the signal for close battle ; and it instantly commenced with all 
the animation, on one side at least, which the prospect of such 
trophies could inspire. 

At the end of about nine minutes the Mercedes blew up along- 
side of the Amphion with a tremendous explosion. In a minute 
or two afterwards the Fama struck her colours; but, on the 
Medusa’s ceasing her fire, rehoisted them, and attempted to 
make o9*. The Medusa immediately bore up under the Spanish 
frigate’s stern, and poured in a heavy fire, but the Fama con- 
tinued her course to leeward. Having sustained, during 17 
minutes, the Indefatigable's heavy broadsides, and finding a new 
opponent in the Amphion, who had advanced on her starboard 
quarter, the Medea surrendered. In another five minutes the 
Clara did the same, and the Lively was left at liberty to aid the 
Medusa in the pursuit of the Fama. At about 45 m. past noon 
the Lively, being an admirable sailer, got near enough to fire her 
bow-guns at the Fama ; and at 1 h. 16 m. p. m. this, the only 
remaining Spanish frigate, struck to the two British frigates in 
chase of her. 

The force of the Indefatigable has already more than once 
appeared ; that of the Lively was the full establishment of a 38, 
numbering 46 guns, and the Amphion and Medusa each 
mounted 40 guns. The Lively had two men killed and four 
wounded ; the Amphion, three men wounded, one or two of them 
by the splinters which fell upon her decks when her unfortunate 
antagonist blew up. No other loss, and but a very trifling 
damage, was sustained by , 
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The Medea was a fine frigate of 1046 tons, and momnted 42 
guns, 18-pounders on the main deck, and eights on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, with a complement of 300 men; of whom 
two were killed and 10 vFOunded. The three remaining frigates 
"were each armed similar to the Mahoiiesa, except perhaps in 
having an additional pair of 6-pounders»’^' The Fama, out of 
her 280 men and boys, had 1 1 killed and 60 wounded ; the 
Clara, out of her 300, seven killed and 20 wounded; and the 
Mercedes lost, by the fatal explosion, the whole of her 280 in 
crew and passengers, except the second captain and about 40 
men, who were taken oft‘ the ship's forecastle after it had sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the liuil, and except two passengers, 
who happened to be on board the Medea. 

It is therefore quite clear, that the Indefatigable and any two 
of her three consorts would have been a match, even in a time of 
notorious war, for these four Spanish frigates. As it was, the 
latter defended themselves with the characteristic bravery of 
Spaniards, notwithstanding that they could have been in no 
state of preparation, and that the melancholy loss of one of theii" 
number so early in the action increased the odds against them. 
Two more circumstances conspired to invest this transaction • 
with more odium than perhaps would otherwise have attached 
to it. One of those circumstances was the miserable fate of so 
many poor souls at the explosion of the frigate, and the heart- 
rending misfortune it entailed upon one, in particular, who had 
been a passenger on board. This gentleman, a Captain Alvear, 
of the Spanish navy, with his wife, four amiable daughters, and 
jSve sons grown up to manhood, had embarked in the Mercedes, 
can-ying with him a fortune, estimated at about 30,000/. ster- 
ling, the gradual savings of 30 years’ industry as a merchant in 
South America, Not many minutes before the engagement 
began, the captain and his eldest son had gone on board the 
Medea; and there, in a very little while, did he witness the 
catastrophe that hurled his wife, his daughters, and his remain- 
ing SOBS to destruction, and sent that treasure, which was mere 
dro^ in the comparison, to the bottomless deep. 

The second circumstance alluded to was the tempting nature 
of the lading on board these vessels. The cargoes of the three 
captured frigates, consisted of Vidona wool, cascarilla, ratinia^ 
seal-skins, seal-oil, bars of tin, pigs of copper, dollars, and ingots 
of gold, and netted very little short of a million steiTiog. There- 
fore, as the Mercedes was similarly freighted, the total value of 
what bad been shipped on board the squadron probably amounted 
to nearly %. third of a million more. We must not omit to state, 
that the British government stored to Captain Alvear, out of 
. liie proceeds of the tbrwcaigo^, the 30,000/, sterling, which he 
tot in the Mercedes. 

' ' ' ^ Sm yol. L, p. 358, ^ 
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. Many persons^ who concurred in the expediency, doubted the 
right, , of detaining; these ships ; . and many, again, to whom the 
legality of the act appeared clear, were of opinion, that a more 
foimid force should ha?e been seat to execute the service, in 
, order toliave justified the Spanish admiral in smTendering with- 
out an 'appeal to arms. 

The alt air naturally created a great stir at Madrid, and on the 
27th of November an order issued to make reprisals on English 
property ; but it was not until the I2tli of the following month 
that the King of Spain issued his formal declaration cf war, 
mor until the lltli of January, 1805, that Great Britain directed 
letters of 'mar€|ue to be granted against Spanish vessels and 
property.' ■ 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS.— WEST INDIES. 

Viewing the success of Captain Watkins at Curagoa in Sep- 
tember, without apparently taking into consideration, or 

attaching the proper weignt to, the circumstances out of which 
it arose, namely the occupation of the whole west part of the 
^island by a French republican force of six or seven times the 
strength of the Dutch garrison, Rear-admiral Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, the commander-in-chief at Jamaica, flattered him- 
self that he had only to send up a lirie-of- battle ship or two, and 
the inhabitants would again surrender the island to the anus of 
his Britannic majesty. 

Nor w*as the rear-admiral the only British officer who had 
taken such an idea into his head, grounded upon the same 
partial view of the previous surrender. When, in the middle of 
the year 1803, intelligence of the declaration of war against 
Holland reached Port-Royal, Jamaica, t!ie lO-gun schooner 
Gipsy, Acting-lieutenant Michael Fitton, was despatched to 
Curagoa, to warn any British cruisers that might be lying there,, 
of what had taken place, in order that they might provide for 
their safety. Arriving in the harbour of St.-Ann, the Gipsy 
found at anchor there the IS-guii ship-sloop Surinam, Captain 
Robert Tucker, To this officer, in as secret a manner as he 
could, Lieutenant Fitton communicated the intelligence, and 
advised him immediately to get under way. No,’"’ says Cap-^ 
tain Tucker, ®^F11 summon the fiscal to surrender the island to 
me.'" In vain did the lieutenant represent the folly of such a 
proceeding; in vain did he point to the numerous batteries 
around the harbour : Captain Tucker went on shorn, and made 
his proposal in form. The Dutch authorities had re«iv^ m 
official account of the war; but they took the^captain''s word^ 
and not only his woid, hut his sword, and te ship, and all that 
wpe on board of, her. Knowing well, .wfent ^ would happen^ 
lieutaoant Fitton, in tiha inean weighed and stood 

out ; -MMi the Gipy was port by two armed 
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vessels of superior force, which, in consequence of Captain 
Tucker’s imprudence, had been despatched in pursuit of her. 

In the early part ot December, 1803, the 74-gun ship Theseus, 
Captain John Bligh, arrived at Port-Royai Jamaica, from the 
mole of Saint- Nicholas. On the 17th Captain Biigh received 
an order directing him to proceed on the ensuing day off the city 
of Santo-Domingo, and, in company with the 74-gun ship Van- 
guard, Captain James Walker, previously stationed there, to 
blockade the port. Should the French in possession of the 
town^ propose capitulation, Captain Bligh was authorized to 
treat with them, and was at the same time verbally informed by 
Sir John Duckworth, in strict confidence, that he would receive 
an order by the 74-gun ship Herciile, Captain Richard Dalling 
Dunn, to attack the island of Curagoa ; but that it was not his, 
Sir John’s, intention, that the safety of the line-of-battle ships 
should be risked by attempting to force the harbour of St.- Ann. 

On the 19th the Theseus sailed from Port-Royal, and before 
the end of the month arrived off the city of Santo-Domingo ; but 
the Vanguard was not there, nor, in fact, did that ship join at 
all. On the 15th of January, 1804, Captain Bligh received his 
orders by the Hercule, and by them was directed, taking with., 
him the three 74s, already named, also the 18-pounder 36-gun 
frigates Blanche, Captain Zachary Mudge, and Pique, Captain 
William Bayne Hodgson Ross, and the 10-gun schooner Gipsy, 
Acting-lieutenant Michael Fitton, to proceed without a moment’s 
loss of time off the island of Curagoa ; having,’’ says Sir John, 

received certain information that the garrison of Curagoa has 
not been strengthened since the commencement of the war, and 
consists of only 160 troops, with a frigate in the port whose 
oiBScers and crew are said nearly all to have fallen victims to the 
climate.” Captain Bligh is then directed to summon the island 
to surrender to his majesty’s arras upon liberal conditions. In 
case of a refusal, and that he should have no reason to believe 
there had been any augmentation of the garrison. Captain Bligh 
is to land a part of the crews of the ships. Then follows this 
nugatory salvo : But it is my duty to caution you by no means 
to hazard more than the object is worth.” Nugatory, indeed; 
for, by what standard was the relative value of the object and 
the means to be measured ? 

With his two 74s, two frigates, and one schooner, and with 
no other knowledge of the state of Curagoa than was contained 
in the paragraph already quoted from bis orders, and with no 
person on board the squadron who had ever seen the island, 
except Captain Ross and Mr. Fitton, Captain Bligh made sail 
for his destination. Owing to calms and variable winds, the 
squadron did not, until the 30th of January, arrive in sight of the 
ibland of Bonaire, which lies off the east end of Curagoa. la 
Ihe evening the ships bore up, and early on the next morning, 
the 31st, hove to about six miles to the eastward of the town and 
: * Seep, m 
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Barbour of St.- Aon. Captain Ross having embarked on board 
the Gipsy, was despatched with a flag of truce and a sumoions 
to the Dutch governor or fiscal, to surrender the island to the 
British. At 9 li. 30 m. a. m. the Gipsy stood out of the harbour, 
with the preconcerted signal flying, announcing that the terms 
had been refused. 

The passage into the harbour is so narrow, that, even with a 
fair wind (and it now blew off the land), a line-of-battle ship can 
with difficulty enter ; and the batteries that command the har- 
bour and town, including Fort Republique, against wdiich from 
its situation, an attack by storm is impracticable, mounted nearly 
100 pieces of cannon. In the harbour were lying the Dutch 12- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Hatslaar and two French privateers. 
Under these circumstances, no alternative remained but to try the 
effect of a landing. Leaving, therefore, the two frigates, as well 
to blockade the harbour, as to cause a diversion of the enemy‘’s 
force, Captain Biigh, with the two 74s and schooner, bore up 
for a small cove, which had been pointed out by Mr. Fitton as 
the most eligible spot for effecting a disembarkation. 

According to a previous arrangement the boats of the squadron, 
containing all the marines of the four ships, 199 in number, and 
\ detachment of 406 seamen, had assembled on board the Her- 
cule, and were commanded as follows : the seamen of the 
Theseus, by Lieutenants Edward Henry a’Coiirt and Richard 
Henry Muddle, assisted by six midshipmen ; and her marines 
by Lieutenants Earle Harwood and Bertrand Cahuac, The 
seamen of the Hercule, by Lieutenants John B. Hills and Nisbet 
Josiah Willoughby; and the marines by Lieutenant Samuel 
Perrot. The seamen of the Blanche, by Lieutenant William 
Woolsey, of the Herciile, in lieu of their proper commanding 
officer. Lieutenant William Braitliwaite, who, to his disgrace as 
an officer and a gentleman, was incapacitated from filling his 
proper station by habitual drunkenness. The marines of the 
Blanche were commanded by Lieutenant Edward Nicolls, the 
senior marine-officer in the squadron. The seamen of the 
Pique, on account of the sickness of two of her three lieute- 
nants, were commanded by Captain Ross, and her marines by 
Lieutenant William Henry Craig; and the whole detachment 
of seamen and marines, numbering 605 officers and men, was 
placed under the orders of Captain Dunn, of the Hercule. 

In passing Fort Amsterdam, situated on the south-east side 
of the entrance to St.-Ann, the two 74s were fired at, but with- 
out effect, the shot falling short. At 11 h. 30 m. Fort Piscadero, 
mounting 10 Dutch 12-pounders, and protecting the intended 
point of disembarkation, opened a fire. This was immediately 
returned by the Theseus, within half musket-shot, although the 
ship was unable to remain alongside owing to a strong head 
wind and lee current. By making short tacks, however, the 
Thesis brought her guns. effect that the fort 
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fired only an occasional gnn wlien the ship was in stays. At 1 
p. M. the first division of seamen and marines in the boats 
stormed and carried the fort without loss, and struck the Dutch 
colours, which the enemy, on retreating, had left flying. By a 
rapid movement the British gained tlie heights, and, with the 
loss of only four or five killed and wounded, drove the Dutch 
soldiers from the position. This done, the remainder of the 
seamen and marines were landed, and the Gipsy schooner 
anchored in the cove. Captain Bligh also went on shore ; and, 
as there was no anchorage for them, the Theseus and Hercule 
continued to stand ofi‘ and on, but, owing to the wind and current, 
found a great difficulty in keeping their stations. During the 
night several shot were fired at the ships from Fort Amsterdam ; 
but, although two or three went over the Theseus, not one shot 
struck either ship. 

On the morning of the 1st of February two 18-pounder 
carronades and a light field-piece were landed from the 
Theseus ; and, with great difficulty and some danger, were 
dragged four miles to the advanced post at the height. This post 
was situated about 800 yards to the w^estw’ard of the town of 
St-Ann, which it in part overlooked, and was placed under the 
command of Lieutenant Willoughby , while the post between 
that and the point of disemb^arkation was commanded by 
Lieutenant Hills. On the 2d two long 18-pounders were landed, 
and one or both were got to Willoughby’s battery as was 
also one of the Dutch 12-pounders from Fort Piscadero. But 
this was liot accomplished without some loss from the heavy 
fire kept up by Fort Republique. Four more IS-pounder 
carronades and another field-piece or two were landed and 
mounted at one or the other of the posts; and a constant 
interchange of firing was kept up between the British and 
Dutch batteries. In this firing a French battery, mounted by 
some of the guns, and maimed by the crew^s, of the privateers^, 
took a part. 

* On the evening of the 4th there was a smart skirmish between 
the British at the advanced post and the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
in which tlie latter were repulsed ; and on the morning of the 
5th a more serious affair took place between the marines under 
Lieutenant Nicolis and a force of Dutch and French esti- 
mated at 600 men. Notwithstanding his numerical inferiority. 
Lieutenant Nicolis, in the most gallant manner, repulsed the 
allied forces ; but, pursuing the enemy too far, not wathout the 
loss of nearly 20 in kifled and wounded, chiefly from the cannon 
of Fort Republique. On the next day, the 6th, the cannonade 
telween the forts was r^umed; but Lieutenant Willoughby, 

, finding it in vain to present any of his pieces at Fort Republique, 
i^teted them at the town and at the shipping in the harbour* 

Am mmxiB the town was pairtialiy set on fire ; and the Hatslaar 
have teen destroyed, had not the Dutch placed 
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alongside of her,, as a sort of fend-qff', two large meithant 
■ vessels, , whose hulls received the greater part, of -the shot, 

' la this way passed, a number of successive days, the force of 
' . .the, Britisli gradually decreasing, not merely by loss from the 
cannon of the ■ forts and in the different skirmishes, but from 
■ fatigue and sickness. .At length not' an officer was left at the 
advanced battery but Lieutenant Willoughby and Midshipman 
Eaton Travers; and 63 of the men had been obliged to be re- 
embarked owing to an attack of dysentery : a circumstance not 
to be wondered at considering that both officers and men lay 
upon the ground, whtbout any of those conveniences deemed 
indispensable in the encampment of an army. The force of the 
Dutch too, instead of amounting to only 16*0 regulars, consisted 
of 250 effective men, besides a body of local militia, and the 
crews of the vessels in the harbour. In addition to all this, 
the Dutch learnt by deserters, nine of whom quitted in one night, 
the weak state of the British force, and that the squadron must 
soon raise the blockade for the want of provisions. 

In this state of things Captain Biigh, on the morning of the 
23d, despatched the Gipsy to apprke Sir John Duckworth of 
his intention, unless any thing favourable should happen, to re- 
embark his people on the 4th of March. In the course of that 
same 23d, the Dutch received a reinforcement ; and in the evening 
the Pique was obliged to bear up for Jamaica, on account of 
Iia’ving damaged her rudder. 

Nearly one half, or 30 out of 67, of the Hercule’s marines 
were Poles, part of the prisoners taken at St.-Domingo ; and 
%vho, most inconsiderately, had been allowed to enter. On the 
24th these volunteers, very naturally, evinced so clear ao 
intention of going over to the enenray, that they were obliged to 
be sent on board their ship with all haste. The re-embarkatiou 
of the whole remaining force could now no longer be delayed ; 
and on the 25th, by 9 p. m., every person was on board an 
American schooner and one or two other vessels of a light draught, 
except Lieutenant Hills and a small party left to destroy Fort 
Piscadero. At 11 m this was ■ effectually done, and the 
lieutenant and his men soon joined their companions afloat. 

The loss of the British, in the different skirmishes that had 
taken place, amounted to one midshipman (Joseph Palmer), 
eight seamen, two sergeants and seven privates of marines killed, 
and three lieutenants of marines (Messieurs Harwood, Cahuac, 
and Perrot, the latter with the loss of an arm), 16 seamen, 
tw^o sergeants and 21 privates of marines wounded; total, 18 
killed and 42 wounded. The whole of the guns, that had been 
landed from the ships, vrere also left behind, except, we be- 
lieve, two S-pounder field-pieces ; but the abandoned guns were 
all rendered unserviceable, and the carria^^ platforms, &c* 
destroyed. 

The circumstances, und^ Lieutenant Perrot received 
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his severe wound, are so extraordinary as to be worthy a recital. 
During almost every day of the three weeks and upwards that 
the advanced battery was held, Lieutenant Willoughby, with a 
recklessness of his person that, as it appears to us, the occasion 
did not warrant, used to sit in a chair upon the ramparts or 
breastwork of his little battery, exposed to a daily, nay almost 
to an hourly, discharge of shot from one or two guns mounted 
upon the Dutch fort above. The earth was ploughed up all 
around, and one man, we believe, was killed close to the spot ; 
but still the table and chair, and the daring young officer who 
sat there, remained untouched. On one afternoon Lieutenant 
Perrot was induced to seat himself in the chair. Scarcely had 
he done so, when a shot came, took off his left arm, badly 
wounded the knee upon which it had been resting, and knocked 
the table to atoms. 

Notwithstanding the ill success which had attended this, as 
Sir John himself not inaptly termed it, child of his own brain,’’ 
the addition of the Vanguard’s seamen and marines, and of a 
heavy mortar or two, would have enabled Captain Biigh to cut 
off the water from the Dutch garrison, and probably have com- 
pelled the French faction that ruled the island to accede to the 
proposed capitulation. The British officers and men behaved * 
most admirably : and the masterly manner, in which, for so long 
a time and under so many privations, Lieutenant Hills and 
Willoughby, the latter in particular, maintained their respective 
posts, elicited the strong praise of Captain Biigh : who also, in 
reference to another officer, says to Sir John Duckworth, Mr. 
Fitton has throughout shown so much zeal and judgment, that I 
should feel most happy if you can consistently give him a com- 
mission appointing him lieutenant of the Gipsy.” This recom- 
mendation was attended to ; and, in a few days after the Gipsy 
anchored at Port-Royal, her commander, although the bearer of 
despatches announcing a defeat, received, what years of active 
employment and of hard and responsible service, what more 
than one successful case of acknowledged skill and gallantry as 
a commanding officer,^ had failed to procure him, his commission 
as a lieutenant. 

On the 25th of April the British 74-gun ship Centaur, Cap- 
tain Murray Maxwell, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore Samuel Hood, accompanied by the three armees en flute or 
reduced 44-gun ships Pandour, Captain John Nash, and Serapis, 
Captain Henry Waring, and reduced 28-gun frigate Alligator, 
Captain Charles Richardson, also the ship-sloop Hippomenes, 
Captain Conway Shipley, brig-sloop Drake, Captain William 
Ferris, and armed schooner Unique, Lieutenant George R. 
Brand, with a fleet of transports having on board nearly 2000 
troops, under Major-general Sir Charles Green, after a passage 
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.of 2.2 days .from Barbadoes, arrived ofF the island of Surinam; 
when immediate measures were taken, to send#, division of the 
army, of about 700 men, under the command of Brigadier- 
general Maitland, to land at Warapee creek. ' The direction of 
the disembarkation being left to Captain Conway Shipley of 
the Hippomenes, the latter, with that sloop, a transport, and 
three armed vessels, landed the troops on the night of the 30th, 
assisted by Captain Kenneth McKenzie of the hrig-sloop Gua- 
chapin; and who, with great zeal, had quitted his sloop 50 
leagues to leeward, with all her boats, on finding, from baffling 
winds and currents, that she could not get up. 

That no time might be lost, Brigadier-general Hughes, who 
had arrived in the Pandour, was ordered to endeavour to gain 
possession, on the following night, of Braam's point ; and in- 
structions were sent to Captain James O'Brien, of the 36-gun 
frigate Emerald, then lying off the bar of Surinam river, to carry 
this service, in concert with the brigadier, into execution. The 
Emerald lost not a moment, but as the tide flowed, pushed over 
the bar, followed by the Pandour and Drake, and anchored 
close to a battery of seven 18-pounders. The fort commenced a 
, brisk fire upon the Emerald ; but, after the ships had anchored, 
it was silenced by a few broadsides, without any loss on their 
side. In the fort were captured 43 officers and men, three of 
whom were wounded. Not being able to approach nearer to the 
island in the Centaur, on account of the water she drew, the 
general and commodore removed the next morning to the Eme- 
rald, lying at the entrance of the river. Having there sum- 
moned the colony, an answer was received containing a refusal 
of the terms. The moment, therefore, that the tide served, 
every effort was made to get up the river; which, from the 
shallowness of the water, was very difficult, the Emerald 
having passed through the mud in three feet less than she drew* 
Owing to the lowness of the tide, it was not until the night 
of the 5th of May that the frigate reached a station near to the 
fort. 

The officers of engineers having explored the roads through 
the w'oods, close to the 12-gun battery of Frederici, which com- ‘ 
municated wdth Leyden redoubt of the same force, an attack 
was made, on the morning of the 30th, by a detachment of 
troops under Brigadier-general Hughes, conducted in the boats 
by Captain Maxwell, of the Centaur, and Captains Ferris and 
Richardson, of the Drake and Alligator. The party landed at 
Plantation Resolution; and, after a tedious march through 
woods and swamps, the brigadier and his detachment, accom- 
panied by Captains Maxwell and Ferris, some other officers, 
and about 30 seamen, carried the battery of Frederici ; and, 
although the enemy blew up the magazine, by which many of 
the British suffered on entering the work, the troops and sea- 
men, passing without delay a cm^mfofTOO yards, in the face 
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of five pieces of cannon that bore npon it, carried in a few 
minntes more the^ redoubt of Leyden. 

Brigadier-general Maitland had come down the river Com- 
anowina, and the ships had all got up near Frederici. By this 
time, too, the troops were advancing, and the enemy’s commu- 
aaications nearly intercepted by the activity of the armed boats 
of the British; whose provisions, stores, and cannon were 
already prepared for attacking fort New- Amsterdam, mounting 
upwards of 80 guns* Aware of all this, the Batavian command- 
ant, Lieutenant-colonel Batenburg, on the otii of May, sent a 
flag of truce ; and shortly after the receipt of it a capitulation 
was signed. 

Commodore BIoys-VamTreslong, on the British claiming the 
surrender of the ships, entered into the terms proposed. He 
had stationed the Proserpine of 32 guns, 1 8-poiinders, near to 
fort New-Amsterdam, and had extended a line of defence across 
the river, with the Py lades corvette, of 18 guns, at the other 
extremity, about a mile above the redoubt Purmiirunt : he had 
also placed three mercliantmen, of from eight to 12 guns, in the 
centre, and had employed a schooner of 10 guns to reconnoitre 
and cover the shore at Voorburg*, should the British troops have - 
attempted to advance by that side. Besides this force, the 
Butch commodore had seven gun-boats ready to act as occasion 
required* 

This important colony was gained, fortunately, with a very 
inconsiderable loss on either side. That of the British navy 
amounted to one lieutenant (James Edward Smith, first of the 
Centaur), one midshipman (William Shuldham), one boatswain,., 
and two seamen killed, and three lieutenants (William King and 
Bobert Henderson, both of the Centaur, and George R. Brand, 
of the Unique), and five seamen wounded ; and that of the army, 
three privates killed, and 13 officers and privates wounded ; total 
of the British loss, eight killed and 21 winded, and the 
greater part owing to the explosion at Frederici. The Dutch 
appear to have sustained no other loss than the three men 
already mentioned as wounded in the batteiy at Braanfs point* 
The number of prisoners taken at Surinam, exclusively of stati" 
and detachments, amounted to 2001 ; and the total number of 
pieces of iron and brass ordnance, about half of which were 
dismounted, was 282. 

On the 17th of January, late in the evening, a French squa- 
dron commanded by Lieutenant Jean-Michel Mahe, consisting 
of the armed ship Oncle-Thomas, of 20 guns, and the schooners 
Renommee of 14, Oiseau of 10 guns, and Rosalie, Vigie, and 
another, of two each, fitted out at Cayenne, and having on board 
5S5 officers, soldiers, and saites, anchored off the British settle- 
qf Goree. The officer commanding there, Colonel Fraser,* 
had at his disposal only 54 white men including officers, and 
b®l iispositians m hh power for resisSng an attack,* 
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On tlie 18% at 3 a.m., eight boats from the squadron disem- 
barked 240 troops upon the rocks to the east#ard of the town, 
where the surf happened to be unusually low. An engagement 
immediately ensued ; when, after a loss of 19 men killed and 
wounded on the part of the British (most of whom were in a 
sickly state), and 75 on the part of the French, Colonel Fraser 
suiTendered on a capitulation, and the port was taken possession 
of by the troops and seamen of Lieutenant Mahe. 

The French remained in quiet possession of their conquest 
until the 7th of Blarch, in the morning, when the British 18- 

f ounder 36-gun frigate Inconstant, Captain Edward Stirling 
)ickson, accompanied by a store-ship and three tmnsports, 
arrived off the settlement. The appearance of English colours 
on the citadel occasioned Captain Dickson to send Lieutenant 
Charles Pickford on shore in the cutter, to ascertain in whose 
possession the place was. Not having, by 10 p. m., received any 
information, Captain Dickson despatched three boats, manned 
and armed, under Mr. Runciman, midshipman, to cutout a ship 
in the harbour. The service was executed, under a heavy fire 
from the batteries, which sank one of the boats and wounded 
• one of the men. The strength of the garrison having by this 
means been obtained, the Inconstant w^eighed and stood to the 
westward, to prevent any succours being thrown in from Sene- 
gal. Having, on the following day, been joined by a fourth 
merchant ship or transport, the three boats of the latter made 
the number sufficient to carry the allotted portion of troops ; and 
Captain Dickson commenced preparations to disembark the 
men on the following day ; when, at daybreak on the 8th, Eng- 
lish colours w^ere seen flying over French at the fort, the French 
garrison having the night previous capitulated with Lieutenant 
Pickford. Thus was the settlement of Goree restored, without 
the loss of a man, to its former masters. 

AMERICA ARB THE BARBAEY STATES. 

From some cause respecting which it would be profitless to 
inquire, these belligerents’^ remained comparatively inactive until 
the latter months of the year 1803, when an adjustment of some 
differences, which had arisen between the Emperor of Morocco 
and the United States, left Commodore Preble, who now com- 
manded the American squadron, at liberty to direct his whole 
attention to Tripoli. Scarcely, however, had the American com- 
modore put his squadron into motion, ere it met with a very 
serious loss. 

On the 31st of October, at 9 a. m., the 44-gun frigate Phila- 
delphia, Captain William Bainbiidge, being about five leagues to 
the westward of Tripoli, discovered and" immediately chased a 
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sail in shore, under Tripolitaii colours, standing before the wind 
to the eastward. *The Philadelphia soon opened her fire, and 
continued it until 11 h. 30 in. a. M. : %vhen, being in seven 
fathoms' water, and finding that he could not prevent the vessel 
entering Tripoli, Captain Bainbridge discontinued the pursuit. 
In working off from the shore under her topsails, and when about 
four miles and a half from the town of Tripoli, the Philadelphia 
struck upon a rock not laid dowm in the charts. A boat was 
immediately lowered to sound : and, the greatest depth of 
water appearing to be astern, the topgalkntsails were set, and 
all the sails thrown flat aback. Three anchors also were cut 
from the bows, the water in the hold started, and the guns 
thrown overboard excepting a few abaft, to defend the ship 
against the attacks of the Tripolitan gun-boats then firing at her. 
Ail this, however, proved ineffectual; as did the attempt to 
lighten the ship forward, by cutting away the foremast. About 
sunset, observing a reinforcement of gun-boats approaching from 
Tripoli, and having no means of defence left, the Philadelphia 
hauled down her colours. The Tripolitans immediately took 
possession of the American frigate, and made prisoners of the 
ofBcers and men; whose number, fortunately, did not at this ^ 
time exceed 300. About 48 hours afterwards, by great exer- 
tions and a strong breeze in their favour, the Tripolitans got the 
Philadelphia afloat, and towed her into the harbour. 

Before we proceed to give an account of the performances of 
American seamen, the introduction of a few lines, published 
eight years ago, and not since, to our knowledge, impugned, 
will render it probable, that we may yet be recording, in part, the 
exploits of British seamen : It is fresh in the recollection of 
many oflScers of the British navy, how difficult it was, at this 

t eriod, to keep the seamen from deserting to the Americans. 

he short peace of 1803 occasioned many of our ships to be paid 
OS' ; and the nature of the service upon which the Americans 
were engaged, held forth a strong inducement to the manly feel- 
ings of the British tar. It was not to raise his arm against his own 
countrymen, but against barbarians, whose foul deeds excited 
indignation in every generous breast. The Americans cannot deny, 
that the complements of their ships in the Tripolitan war con- 
sisted chiefly of British seameti, supplied by a Scotch renegade 
at New-York, and by numerous other crimps in the different 
seaport towms of the United States ; and that those comple- 
ments were afterwards filled up, by similar means, at Cadiz and 
other ports of theMediterranean. Was not Commodore Preble, on 
account of being detected in some transaction of this sort, obliged 
to shorten his stay at Gibraltar, and to fix Syracuse, instead 
of Malta, for his next rendezvous ? To such as know the faci- 
lity with which, either in the ships or on the shores, of the United 
States, a deserter, or an emigrant, can obtain his naturalization, 

, the term American" requires an epithet to render it intelligible. 
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Iii' recording the exploits of Americans,’^ it is but to lop otf the 
qualifying adjunct "^adopted,” and every native reader feels a 
hero’s blood flowing in his veins. On the otiier hand, should 
disgrace be attached to the deed^ Mr. Clark (the American naval 
historian) and his brother-writers, anticipating the reader’s 
wishes, seldom fail to state, that the parties were not American, 
but British sailors.’"’’^ 

We must premise, also, that the only accounts we have to 
refer to are those wiitten by the Americans. The Tripolitans 
have no annalist to compile, no state-historiographer to magnify 
and blazon, the feats performed by themselves ; nor have they 
any acute and patriotic writer, to expose the exaggerations, and 
disprove the mistatements, published by their enemies. With 
such a one-sided case before us we almost fear to proceed ; and 
yet we should be sorry to omit recording, or, by doubting, to 
throw a slight upon, an act of genuine gallantry, achieved by 
Frenchman or American, Christian or Mahomedan. 

Feeling a laudable desire to prevent the Tripolitans from 
making any use of the fine frigate which, by an accident so un- 
toward, had fallen into their hands, Lieutenant Stephen Decatur,, 
of the United States' 44-gun frigate Constitution, submitted to 
Commodore Preble a plan for setting fire to and destroying 
the Philadelphia in the harbour of Tripoli. The Commodore at 
first thought the enterprise too hazardous, hut at length gave 
his consent. On the 3d of February, having embarked with 70 
volunteers, including Lieutenant James Lawrence and Midship- 
man Charles Morris, on board a Turkish prize ketch, newly 
named the Intrepid, Lieutenant Decatur sailed from Syracuse, 
accompanied by the 18-gun brig Syren, Lieutenant Charles 
Stewart ; whose boats, covered by the brig’s fire, were to co- 
operate in the attack. 

On the 18th, in the evening, the Intrepid and Syren arrived 
off the harbour of Tripoli ; but it appears that the two vessels 

by a change of wind” separated, and that at 8 p. m. the Intre- 
pid entered the harbour alone. The Philadelphia lay within 
half gun-shot of the Bashaw’s castle and principal battery, with 
two Tripolitan cruisers at the distance of about 200 yards on her 
starboard quarter, and on the same bow a number of gun-boats. 

All her guns were mounted and loaded.”"^ At about 11 p.m., 
just as the Intrepid had arrived within 200 yards of the larboard 
and outward side of the Philadelphia, the latter hailed and 
desired the ketch to anchor on peril of being fired into. The 
pilot of the Intrepid, as he had been instructed, and who, we 
imagine, was himself a mussulman, answered thatthey had lost all 
their anchors. Upon this the ketch was suffered to advance; 
and, so well was the deception kept up, that a rope was per- 

^ James’s Naval Occurrences between Great Biitaia^and America, p. 73. 

f Olark’s Naval History of the United voi L, p, 153. This wmt$ 
confirmation. 
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milted to be made fast to the frigate’s fore chains^ by which the 
Intrepid hauled herself alongside. 

Lieutenant Detatur and his party now gallantly sprang on 
board, and, rushing upon the alarmed Tripolitans, killed about 
20, and quickly subdued the remainder. Having thus, in a 
much easier manner than could have been anticipated, got pos- 
session of the Philadelphia, Lieutenant Decatur directed her to 
be set on fire ; which was done so promptly and effectively, that 
the Intrepid herself was nearly involved in the fiatneg* A fine 
wind fx’oin the land, however, at that moment sprang up ; and 
the ketch, profiting by it, soon ran out of the harbour with the 
gallant party who had so fully executed the bold and perilous 
service intrusted to them* Although, as soon as the Tripolitans 
on shore had ascertained that the Philadelphia was in their 
enemy^s possession, the foiis and surrounding vessels opened a 
fire upon her, the Americans were so fortunate as to escape with 
only four men wounded. 

In the course of the summer, at two or three different periods, 
the American squadron, assisted by some Neapolitan gun-boats 
and bomb-vessels, bombarded the town and batteries of Tripoli; 
and lieutenant, or rather captain (for he then had been de- 
servedly promoted), Decatur, who commanded a gun-boat 
again greatly distinguished himself. “ Captain Decatur,’’ says 
Mr* Clark, having grappled a Tripolitan boat and boarded her 
with only 15 Americans; in 10 minutes her decks were cleared, 
and she was captured. Three Americans were wounded. At 
this moment Captain Decatur was informed that the gun-boat, 
commanded by his brother (Lieutenant James Decatur), had 
captured a boat belonging to the enemy ; but that his brother, 
as he was stepping on board was treacherously shot by the 
Tripolitan commander, who made off with his boat. Captain 
Decatur immediately pursued the murderer, who was retreating 
within the lines ; havings succeeded in coming alongside, he 
boarded with only 11 mem A doubtful contest of 20 minutes 
ensued. Decatur immediately attacked the Tripolitan com- 
mander, who was armed with a spear and cutlass. In parry- 
ing the Turk’s spear, DeNcatur broke his sword close to the hilt, 
and received a slight wound in the right arm and breast ; but, 
having seized the spear, he closed ; and after a violent straggle, 
both fell, Decate uppermost* The Turk then drew a daggw 
fipm his belt ; but Decatur caught hold of his arm, drew a 
lastol from his pocket, and shot Mm.” 

An exploit fully equal to thk is recorded of another American 
Mcbt, Lieutenant Triype .boaided one of the enemy’s large 
teats, with only a midd^paiMi, Mr. Jonathan Henley, and nine 
iww, hk boat falling off brfore any more could join him. He 
was thus left either to perish, or to conquer 36 men with only 
ID ' first the .'Weiiwd doubtful, yet, in a fw 

the Tripolitans were su%du«l ; 14 of them were killed. 
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and 22 taken prisoners. Seven of these last were severely 
wounded. Lieutenant Trippe received 11 sabre wounds, some 
of them dangerous. ' The blade of his sword binding, he closed, 
with, his, antagonist. Both fell. In the struggle, Trippe .wrested 
the Turk’s sword from him, and with it stabbed him to the 
heart.’'^' 

The American archives contain the records of several more 
such desperate feats between the American and Tripolitan 
ofBcers an|, men. At length, however, an end was put to all 
hostility between the United States, and the regency of Tripoli, 
by a treaty of peace concluded in June 1805, but not, it appears, 
upon terms so advantageous as the Americans had anticipated. 


^ Clark’s Kaval History of the United States, vol. p. 157. 
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The most remarkable feature, in the abstract^ for the com- 
mencement of the present year, is the number of vessels that 
appear in the two Built columns. At no former or subse- 
quent period have 87 British ships of war been launched within 
the year. All these ships, except the five principal ones, had 
been ordered to be built since the commencement of the war, and 
upwards of 50 of them since the commencement of the year in 
•which they first took the water. Nothing can better demonstrate 
the exertions made by the new lord of the admiralty (the late 
Lord Melville) to recover the British navy from the low state 
into which it had previously fallen. Of 87 vessels so launched 
in the year 1804, 80 had been built in the merchants' yards, a 
number amounting to nearly two thirds of all that had been 
similarly built during the whole nine years of the preceding war. 

Of the 88 new vessels ordered in 1804, 48 were gun-brigs, 
and 10 belonged to the N, or middling class of 74. The utility 
of the latter cannot be disputed ; but the former would probably 
have better answered the intended purpose of their construction 
bad they been difierently armed. Their light draught of water 
enabled them, certainly, to approach very near to an enemy’s 
coast; but what effective opposition could IS-pounder carron- 
ades offer to the heavy long guns mounted by the French 
batteries and gun-boats? The new gun-brigs were of a size 
(1 80 tons) to carry with ease four 32-pounder carronades, fitted to 
throw shells, and two long 18-pounders on traversing carriages, 
one at the bow, the other at the stern. With this reduction in 
their nominal, but increase in their real strength, these brigs 
^ •would have been better able to cope with the description of 
force, which they were likely to encounter in the waters that 
were to be the scene of their services. 


^ See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 13. 
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, The prize and casualty lists for the year 1804 will furnisli the 
Barnes and other particulars of the ships respectively contained 
in the fourth column of the Increase/’ and Srst of the De- 
crease’’ compartments of the Abstract.* 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1805, was. 
Admirals . . • ... 50 

Vice-admirals . . . . . 36 ^ 

Rear-admirals . . . . . 63 

„ superannuated 22 

Post-captains . • . . . 639 

„ yf ^ 25 

Commanders, or Sloop-captains . 422 

yy superannuated 45 

Lieutenants . . 2472 

Masters . . . - > * 556 

And the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
the same year, was 120, 000. t 

Scarcely had Spain issued her declaration of war against 
England,! than France began to put in requisition the fleets and 
^armies of her new ally. On the 4th of January, three days 
actually before the Spanish declaration reached London, a secret 
treaty between the two courts was signed at Paris, by Vice- 
admiral Deeres on the part of France, and Vice-admiral Don 
Frederico Gravina on the part of Spain. The first article 
contains a display of the force by sea and land at the French 
emperor’s disposkl. At the Texel are 30,000 men, with the 
necessary transports. At Ostende, Dunkerque, Calais, Bou- 
logne, and Hl,vre, respectively, are flotillas, capable of embarking 
altogether, 120,000 men and 25,000 horses; at Brest, a fleet of 
21 sail of the line,§ besides frigates and transports, with 25,000 
men ready for embarkation ; at Rochefort, a squadron of six sail 
of the line (including the AcMlle 74, nearly ready for launching) 
and four frigates, having on board 4000 men ; and at Toulon, a 
fleet of 11 sail of the line, eight frigates, and sundry transports, 
having on board 9000; total 188,000 men. 

By the second, third, and fourth articles, the King of Spain 
engages to arm, and supply with six months’ provisions and 
four months’ water, from 25 to 29 sail of the line, and to have 
them ready, with from 4000 to 5000 Spanish troops (in conjunc- 
tion with 20,000 French to embark from Cadiz), by the 20th, or 
at farthest, the 30tli of March. Of those 25 or 29 sail of the 
line, Ferrol is to furnish from seven to eight, and which are to 

^ See Appendix, Nos, 29, 30, and 31. 

4- See Appendix, No. 32. 

± It bore date at Madrid, December 12, 1804. See p. 283. 

$ The Oc^an three-decker is here meant to be excluded, atid probably 
some other ship equally in an unseaworthy state. See p. 217, where 23 sail 
of the line are mentioned as in the port. 
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combine in their operations with the five French sail of the line 
in that port; Cadiz is to supply from 12 to 15, and Carthagena 
six. By the fifth article the two high contracting parties 
mutually engage, to augment their fleets by all the ships of the 
line and frigates that may be subsequently constructed, repaired, 
and fitted in their respective ports. The sixth article contains an 
engagement on the part of Napoleon to guarantee to his catholic 
majesty, as well the integrity of his European dominions, as the 
restitution of all colonies that may be taken from him during 
the war ; and that, should the fortune of arms, in accordance 
with the justice of the cause which their majesties are defend- 
ing,” grant success to their armies and fleets, the emperor will 
employ his influence to get Trinidad restored, and also the trea- 
sure taken out of the four frigates. The seventh article contains 
a mutual undertaking not to make a separate peace; and the 
eighth provides that the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
a month.^ To the treaty a note is appended, signed by the 
Spanish ambassador, Don Frederico Gravina, in which he ex- 
presses a doubt as to the possibility of collecting a sufficiency of 
sailors for the ships, and, above all, of having ready, by the time 
-stated, so many as six millions ofrations-f 

If Napoleon, with his 40 or 45 sail of the line, had calculatedT 
to create such a diversion of the British fleets, as should give him 
a clear channel for his flotilla to cross, how must his expectations 
have been raised now that he possessed the disposal of upwards 
of 70 sail of the line. It is true that the public lists and jour- 
nals did show and insist, that the number of commissioned line- 
of-battle ships belonging to England at the time amounted to 
105; but, as respects sea-going ships, the fact was not so: the 
Britisli navy could send forth no more than 83 sail of the line, 
and scarcely the whole of them. Buonaparte had constantly a 
SteeFs list before him, and, with the aid of the information de- 
rived from his numerous spies, knew, better by fax than many in 
England, how to analyze the accounts, and separate the non- 
'Cambatant from the combatant ships. Let it then be kept in 
remembrance, that, at the commencement of the year 1805, the 
British and the Franco-Spanish navies (leaving the Batavian 
navy out of the question) were, as to number of effective line-of- 
battle ships, nearly upon a par. What changes took place in 
tlie relative numbers of these navies before the close of this 
eventful year, we shall now proceed methodically to relate. 

The commencement of the year found Admiral Cornwallis at 
his station off* Usliant, with a force not exceeding 1 1 sail of the 
line; while the French fleet that lay in the road of Brest, ready 
for sea, numbered, as has on more than one occasion been shown, 
21 sail. On the 3d of February, when the blockading force, 

f Tliej were exchanged on ffie l&li of January, 

■ .T, por a mm of this important treaty, see voL xi., p- 215, 'Of Fr&is 
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by successive arrivals^ had been augmented . to 16 sail, .the\,d^ 
parture of five, under Vice-admiral Sir Robert Oalder, to the 
station off Ferrol and Coniona, left ' the ■ adminil again, for a 
short time, with only 11 sail. The perseverance with which, 
during a period of 22 months, including two boisterous winters, 
Admiral Gornwallis had maintained the blockade of Brest, 
affected his health, and obliged him to suspend his arduous 
labours, and seek a few w^eeks’ relaxation on shore. Accord- 
ingly, on the 20th of March, the Ville-de-Paris anchored at 
Spithead, and in the course of the day struck the flag at her 
main. The command of the Channel fleet devolved upon 
Admiral Lord Gardner, whose flag was flying on board the Trent 
frigate at Cork, In the mean time the fleet, cruising off'Ushant 
and numbering 17 sail of the line, had been left in charge of 
Vice-admiral Six Charles Cotton, in the 112-gun ship San- 
losef. 

On the 3d of April Admiral Lord Gardner, in the new first- 
rate Hibernia, arrived off'Ushant,and relieved Sir Charles CotloE 
in the command of the fleet, then consisting of 2 1 sail of the 
line. On the 1 1th a gale of wind drove the British fleet fromflte 
French coast. On the 13th, in the afternoon, Lord Gardner, 
#ith 17 sail, regained his station ; and, the next morning, the 
14th, in consequence of some intelligence received from his look- 
out frigates, he despatched the Warrior 74 to reconnoitre the 
harbour of Brest. At 5 h. 30 m, p. m. Captain William Biigh 
rejoined, with the signal flying, that the French ships were 
getting under w^ay. Upon this the British ships formed in line 
of battle to be ready to receive them. On the fallowing morn- 
ing, the loth, the French van-division, composed of nine sail of 
the line, appeared in sight off the Black Rocks, and was pre- 
sently joined by the main body, forming a total, as counted, of 
40 sail of vessels, including 21 of the line. This formidable 
fleet had on board 2000 troops, and was provisioned for six 
mondis. The British admiral, whose force in the course of the 
day amounted to 24 sail of the line, strove his utmost to bring 
the French fleet to action ; but the latter, after manoeuvring for a 
few hours between Bertheaume and Camaret bays returned into 
.■port.:.' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

Unlike a few former shifts of position and manoeuvres in 
Brest and Bertheaume roads, and which served the double pur- 
pose of exercising the crews, aud of enabling the Moniteur to 
insert a boastful paragraph, about offering battle to, and chasing 
away, the blockading force, this was a real attempt to put to 
sea. Vice-admiral Viileneuve had sailed from Toulon, and 
Napoleon's object now was, that the two fleets should effect 
their junction in the West Indies, and, after ravaging the British 
possessions there, return to the Channel, augmmted, by the 
Rochefort squadron on the route, and by the combined squadron 
at Ferrol on appearing off’ that 5§ sail of the line* It 
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was tlien that the great blow was to he struck. All Napoleoii's 
letters, written at this period, betray his anxiety about M. Gan- 
teaume^s depafiure. In one dated Au chateau de Stupinis, le 
21 Avril,^' he says to his minister of marine, Le non depart de 
Ganteaume me contrarie beaucoup;’’ and, in another dated at 
the same place two days afterwards, wherein he informs M. 
Deeres that he has despatched a courier to Ganteaume, to in» 
form him that Nelson had gone to Egypt in search of Viileneuye, 
Buonaparte emphatically adds: Dieu veuille que inon courrier 
ne le trouve point a Brest/’ 

‘ After a vain endeavour, by forging news of disastrous events 
to the English in India, to weaken, by detachments abroad, the 
fleet oS Ushant, Napoleon directs that, if Ganteaume cannot put 
to sea before the 20th of May, he is to remain quiet.^ The fact 
is, that M. Villeneuve’s stock of provisions w^as expending fast, 
and a longer delay might throw serious obstacles in the way 
the expedition. The British blockading fleet still retaining its 
menacing posture, the next plan was, that Vice-admiral Gan- 
teaume should remove with his fleet to a position outside the 
goulet, between Camaret bay and the east end of Bertheaume 
bay. To prevent the British from paying the spot a visit, when 
thus temptingly occupied, directions were given to strengthen 
the defences along the coast in the neighbourhood. This was so 
expeditiously as well as effectually done, that, by the first week 
in May, upwards of 150 pieces of cannon were mounted on the 
different batteries around Bertheaume and Camaret bays. The 
object of ordering M. Ganteaume to this outer anchorage was 
to facilitate his putting to sea, but, above all, to enable him to 
effect his junction with Vice-admiral Villeneuve ; who, on the 
probability that the former would not be able to quit Brest in 
time to meet the latter in the West Indies, had been directed to 
hasten to Ferrol. Having there augmented his force to 34 sail 
of the line. Vice-admiral Villeneuve was to take his choice of 
four routes for reaching Boulogne. The first two supposed a 
junction with the Brest fleet, thus : to appear before Rochefort, 
and, joining the five ships there and the one at Lorient, proceed 
to Brest, and then with 60 sail of the line enter the Channel ; 
or, as the Rochefort squadron occupied an equal number of 
British ships, letting that remain, proceed straight to M. Gan- 
teaume^s anchorage, and thence to the Channel with 54 sail of 
of the line : in either of which cases, it appears, Napoleon de- 
signed that Vice-admiral Ganteaume, although junior to M. 
Villeneuve, should assume the command. All this was to be 
efiected, if possible, without an action ; but, should one be un- 
avoidable, it was to be fought, for obvious reasons, as near as 
possible to Brest. The third and fourth routes were, either to 
double Ireland, and, calling for the Texel squadron of seven,* 

t Precis d^iEvfenemens, tome xL,pp. 228— 2S9. 
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arrive before Boulogne with 41 sail of the line, or to pass straight 
up Channel^ out of view of the coasts or of the blockading fleet 
off Brest, and, with 34 sail only, appear off Boulogne, four or 
five days before the Channel fleet could arrive there ; in which 
four or five days the flotilla vras to cross and the descent be 
effected.*' A fifth plan, left as an alternative to M. VilleneuTe^ 
having reference exclusively to a distant service, is deferred to 
the proper period for introducing it. 

It was at about the date of these orders, that some reflections 
in the English newspapers, cast upon the Brest fleet for not 
sailing out and engaging a much inferior force, gave disquietude 
to Napoleon, and caused him to write thus to his minister of 
marine : Have inserted in the journals of Holland an article 
against the system of blockade; let it be made appear that we 
sail out of Brest when we choose ; that Bruix sailed out such a 
day, Morard de Galles such a day, Ganteaume several times; 
that in his last trip to Bertheaume, nothing prevented his putting 
to sea, and that the English squadron did not so much as know 
of his being under sail : that it is therefore impossible to block-* 
ade the port of Brest, especially in the months of September 
^nd October. Tliis article will show, that we have no desire to 
put to sea, but wish merely to keep the enemy in awe/^f Many 
of the London opposition journals, taking all this for truth, 
became very strenuous coadjutors in Buonaparte’s plan of de- 
ception. 

On the 6th of July accounts reached the Channel fleet of the 
arrival of the combined fleet at Martinique ; and on the same 
day Admiral Cornwallis, having recovered his health, arrived in. 
the Ville-de-Paris ofi:' Ushant, and relieved Lord Gardner in 
the command of the former, now consisting of 18 sail of the 
line, and which, considering the force likely to assail it from 
different points, was rather critically situated. On the 11th in- 
telligence that the combined fleet was on its return reached Ad- 
miral Cornwallis from the admiralty, with orders for Eear- 
admiral Sterling to quit his station oft‘ Eochefort, and, with his 
five sail of the line, join Vice-admiral Calder off Ferrol. The 
circumstances under which these orders had been despatched 
are deserving of attention. The British brig-sloop Curieux, 
Captain George Edmund Byron Bettesworth, with the intelli- 
gence, anchored at Plymouth on the 7tb, in the morning; and 
at about Up. m. on the 8th the captain arrived at the admiralty. 
The first lord having retired to rest, the despatches were not 
communicated to him until early on the morning of the 9th. At 
this Lord Barham was very angry, saying, that seven or eight 
hours had been lost. Without waiting to dress himself, he wrote 
orders for Admiral Cornwallis to detach Rear-admiral Sterling 
from off‘ Rochefort to join Vice-admiral Calder, who was to take 

* Precis des Evenemens, tome xi., p. 2^. 

f See Appendix, No. 33. ■ ' ’ . 
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a Station to the westward of Cape Finisten-e while Admiral 
U«Sm and'aJutojf ‘By'g “»isel>e‘«en 

™ ” ‘Sf T"’' %»"'«hTaTo“^S 

orders mentioned. Admiral Cornwallis received his 

Sd mA. i P’lT?/ admiralty 

AnlliiS brick le CurLx est arrive en 

Angieterre. L auiiraute n a tvit ca r4r^.^« t . 


On throat {r ^I'amvee du Corieux a Loiidres.-# 

to ctPft I ^ Ganteauaie received orders to pot 

ea, and endeavour to form a jimction, first with the Roche- 

SifhirvTlll then 

TcSn with SL H ?• * letter’s 

the 14 fh iV^i Robert Calder reached the Channel fleet, and on 
St t?il oflbTliL^*" himself joined the fleet with 

ord Nelson from his long western cruise, with 11. The de, 

fpft- 16th, with two or three shins 

left the admiral with a force of 34 sail of the line On the 1 7^7 

S rte rf E£“‘ Mmb Ag’ 

1 he affair off Cape Fmisterre, heino- considered fr> he 

SleS 'r' i? ,f '“r ““ c«r 

conjectured y,ce-admiral Villeneuve would b^ off Ae Vn,^ 

SSetbytBfitisr4'4 S^get mdeTw^yrbul Zt 

harbour and fanh.l y^ssels, was reconnoitring the 

«^es south by « oRETb, ot ofthelT 

the 21st at fi a TiT i ? following 

of the ■•Mowi., ii saifoi’S: '„rsi"p« 

J %®ne™cns, tome xH^ p, 243. 

4 this to.be an egregious 

iEvfeBeBj^i^ tome sii., p. 2S8, ^ Admim] Cornwallis. Pr&is des 
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corvette^ and two avisos, under Vice-admiral Ganteaume in the 
Imperial (late Vengeurj a Daiii,e tiiat no one in France, consider- 
ing the circumstance out of which it had arisen, could expect 
would so soon have been changed), stood out of the goiiiet, 
and, at about 10 li. 30 oi. a. m., anchored in the new position 
between Camaret and Bertheaume : 


Gan-slij|^ 

1*20 Imperial, 

^ 5 Invincible, 

'I lirpublicain,*' 

^ 5 Alexandre, 

\ Foiidroyant, 

Alliance, 

Aquilon, 

J^ng/iie.% Cornete, Fclicite. 


1I0< 


SO < 


74 ‘ 


Gim-sliip . 

rJean-Rart,; 
I Jupiter, . 
Patriote,, 
'Tourwlie, 
Uiysse, 
Veteran, 

^ Wattignv. 

Indienne, Yaleureose, Yolontaire. 



"Batave, | 

Brave, | 

Cassard, . 

' 


Conquerarit, 

Diomede, 

: Eoie, 

^ Imp(:tueux, 

74-< 


^Iuj)-cor vatic, Diligente, and brig-corvettes Espicgle and Yiiicain. 


On the first discovery of the ships in the morning, the Felix 
schooner had been sent with the intelligence to the admiral off 
Ushant; and, on their anchoring, the 36-gun frigate Aigle^ 
Captain George Wolfe, who had joined about an hour before;, 
was despatched upon the same errand. 

At the time the news reached him, which was soon after noon 
on the 2 1st, Admiral Cornwallis lay with his fleet, numbering 
17 sail of the line, one frigate (exclusive of two others and a 
brig-sloop on the look-out in-shore), two cutters, and one 
schooner, about three leagues south by west of the island of 
IJshunt. The British fleet, the names oFthe whole of the ships 
of which, owing to the frequent departures and arrivals of the 
preceding 10 days, we are unable to give, hauled to the wind on 
the larboard tack, with a moderate breeze at north by east, and 
at about 2h. 30 m. p. m. passed the west end of Ushant witbin 
less than three miles. At 3 h. 30 m*, having made Pointe Saint- 
Mathieu, the fleet shortened sail, and soon discovered the French 
ships, some at an anchor and others under way. The admiral 
being desirous hioiself to reconnoitre the enemy, the Ville-de- 
Paris made the signal for the fleet to disregard her motions, and 
then stood in towards the Indefatigable and her two consorts.. 
At 5 p.M. the Ville-de-Paris and in-shore squadron, having a 
fair view of the French fleet, shortened sail and counted the 
number of vessels ; which was found to correspond with the 
number already given, except in the omission of the corvette* 
At 5 h. 30 m. p. m. Pointe Saint-Mathieu bearing north only a 
mile and a half distant, the Ville-de-Paris wore to rejoin her 
fleet Immediately several shot and shells were fired at her andl 
the ships in company, both from Pointe Saint-Mathieu and from 
the west point of Bertheaume, but without effect* At 6 h* 30 m* 
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p. M. Adniiral Cornwallis rejoined tlie fleet ; and^ having made 
known his intention to attack the French fleet at its anchorage 
early the next niorning, anchored at 7 p.m. for the night, a short 
distance to the southward of the outer Black Rock ; which 
then bore from the Ville-de-Paris north half*east, St.-Mathieu’s 
lighthouse east-north-east, and the Bee du Raz south half- 
east 

On the 22d, at 4 h. 30 m. a. m., the British fleet weighed, 
and, with the weather hazy and the wind stiil at north by east, 
stood in on the larboard tack for Camaret bay, in close order of 
battle ; the Ville-de-Paris leading, and next to her the 80-gun 
ship Caesar, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and 74-gun 
ship Montagu, Captain Robert Waller Otway. At 6h. 30 m. 
A. M., the Porquelle rock being close ahead, the ships of the 
fleet tacked in succession. On the haze clearing away a little, 
the French fleet was seen at anchor ; but at 8 a. m. the ships of 
the latter began getting under way. In 20 minutes afterwards 
the British ships tacked in succession, and again stood in under 
easy sail. At 9 a.m. the Indefatigable, being ahead, stood 
towards the French 80-gun ship Alexandre, Rear-admiral Wil- 
laumez, who was leading the French fleet, then standing out ir\ 
line of battle. At 9 h. 30 m. the Alexandre fired a broadside at 
the Indefatigable, but without effect, and was answered by the 
latter’s maindeck guns, the distance being too great for the car- 
ronades. On this the Indefatigable tacked, and the Ville-de- 
Paris and ships in her train made sail towards the French fleet ; 
but the latter presently^tacked for the harbour’s mouth, as if to 
avoid an engagement. At 10 h. 45m. a.m. the Csesar and 
Montagu hauled out of the line to attack the Alexandre, who, 
with the Foudroyant and Impetueux, formed the rear of the 
French line. This, at about 11 a.m., brought on a fire from the 
batteries, which the Vill^de-Paris, Caesar, and Montagu re- 
turned, the three rearmost French ships already named, and the 
Valenreiise and Volontaire frigates also taking part in it. At 
1 1 h. 30 m., the west point of Bertheaume bearing north half- 
east distant one mile and a half, the British fleet wore and stood 
out in order of battle, the batteries keeping up, until a quarter 
past noon, a constant fire of shot and shells. 

The damage done to the British van, principally by the bat- 
teries, proved how well the latter were calculated to protect the 
French fleet at its new anchorage. On board the Ville-de-Paris 
one shell struck the spare anchor, and burst into innumerable 
pieces, which flew in all directions. A piece, weighing about a 
pound and a half, struck Admiral Cornwallis on the breast, but, 
being entirely spent, did not hurt him. A second piece struck 
and slightly wounded one of the midshipmen. No other person, 
it is believed, was hurt; but the ship had her hull struck in 
several places, and her rigging and sails a great deal cut. The 
Caesar and Montagu both suffered in their rigging and sails ; the 
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.former^, indeed, , owing to. the close position she took, lost three 
...men killed and six woimded. The Montagu had the heel of her 
...foretopiiiast, shot away, hot does not appear to have sustained 
any loss in men. Of the French ships, the whole of which by 
2 k m. had reaochored, the Alexandre, who was the CsesaFs 
principal opponent, is represented to have had her mizen top- 
mast shot away, and, with two or three of the other ships, to 
have sustained some damage in rigging and sails. With respect 
to loss, the French accounts give it in the gross, merely stating, 
that .about 20 men were placed hors de combat by the fire of the 
British ships. 

Admitting that this was an affair in which the French advanced 
squadron alone had retired from the fire of the British, still the 
two fleets were wholly in sight of each other, and M. Ganteaume 
had but to stand from under the protection of his batteries to 
bring on a general action. Considering that he had 21 sail of 
the line to oppose to 17, we cannot suppose that the French 
admiral would have declined a battle, had he, from the nature of 
his orders, been permitted to engage. To know that he was so 
restrained, and yet be compelled to keep his orders secret, must, 
to a brave officer like Vice-admiral Ganteaume, have been a sorry 
’compensation for the public obloquy of the transaction, glossed 
over even as it was, by imperial command, in the columns of the 
Moniteur. 

On every succeeding day, from the 23d to the 30th of August, 
some of the French ships got under way and mancBuvred about, 
but the Brest fleet made no serious attempt to put to sea. 
Matters remained in this inactive state "^uutil the 13th of I>e- 
cember ; when, taking advantage of a brisk gale from the north- 
east and the absence of the blockading fleet, which had retired 
into port to victual and refit, a division of the French fleet, con- 
sisting of 11 sail of the line, four frigates, and a corvette, quitted 
the anchorage outside the gouiet, and put to sea. A succession 
of gales of wind, during the few days that remained of the year, 

? revented Admiral Cornwallis from regaining his station off 
Fshant, and concealed from his knowledge any positive in- 
formation of the sailing of so large a division of the Brest 
fleet. 

As we have done on other occasions, so we shall here, give 
some account of the different actions of the year fought between 
the British cruisers stationed off the French coast and the 
invasion-flotilla. In the course of the spring the corps of Marshal 
Davoust, encamped in the neighbourhood of Ostende, proceeded 
to join the grand invading army, of which it formed the right 
wing. This occasioned a corre^onding movement in the Gallo- 
Batavian flotilla ; and accordingly the port of Ambleteuse was 
fixed upon as the point of rendezvous for tibe different divisions 
stationed at Ostende, Dunkerque, and Admiral Ver- 

Huell, whom, in the preced|pg:spd^^'W 0 ieft atOstende? whither 
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lie had been driven by the squadron' of Sir Sidney Smithy* 
succeeded, at length, in reaching '' Dunkerq tie; where a great 
portion of the Gal lo-Batavian flotilla had now assembled, and 
lay watching an opportunity to get to the westivard, by departing, 
a division at a time, as the readiest mode to avoid discovery and 
molestation. 

On the 23d of April, at 9 p.m., favoured by the darkness 
and a fresh wind from north-east, the first division, consisting of 
33 gun- vessels and 19 transports, laden with stores from the 
camp at Ostende, weighed from Donkerque road. The division 
passed Gravelines and Calais undiscovered ; when, just before 
daybreak on the 24th, the wind shifted to south-east, and then 
to south-south-east. Having a change of tide also against 
them, the vessels were thrown into disorder. The greater part 
of them now steered for an anchorage between the capes Blanez 
and Grinez, while eight schuyts, which had kept too long on the 
larboard tack, found themselves seven or eight miles from the 
shore. In this state the division w^as gained sight of by a 
British squadron, consisting of the 38-giin frigate Leda, Captain 
Robert Honyman, sloops Harpy and Railleiir, Captains Edmund 
Heywood and Valentine Collard, bomb-vessel Fury, Captain 
John Yelland, and eight gun-brigs, the whole, except tw’O of the* 
latter ^which were sailing guard off Ambleteuse, at anchor oft' 
Boulogne. 

The two gun-brigs off Ambleteuse, which were the Gallant 
an4 Watchful, Lieutenants Thomas Shiiiy and James Marshall, 
immediately chased north-east by signal, and the remainder of 
the squadron weighed and stood in the same direction. At 8 
A.M. the above two gun-brigs closed with the eight armed 
schuyts, and a smart cannonade commenced between the latter, 
aided by the heavy batteries on shore, and the brigs. In a few 
minutes four large shot from the batteries struck the Gallant 
between wind and water, and compelled her to haul on the star- 
board tack in order to stop the leaks, which were gaining fast.. 
One schuyt struck to the Watchful* The Railleur, and the gun- 
brigs Locust and Starling, Lieutenants John Lake and Charles 
Hapier, coming up, compelled six others, before 10 A. m., also 
to surrender, but not until after a spirited resistance on the part 
of the schuyts. 

Early on the morning of the 25th two other schuyts, which 
had drifted off the land, were captured by the Archer gun-brig. 
Lieutenant William Price, whose one seaman wounded was all 
the loss sustained by the British. The eight Gallo-Batavian 
schuyts averaged about 76 tons, mounted three guns each, 
chiefly long 24-pounder», and carried, altogether, 142 sailors 
and soldiers. The remainder of the division, assisted by several 
armed launches, containing grapnels and hawsers, sent out from 
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Boulogne by Eear-admira.! Lacrosse (since tlie deatb of Admiral 
Bruix, on the lOfch. of .Marclij the commander-in-chief of the 
French flotilla), succeeded, after ^ a while, in reaching Ambleteiise^ 
the port of its destination. 

On the 10th of June, at? a, m,, a division of the French 
flotilla, consisting of the two,' corvettes-canonniere.s’’ Fondre^^ 
Capitaiiie de vaisseau Jacqiies-Felix-Emmauuei Hemelin, and 
Aiidacieuse, Lieutenant Dominique Roquebert, each mounting 
10 guns (four or six long 18-pounders, the remainder brass 36- 
pounder carronades, with upwards of 80 men), four gun-vessels, 
of three long 24-pounders, and an 8-inch mortar each, three 
others of one 24-pounder and a field-piece each, eight others, of 
two 4 or 6 pounders, and 14 transports, in all 3 i vessels, sailed 
from the port of Havre bound to Fecamp, By the time they 
had got abreast of Brunevel, the French vessels w^ere chased by 
the British r2-pounder 36-gun frigate Chiffbnne, Captain 
Charles Adam, who, with the ship-sloop Falcon, Captain George 
Sanders, gun-brig Clinker, Lieutenant Nisbet Glen, and the 
Frances hired armed cutter, was cruising off the coast. 

At 9 h, 30 m. a, m. the Cliiffonne, then in 10 fathoms^ water, 
<;pnsiderably ahead of her companions, and close in with the 
flotilla, opened her fire upon the van, where the Foudre had 
stationed herself ; but, in a quarter of an hour, shoaling her wmter, 
the frigate was compelled to haul further off. At 10 h. 30 m. a. 
the frigate, followed by the sloop and gun-brig, recornnienceid 
firing. Shortly afterwards one of the French brisrs caught fire, 
but succeeded in extinguishing it, and some of the other vessels 
ran on shore. Towards noon the Cliiffonne, who had bore the 
brunt of this attack, again hauled out into deeper water. 
Shortly afterwards the van of the French flotilla ran close under 
the batteries of Cap-de-Caiset, until joined by the rearmost 
vTSseis, when they again bore up to proceed on their course. At 

1 b. 30 m, p. M. the three British vessels again stood in, and at 

2 p. M. recommenced firing. The Falcon presently became 
closely engaged with the two sternmost of the French brigs, 
one of which was the Audacieuse, As the British passed along 
the coast, the forts kept firing shells and shots at them without 
the smallest intermission : notwithstanding w^hich the Cliiflbnne 
and Falcon continued the engagement, and at 3 h. 15 m. p. 
shot away a brig’s fore topmast and then her mainmast. The 
Falcon and Clinker, not sailing by any means equal to the 
frigate, gradually dropped astern, and the flotilla sheltered 
themselves completely under Fecamp batteries ; but the latter 
did not until 4 h. 30 m. p, m. cease firing at the Chiffonne. 

Several shot struck the Chiffonne in the hull, one of which 
entered between wind and water; and her rigging was also muck 
cut* He? loss amounted to two men killed and three wounded. 
The Falcon suffered in rigging and and had four mea 
wounded; tjbo Clinker, one and one seaman,- 

X 2 ' , 
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mounded by the same shot. The French admit a loss of three 
men killed and^ 12 wounded, including among the latter the 
commander of one of the gun-brigs. 

On the 15th of July the British gun-brigs Plumper, Lieutenant 
James Henry Garrety, and Teazer, Lieutenant George Lewis 
Ker, while cruising off the port of Granville, on the coast of 
France, found themselves becalmed, and likely to be carried into 
danger by the strength of the tide. They therefore anchored 
near the island of Cbausey, but, owing to the exigency of the 
moment, at too great a distance apart to benefit by any mutual 
support, in the event of being attacked before a breeze sprang 
im. The critical situation of these brigs being plainly seen from 
Granville, which was not four leagues distant, Capitaine de 
vaisseau Louis- Leon Jacob, commanding the several divisions of 
the flotilla that were assembled between Saint-Malo and Cher- 
bourg, resolved to send some gun-vessels to attempt the capture 
of the British vessels. 

Accordingly, on that same evening, as soon as it grew darky 
seven of the largest class of French gun-vessels, armed each 
with three long 24-pounders, and an 8-inch howitzer, and amply 
supplied with men and musketry, swept out of the port, under 
the command of Capitaine de fregate Joseph Collet. On the 
16th, at 2 h. 30 m., they arrived within long range of the nearest 
brig, the Plumper, and opened a fire upon her from their heavy 
long guns ; taking such a safe position, as they advanced, that 
the brig's 18-pounder carronades could only at intervals be 
brought to bear upon them. In the course of half an hour 
Lieutenant Garrety, ^^ho, from the first, had conducted himself 
in the bravest manner, had his arm shot away ; but he continued, 
for some time, to animate his men in repulsing the enemy. At 
length, at the end of an hour's cannonade, from which she had 
greatly suffered in hall and crew, the Plumper surrendered. 

Having shifted their prisoners and manned the prize, the 
French rested at an anchor, until the tide turned again in their 
fevour at 6 A. M. ; when, accompanied by the Plumper, they 
weighed, and stood for her late consort. At 8 h. 45m. a. m. the 
seven French gun-vessels and their prize commenced firing at 
the Teazer; who, at 9 a. m., cut her cable, and, setting all sail, 
tried to escape. But, the calm continuing, the brig made little 
or no progress ; and her opponents soon surrounded and cap- 
tured her. The British loss on this occasion has been noticed 
nowhlre but in the French accounts. By these it appears that 
the two brigs had, including Lieutenant Garrety, 17 men badlj 
founded, the greater part on board the Plumper; but, with 
respect to the killed, which probably amounted to four or five, 

. no'mtelligence was obtained. The loss on board the French 
: gun-ves‘ 5 ^ 1 s appears to have amounted to five men wounded, 

; including Captain Collet; who, on the afternoon of the day on 
which he b^-d captured them; entered Granville with his two 
'prizes, ’ 
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.../The:: time approaching for concentrating near .Boulogne the 
in¥ading flotilla and the army it was to transport, Admiral Ver- 
Huell, about the middle of May, became impatieM to quit Dun- 
kerque with the difision of gun-vesseis that lay at anchor in the 
toad and harbour* The maj ority of these he had himself, in the 
latter part of April, conducted from Ostende,* and the re- 
mainder had since arrived, by three or four at a time, as oppor-- 
tunity offered* The right wing of the army, then encamped 
between Ostende and Dunkerque, prepared to march; and 
Marshal Davoust who commanded it, preferring a water-passage, 
embarked with Admiral Ver-HuelL Unfavourable winds pre- 
vented the latter from weighing; nor did a change take place 
until towards the middle of July : in the interim the marshal had 
disembarked, and, with his corps, had marched for Ambleteuse. 
On the 17th of the month, at 6 p, m., a light north-east wind 
enabled the Dutch admiral to put to sea (if keeping close along 
shore can be called so) with the four prames, Viiie-d"Aix, Ville- 
d’Anvers, Ville-de-Geneve, and Ville-de-Mayence, and 32 first- 
class gun-vessels ; the latter under the command of two captains 
of the Batavian navy, the former of the French capitaiae de 
fregate Bernard-Isidore Lamboun The admiral with great 
judgment, formed his division into two lines, in such a manner 
that all the vessels could fire together with ease : two of the 
prames were placed in the centre of the outer line, where the 
admiral himself commanded, and the other two at the extremi- 
ties, which w’erethe stations assigned to the two D utch captains. 
Several other gun-vessels were at Dunkerque, hut they, being 
of a smaller class, had retired into the harbour to escape the 
fury of the north-west gales. Directions had been left by 
Admiral Ver-Hueli for these gun-vessels to follow, in two 
divisions, as soon as an engagement should be seen to take 
place between his division and the enemy. 

Owing to the numerous banks and shoals off Ostende and 
Dunkerque, the British squadron in the vicinity, consisting of 
the 20-gan ship Ariadne, Captain the Honourable Edward 
King, three or four ship-slo(^s and bombs, and about as many 
gun-brigs, was at anchor off Gravelines. Ships loom large in 
thick weather. It must have been owing to this, that the 
French mistook the Ariadne, a ship not above a third larger 
than either of the French prames, for un vaisseau and 

her companions (increased in number as w’^ell as size) for deux 
fregates, trois corvettes a trois mats, et neuf bricks |it 6h* 
30 m. p.M. the Ariadne and squadron discovered the flotilla, 
then just mpderway; but the lightness of the wind and the 
slow sailing of the prames so retarded its progress, that its 
course was not clearly ascertained until 7 h* 15 m. p. h. ; when. 

See p. S06. f Victote et- OoM|aetes^ tomexvi., p. 76. 
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mstantly-j the British cut their cables and made sail^ to meet the 
Dutch admiral. At 9 h. 15 m. p, m. the Ariadne and one or two 
of her nearest^ companions opened their fire upon the flotilla ; 
and, notwithstanding the shallowness of the water, the obscurity 
of the night, and the incessant cannonade maintained, both by 
the prames and gun- vessels, and by the heavy batteries on the 
coast, the Ariadne and her consorts succeeded in driving three 
or four gim-vessels on shore, and in cutting away the mainmast 
and damaging the rigging of the Ville-de-Geneve, the rearmost 
prame. y^’ith, however, such powerful support from the shore^ 
and the aid of the long 24-pomiders mounted by the prames, 
the bulk of the flotilla, at 11 h. 30 m. p. m., came to anchor in 
the road of Calais. The only British ship that appears to have 
>sustained any injury was the Ariadne herself: she had one 
sergeant of marines mortally, one lieutenant of marines danger- 
ously, and two seamen slightly wounded, and her rigging and 
sails a good deal cut. Some loss must undoubtedly have been 
incurred on the part of the flotilla, especially on board the 
Viiie-de-Geneve and stranded gun-vessels, but none has been 
recorded. 

The noise of the firing had caused a great bustle among the 
shipping in the Downs ; and, soon after midnight, the 50-gun" 
^np 1 rusty, Captain George Argles, 28-gun frigate Vestal, 
Captain Stephen Thomas Digby, and three ship-sloops, weighed 
stood across towards Calais. On the 18th, at 4 a, m., the 
Vestal, outsailing the others, joined the Ariadne and squadron ; 
and in half an hour afterw'ards the British recommenced the 
action with the Dutch flotilla and the batteries in front of Calais. 
After a two hours’ catmonade, in which the nines of the Vestal 
stood a very poor chance against the 36s and 24s of the forts 
and gun- vessels, the frigate, with a corporal of marines mortally 
wounded, made the signal to discontinue the action ,• and, with 
her companions, bore away to the westward, where a spirited 
tong had just commenced, and whither the Trusty and sloops- 
had already proceeded. ^ 

, Will it be believed that the following passage refers to the 
Vestal and squadron ? y fut attaque le matin, avec aussi 
peu d effet que la veille, par dix-neuf bfitimens, dont deux vais-^ 
seaux de igne onze frigates, et six bricks.”^ So also it stands, 

fregates, six'^grandes corvettes,” for 
ze fregates, m another French historical work.f These 

Ztf lW Tl'lf were no doubt originally framed to 

t e flotilla m the opinion of the country, or to serve some 
such temporary pur^se. How careful/ the£ ought the hT^ 
tonan to be m compiling ids materials j otherwise, he unknow- 

' Ev^nemens, tome xiL, p, 44 . 

et Oonquet^ xvi., p. 77, . ■ ' 
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iogly assists in propagating . a falsehood, not merely hy the 
publicity of his work, but by the sanction of his name. 

Informed of the approach of the Gallo-Bata%'ian flotilla and 
of the attack made upon it, Admiral Lacrosse, on the 18th, at 
4 A. M., ordered several divisions of gun-vessels to get underway 
from the road of Boulogne, in order, by feigning an attack upon 
the BritisE vessels at their anchorage, to operate a diversion in 
favour of Admiral Ver-HuelL The Immortality still commanded 
by Captain Owen,* accompanied by the 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate Hebe, Captain Macajah Malbon, 20-gun ship Arab, 
Captain Keith Maxwell, and the remainder of the detached 
squadron, immediately w^eighed from their station off the port, 
and stood to meet the flotilla, many of the brigs of which had 
worked up abreast of Fimereux. By the time the Immortalite 
and the leading ships had got within gun-shot, 49 brigs and 64 
luggers were under way, and immediately the batteries and the 
horse-artillery along the shore opened a fire upon the British 
vessels; but these reserved their'fiire until ihey could bestow it 
with more effect. At 4 h. 30 m. a. m., having got within half a 
mile north-west of Vimereux, the Immortalite, Hebe, Arab, and 
*a few other of the British vessels, commenced firing upon the 
nearest French brigs ; which latter, in a few minutes, reanchored 
in great confusion, close under the batteries. Without having 
incurred any loss, and no greater damage than a 9-pounder gun 
disabled on board the Arab, the British squadron shortly after- 
wards reanchored also, about five miles to the north-wrestward 
of Boulogne, Captain Owen having previously sent one or two 
gun-brigs to look out off Cape Grinez. 

By way of ensuring to Admiral Ver-Huell a safe passage 
during the remainder of his short but somewhat hazardous 
voyage, Marshal Davoust, who had long been waiting for him 
at Calais, had strengthened with men and ammunition all tlie 
batteries on the coast between Calais and Ambleteuse ; one of 
which only, that on the promontory of Cape Grinez, mounted 
65 pieces of heavy cannon, besides six immense mortars, placed 
on a high platfonn, and where, from its importance as a point 
of attack, the general of artillery, Lariboissiere, commanded in 
person. This was not all. General Sorbier, commandant of 
artillery, had been ordered with a strong division of flying artd- 
lery and long-range howitzers, “ des obusiers a longue-portle,^* 
to follow the flotilla along the coast, and afford to Admiral Ver- 
Huell the same protection as formerly, when Captaiii ]|ancocfc 
with the Cruiser and Rattler gave so much aimoyaace to the 
latter ia Ms voyage from Flushing to Dunkerquefct 

On the 18th at 3 jc., Admiral Ver-Huell,. accompaMei in hit 
schooner by Marshal Davoust, weighed tmm the row of 'Calais, 
with Ms three, remaimug prames,, out of hie wiginal 
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32 gun-vessels (a tolerable proof how many had been damaged 
or destroyed), steered straight for Cape Blanez ; off which, at 
some distance, 'lay the Trusty, Vestal, Ariadne, and about a 
dozen sloops and other vessels, of a class the best adapted for 
these shallow waters. At 4 p. m. the gun and mortar batteries 
on Cape Blanez opened a tremendous fire upon the British ; who 
imrnediately returned it, but to a great disadvantage, the Trusty 
having, besides losing the use of her main stay, received a large 
shot in her slop-room, which caused a great quantity of water to 
rush in, and obliged her to haul off and heave to, to try to stop 
the leak. Meanwhile the flotilla proceeded, without much 
further annoyance, until offWissant; where, the shore offering 
mss resistance, the cannonade recommenced on the part of the 
British vessels, among which, by this time, were the Immorta- 
hte and a part of the detached squadron from off Boulogne. 
Such was the ardour displayed by the Arab to close with the 
flotilla, that she found herself within musket-shot of the shore, 
in two fathoms’ water. The brig-sloop Calypso, Captain Mat- 
thew Forster, La Fleche, Captain Thomas White, and two or 
three of the gun-brigs, strove to emulate the Arab, and, by their 
united exertions, drove on shore, before 7 p.m., six of the gun-, 
vessels. The bank off Cape Grinez, and the shot and shells 
Irom the nght face of its powerful battery, soon compelled the 
Arab, C^toso, La Fleche, and gun-vessels to haul off from the 
shore. The Calypso had her captain wounded ; and the Arab 
had her mam topgallantyard shot away, her rigging much cut, 
and the head of her mainmast splintered and a part of the top 
and crosstrees carried away by a shell This ship also received 
several shot m the hull ; one of which, or the fragment of a shell, 

• poop, but the flames were fortunately extin- 

guished. By some of the other shot that fell on board" of her, 
had seven men wounded, two of them dangerously, 
ihe hleche was the closest in shore owing to her licrht draft of 
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thereupon hauled ofF and threw all aback^ to wait for the prames ; 
who were ahead of the French giin-vessels, and with the latter, 
warmly engaged, as just related by the Arab, Cailypso, and gun- 
brigs. Soon after 6 p.m. the Immortalite and Hebe, being 
within about half a mile of the shore, and a quarter of a mile of 
the prames, opened a brisk fire upon the latter ; which they and 
the batteries returned with equal spirit, and, as might be ex- 
pected, with decidedly more effect. Two schooners, however, 
w^'ere driven on shore : soon after which, or at about 7 p.m., the 
prames and. the remainder of the gun-vessels ran in and anchored 
under the protection of the batteries between the towers of 
Endreselles and Ambleteuse. At about 7h. 30m. p.m. the 
firing, in which the 12-pounder 36-gun frigate Renommee, 
Captain Sir Thomas Livingstone, baronet, had latterly taken a 
part, wholly ceased j and the Biitish ships hauled off to repair 
their damages. 

The Immortalite had her foremast, main topmast, and spanker- 
boom shot through, also three of her boats : her rigging and 
sails were much cut; her hull struck in several places, and the 
muzzles of two carronades shot away. Her loss amounted to 
•four men killed and 12 wounded, several of them badly. The 
Hebe had her main topmast and main yard wounded, her rigging 
and sails much injured, and one carronade disabled : she also 
received three bad shot through her hull, and had three men 
wounded, one of them mortally. The Renommee escaped com- 
paratively unhurt. Captain Owen had gained for the Immor- 
talite a higli character along this part of the French coast. Le 

Capitaine Owen, commandant la fregate ITmmortalite, fit admirer 
son audace et sa perseverance sous le feu des batteries de la 
rade.^^^ By exaggerating tenfold the force of the British, and 
by concealing the injuries done to the vessels of the flotilla, it 
was declared, apparently with reason, that TAmiral Ver-Huell 
s’acquit beaucoup de gloire dans cette journee.’’ Of the two 
French works usually quoted in these passages, one is written 
by a military officer. The consequence is, that M. le Comte 
Dumas has taken care not to overlook the assistance afforded to 
Admiral Ver-Hueil by the batteries on shore ; while his contem- 
porary, in the Victoires et ConquStes,'' writes as if every shot 
or shell directed at the British came from the flotilla. , The 
esprit de corps has been here of use in aiding the development 
of truth. 

Encouraged by the success of the flotilla to the eastward, and 
favoured by foggy weather and a fine south-west wind. Captain 
Hamelin, whom we left at Fecamp with his division of gun- 
vessels, resolved to attempt his passage to Boulogne. Accord- 
ingly, on the 23d of July, at 5 h. 15 m. a. m., he put to sea with, 
according to the French accounts, the Audacieuse and Foudre 
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.gun-vessels, brig-rigged, 10 of the second 
Class (two or three bngs,the remainder luggers), and eight armed 
pinnaces (luggers and schooners), total 26‘, or rather, accordina- 
A ® several British ships, 34 sail. “ 

At this time the British 22-gun ship Champion, Captain 
Kobert Howe Bromley, gun-bngs Clinker and Cracker, Lieute- 
nants Ivesbit Glen, and William Henry Douglas, and the Francis 
nired armed cutter, lay at anchor at the distance of little more 
toan a league north-north-east from the jettees of the harbour- 
ine British vessels were soon under way to attack the flotilla - 
and at 7 a. m., the Champion commenced action with the two 
corvettes, and some of the heaviest of the gun-vessels. The latter 
presently run on shore under the batteries of Seuneville, and the 
remainder of the flotilla hugged the coast so closely, that the 
Biitish vessels, in order to use their carronades with effect, were 
compelled to approach within range of the batteries. The con- 
sequence was, that they were soon cut up in their hulls, masts, 
whh”4f”r!’ the obstacles they had to contend 

*11 particularly the Cracker, 

compelled the French captain, at about 10 h. 30 m. a. m., to shelter 
himself under the batteries of St.-Valery en Caux. 

with the heavy long ouns on board the flotilla, and 
SE‘'“The°rJ ®^°^\*h^ritish vessels were considerable 

had all three masts, particularly her 
foremast, wounded, her ngging and sails much cut, and several 
Iwge shot-holes m her hull, very low down. The Cracker received 
L through her foremast, which left it in a totterino- state 

^d had her shrouds and stays cut to pieces. The Clinker also re- 

water in the hold. It appears, however, that the Champion was the 
only vessel that sustained any loss : she had two seamen killed 
^ (severely) and two seamen wounded. The French 
admit that several of their vessels were much damao-ed and that 

fi»eylostfourmenkilledand 22 wounded, 11 of the3a«<.emis t 
^ soon as it was known that the Champion and Irer commnb 
h^ stood away towards the Downs to refit, M. Hamelin leavino- 

damaged of his vessels 'set sail' 

The French, as usual, when they came to fight this battle ove,. 

latter consisted of two vW™ although the 

tie difficulties that the British toe expitSdIJ 
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gating so near- to tlie shore. Les-cris a Fabordage ! a,, Fabord- 
age. -says. the writer,. ^^netentissaient dans la ligne fraii§aiseF^ 

: . Tliis^ if we are to credit the French', accounts^ is about' the ho-n- 
.' dredth time that the same cry has been uttered; and -yet, the 
French sailors, for some reason or other, have not moved from 
'their- 'Own' decks.' 

■ Ifi 'by his perseverance' in pushing on . towards Ambletense^.' 
Admiral Ver-Hiiell had got his gun-vessels somewhat roughly 
handled by the British, he had brought down upon the latter 
such a storm of shot and shells from the French batteries, as 
compelled them to retire to repair damages,' thereby leaving open 
a passage for the remaining divisions of the Gailo-Batavian 
flotilla at Dunkerque ; some of which appear to have reached 
Aoibleteuse in the course of the night succeeding the action. 
On the next day, the 20th, an account was taken of the difierent 
vessels of the flotilla, armed and unarmed, which then lay at the 
seven ports, Staples, Boulogne, Vimereux, Ambleteuse, Calais^ 
Dunkerque, and Ostende, whence the expedition was to depart. 
The number of prames and' -gun-vessels,' at; Boulogne alone 
amounted to 578, and the number of transports to 526, together 
^ 1 104 vessels; and the total of the flotilla amounted to 1339 armed 
and 954 unarmed vessels, making a grand total of 2293. These 
were destined to carry 163,645 men and 9059 horses, including 
among the former 16,783 sailors.^ 

The flotilla was separated into six grand divisions. The first 
under the designation of the left wing, commanded by Rear- 
admiral Jean-Francois Courand, and stationed at the port of 
Etaples, was destined to carry the troops from the camp of 
Montreuil, commanded by Marshal Ney; the second and thirds 
called the left and right wings of the centre of the flotilla, under 
the respective commands of Rear-admiral Daniel Savary and 
Capitaine de vaisseau Julien Le Ray, occupied the port of Bou- 
logne, and were destined to carry the troops from the two camps 
to the right and left of the town, commanded by Marshal Soult ; 
the fourth, named the right wing of the flotilla, commanded by 
Capitaine de vaisseau Francois-Henri-Eugene Daugier, occupied 
the port of Vimereux, and was to carry the corps of Marshal 
Lannes, composed of sundry divisions of light infantry, among 
which were those of the grenadiers of the advance and of the 
reserve. The Gallo-Batavian flotilla, assembled at the port of 
Ambleteuse, under the command of Vice-admiral Ver-Huell,, 
formed the fifth grand division of the expedition, and was to 
carry the troops commanded by Marshal Davoust The sixth 
or reserve division, lying in the port of Calais, under the com- 
mand of Capitaine de fregate Charles L’Ev6que, was destined 
to transport the division of Italian infantry, and several divisions 
of dragoons, mounted and dismounted. 


• See 
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The first four grand divisions only had a regular organization : 
each was separated into two portions, called escadrilles and 
each of the latter was to embark a division of the army, com- 
posed of four regiments of the line, and one of light infantry, 
with its cavalry, artillery, and baggage. It would be entering 
too much into detail, to explain all the regulations that contri- 
buted to perfect the system of this armament: suffice it that 
every thing was adopted which ingenuity could devise and 
ability execute, without much regard to the labour or the 
expense. 

Anxious to have ocular proof of the degree of celerity with 
which the army could be embarked, Napoleon, who arrived at 
Boulogne on the 3d of August, ordered the operation to be 
executed twice in his presence. The result surpassed his belief. 
Although the troops had to n^arch from camps, the extremities 
of which were more than two miles from the point of embark- 
ation, one hour and a half after the beating of the men 

and horses, all were on board. 

This, as well it might, excited the admiration of the generak 
and other officers present, and all were elated at the prospect it 
held out ; all, save the prime mover himself, and he, although he 
did not appear so, was filled with regret. His fleets were not 
in the Channel, and without them, he knew full well, that his 
plan could not succeed. Could he, by any means, have drawn 
away England’s ships from England’s coast, he considered 
England’s fate as depending upon his nod. “ Je ne sais pas, en 
T^rite,^^ says the French emperor, in one of his letters, of date 
June 9 in this year, to his minister of marine, quelle espece de 
precaution elle pent prendre pour la mettre a Fabri de la terrible 
chance qu’elle court Une nation est bien folle, lorsqu’eile n’a 
point de fortifications, point d’armee de terre, de se mettre dans 
le cas de voir arriver dans son sein une armee de cent miile 
tommes d’eiite et aguerris. Voila le chef-d’oeuvre de la flot- 
tille ; elle coute de Fargent, mais il ne faut etre maitre de la mer 
que six heures pour que i’Angleterre cesse d’exister.”^ 

‘Even admitting that the Channel, Mediterranean, and Noith 
Sea fleets of England were away, were no other ships to check 
the course of the flotilla ? Let but a breeze have blown from any 
point of the compass, and innumerable frigates, heavy frigates 
too, sloops, bombs, gun-brigs, and cutters, would soon have been 
on the spot. No shoals or shore-batteries would then have 
interposed to prevent the guns of the British from producing 
their full effect. The more numerous the French troops, the 
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tlie reffiaiisder, . E^ery hour’s delay would Iia¥e.hroiight fresh 
. British vessels to assist iixthe general ov€rth,row. Adniittingy 
however, that a considerable portion of the flotilla overcame all 
these obstacles, and approached the British shore, was there 
nothing further to dread ? Were there really, as Napoleon fan- 
cied, “no fortifications, no army’’? The invaders would have 
made the discovery, to their cost, the moment they arrived within 
shell and shot range. As they advanced nearer they would have 
found the beach already occupied by the van of an army com- 
posed of soldiers, who, if they had not fought at “ Lodi, at 
Zorich, at Heliopolis, at Hohenlinden, and at Marengo/’ were 
then fighting in England. 

But, in the event of a calm, would he not succeed ? was a 
question frequently asked, as well by those who wished, as those 
who dreaded, the invasion, British Channel are 

very uncertain: they seldom continue more than 12 hours, and 
even then may prevail at one part of the coast and not at another. 
Admitting that a calm existed at Boulogne and the adjacent ports, 
some time would elapse ere, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the flotilla could make a start. It has done so, and the oars 
* begin to move : by this time, a boat from every British ship that 
witnessed the preparation's half across the Channel with the in- 
telligence, and the vessel herself, if less than a frigate, is sweeping 
with all her strength in the same direction. A fleet of 1200 or 1300 
vessels must be rather awkward to manage ; particularly, when 
assembled together for the first time, and possessed, as these 
variously-constructed gun-vessels necessarily were, of different 
powders of progression. Againsttbe prafnes sad complaints were 
raised ; and yet, as there were 17 of these vessels, armed each 
with 12 long 24-pounders, and carrying altogether about 2000 
men and 840 horses, they must be waited for. All this would 
create confusion. Cross tides and partial currents would increase 
it. Signals would be necessary : they would, it is more than 
probable, amidst the many repeaters required to transmit them, 
be misunderstood. A part of the fleet stops, or pulls in a dif- 
ferent direction. Delay ensues. Presently up springs a breeze; 
and which, in all likelihood, blows either up or down, and not 
across the Channel. In this case the weather wing of the flotilla 
begins first to spread Its sails, and, without great care, presses 
upon the centre; and that, in its turn, upon the lee wing. Mean- 
while the breeze has not travelled without company, as is evident 
from the number of white patches that now skirt the windward 
horizon, swelling and gathering at every moment. Of the ope- 
rations likely to follow, a slight sketch has alimdy been given. 

But, in truth, no attempt would have been made by the flotilla 
to cross over, even were the Channel clear of British fleets, and 
a calm, even a two days'* calm, to prevail/ none whatever, unless 
a powerful French fleet lay off Boulogne, ready to afford its 
protection. In a note dictated* hk teturn from Bou- 
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logne, ontlie 1st of September, tlie French emperor thus unfolds 
his plan: Je voulais reunir/' says he/^quarante ou cinquante 
vaisseaux de gucn'e dans ie port de ia Martinique, par des ope- 
rations combinees de Toulon, de Cadix, de Ferrol et de Brest | 
les faire revenir tout d’un coup sur Boulogne ; me trouver pen- 
dant qiiinze jours maitre de lamer; avoir cent cinquante mille 
hornmes et dix mille chevaux campes sur eette cote ; trois on 
quatre mille batimens de flottiile, et aussitot le signal de Farrivee 
de mon escadre, debarquer en Angieterre, m'emparer de Londres 
et de la Tamise.* The construction of the heavy prames, and 
the arming of the flotilla generally, were intended for no other 
purpose than to deceive the British into a belief, that Napoleon 
did not contemplate the assistance of his fleet, and that, there- 
fore, the object of sending N. Villeneuve to the West Indies had 
really in view an attack upon some of the British colonies r 
hence, the use of the few troops embarked, especially when 
rumour had multiplied them fivefold, as Napoleon knew would 
be the case. His own w^ords prove that, in arming the flotilla 
with cannon, he was only practising a rme de guerre upon 
England. Si cinquante vaisseaux de ligne,’" says he, in the 
same important document just quoted, devaient venir proteger 
le passage de Farmee en Angleterre, il n’y avail besoin d’avoir k 
Boulogne que des bhtimens de transport ; et ce luxe de prames^ 
de chaloupes canonni^res, de bateaux plats, de peniches, etc. ; 
tous bitimens ann6s, 6tait parfaitement inutile. Si j’eusse ainsi 
r4um quatre mille bS-timens de transport, nul doute que Fennemi 
n’elit vu que j'attendais la presence de mon escadre pour tenter 
le passage ; mais, en c5nstruisant des prames et des bateaux 
canonniers, en armant tous ces batimens, c’etaient des canons 
opposes k des canons ; des bhtimens de guerre opposes a des 
bS,timens de guerre, et Fennemi a ete dupe. II acru que je me 
proposals de passer de vive force par la seule force militaire de 
la flottille. Lhdee de mon veritable projet ne Ini est point venue; 
et lorsque les mouvemeos de mes escadres ayant manque, il s"est 
aperqu du danger quM avait courii, FefFroi a ete dans les conseils 
de Londres, et tous les gens senses ont avoue que jamais FAngle- 
terre n’avait 6te si pres de sa perteF'f 

The French emperor had, therefore, some reason to be sorrow- 
ful, when he beheld so disciplined, so zealous, and so numerous 
an army, without the means of safe transport to the goal of his 
wishes. In his letter to M. Deeres of June 9 (see p. 316), Na- 
poleon appeared sanguine that he should succeed with 100,000 
men; in his note upon the flotilla, written in September and 
already twice quoted, be states 150,000 as the number which 
he had assembled for the purpose ; and, according to his confes- 
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tliaii 200^000 men.* It is remarkable, too, that an increase in 
the time, during which the Channel was required to be clear of 
British ships, accompanies each increase of the aigny that was to 
conquer the country. Thus: the letter says, six days/' the 
note, fifteen days,'’ and O'Meara, “f* months." It is 

doubtful, however, if, at the time that the expedition (all except 
the fleet which was to cover it) was declared to be ready, there 
were as many even as 140,000 fighting men in a , situation to 
embark. . 

Being in the constant habit of perusing, by the aid of inter- 
preters, the contents of the London newspapers, Napoleon 
must have seen, with a feeling of bitter disappointment, the 
formidable preparations that were making to resist his army 
on its landing : those to obstruct the passage of the flotilla, 
he cared less about, having, as |lready has appeared, no in- 
tention to make the attempt unless his fleets were in the tem- 
porary possession of the Channel. Buonaparte was not the 
first foreigner, who had reckoned too much upon the grumbling 
character of the English : he did not consider that, although 
discontented with their government, they were extremely jealous 
of foreigners. He ought to have known that, in such a case, a 
fliird party would experience much the same treatment, as pro- 
verbially follows a similar interference in domestic disagreements : 
the hitherto mutually opposed parties unite, heart and hand, to 
expel the intruder. The treatment -which, at a subsequent 
period of his life, Napoleon experienced from the English popu- 
lace, tended, owing to a misconception on his pa^t, to strengthen 
the opinion he had originally formed of the canaille’’ to aid 
him in conquering their country. There, again, he mistook the 
character of the people. It was not love for his person, wfiich 
collected the crowds that flocked from far and near to gain a 
sight of him : it was curiosity, endemial curiosity, to behold a 
man who had compelled most monarchs but their own to succumb 
to him; who had governed, if not conquered, all Europe, save the 
little insulated spot in whose power he then was. If they forbore 
to upbraid or taunt him, it was because he was their prisoner : if 
they treated him with respect, and even with kindness, it was 
because they felt some degree of awe in the presence of one who- 
had been so migbty a potentate, and commiserated his fallen 
greatness. 

Intelligence of the battle between Sir Robert Calder and M- 
Viileneuve reached the French emperor at Boulogne, between 
the 3d and 9th of August, probably about the 8th ; and on the 
llth he became acquainted with the arrival of the combined 
fleet at FeiroL Buonaparte’s rage was most violent, but it WM 
of short duration. This extraordinary man soon carved out work 
for his army. The intelligent author of a French work now well 

* O’Mewa’s Napoleon in Exi^ voL ' '.f Ibk4 voL li, p. 07S« 
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known in England has exhibited, in a single act of Napoleon^s, 
arising out of the circumstances above stated, a most extra- 
ordinary instance of his transcendent genius. At the time I 
was writing this passage’^ (one in which M. Dupin has given it 
as his opinion that, before any thing could be effected against 
England, the combined fleet must be in possession of the Chan- 
nel), I was unacquainted with a very remarkable fact, which 
deserves a place in history. I am indebted for the knowledge 
of it to the Count Daru, whose able History of Venice we have 
already cited. In 1805 M. Daru was at Boulogne, the intendant 

g eneral of the army. One morning the emperor sent for him into 
is closet. Daru found him transported with rage, striding up 
and down his apartment, and only breaking a sullen silence by 
the abrupt and sudden exclamations — What a navy ! — what an 
admiral ! — what sacrifices lost ! — my hopes are frustrated ! — this 
Villeneuve ! Instead of being in the Channel he has put into 
Ferrol ! — I see it clearly ! he will be blockaded. — Daru, sit down 
there, listen and write/^ The emperor had, early that morning, 
received advices of the arrival of Villeneuve in a port of Spain j 
he saw at once that the conquest of England had miscarried ; 
that the immense expense of the fleet and the flotilla was lost 
for a long time, perhaps for ever ! Then, in the violence of a 
rage which would scarcely suffer another man to retain his 
senses, he adopted one of the boldest resolutions, traced one of 
the most admirable plans of a campaign, that any conqueror 
could have conceived, even when at leisure and perfectly com- 
posed. Witho]^t hesitating, without stopping, he dictated the 
whole plan of the campaign of Austerlitz, the departure of the 
different corps of the army, as well from Hanover and Holland, 
as from the western and southern boundaries of France. The 
order of the routes, their duration, the points of convergence and 
reunion of the columns ; the attacks by surprise and by open 
force, the various movements of the enemy, the whole is provided 
for: victory is assured in every one of the hypotheses. Such was 
the accuracy of this plan, and the immense foresight it displayed, 
that upon a line of march of 200 leagues, lines of operations of 
300 leagues in length were conducted according to the original 
design, day by day, and league by league, all the way to Munich, 
Beyond that capital the time alone underwent some alteration ; 
but the points were reached, and the ensemble of the plarr 
crowmed with success. Such, then, was the military talent of 
this man, not less terrible to his enemies by the mightiness of 
his genius, than to his countrymen by the severity of his des- 
potism.”^ The truth of this anecdote is corroborated by the 
author of the Precis des Evenemens, who states, that he himself 
' ' - also heard it related by the Comte Daru.f 

; 

", * Tor the original passage, see Appendix, No. 35. 
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On the 3 1st:, of Aiigast Buonaparte became apprized of the 
departure of the combined fleet, from Ferrol and Coranna, as he 
hoped, for Brest. This reammated, in some degree, the hopes of 
the emperor ; and on the 22d Marshal Berthier, the minister of 
marine, by Napoleon’s directions, - writes thus to General Mar- 
mont, the commander-in-chief of the army of Holland : vous 

previens, general, que I’escadre de remperenr est parti e dii 
Ferrol le 26 thermidor (14 aout) avec Fescadre espagnole. Si 
ces escadres combinees arrivent dans la Manche, Fempereur 
fait de suite rexpedition d’Angleterre; mais si, par des circon- 
stances de vents contraires, ou enfin, par le peu d’audace de nos 
amiraux,"^ elles ne peuvent se rendre dans la Manche, Fem- 
pereur et roi ajournera Fexpedition a une autre annee, parce- 
qu’elle n’est plus possible.” The marshal then directs the 
general to be ready, at a moment’s notice, to disembark his 
troops, estimated at 20,000, and proceed with them to May- 
ence, &c.f In about four days after the date of this letter the 
fatal news arrives that M. Villeneuve, having quitted Ferrol witii 
29 sail of the line, had steered for Cadiz instead of the Channel, 
where the emperor and his army had been so long anxiously 
expecting him. 

Thus had the crisis arrived for adjourning the expedition 
against England to another year. By the end of August, the 
troops that had been encamped at Ostende, Ambleteuse, Bou- 
logne, and Montreuil, were making forced marches to the banks 
of the Rhine. On the 4th of September the emperor quitted 
Boulogne for Paris, having left orders with Rear-admiral La- 
crosse to send out occasionally a division of gun -boats to 
manoeuvre, and to maintain the utmost discipline and good order 
among the officers and men. The greater part, if not the whole, 
of the gun-vessels at all the depots but Boulogne, were, in a 
short time, dismantled and laid up. It was the intention of 
Napoleon to keep a body of troops encamped upon the heights 
of Boulogne, partly, in conjunction with the gun-vessels iii^the 
basin and road, to deceive the British, but chiefly, as it was a 
remarkably healthy spot, to have an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men ready to act on any emergency. The operations against the 
remnant of the flotilla were now confined to Boulogne ; and, 
although in September and November two attempts were made 
to destroy the line of gun- vessels at anchor in the road, the 

^ This reflection upon the admirals is onlv to be found in the quotation 
from the letter contained in the text of M. bumas (tome xii., p. 122) ; it is 
■wholly omitted in what purports to be the entire copy inserted among the 
** Pieces Justificatife.** We may conclude from this, that the author mane his 
extract from the original, without reflecting upon the m^ingor tendencf of 
idle passage alluded to, but that, when he, or aiiotlier for him, cmne ta 
transcribe the letters for die Appendix, the dteiveiy was made, and th«. 
olTeMive words omitted. 
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stormy state of the weather, in the last case in particular, ren- 
dered them both abortive. 

BRITlW AKD FBAKCO-SPANISH FLEETS. 

The declaration of war by Spain, followed up so quickly as it 
was by the hurried equipment of ships at all her principal 
depots in fulfilment of the secret treaty which she had concluded 
with France,^ soon assembled a Britislr naval force upon the 
coasts of the former. Off Ferrol, in \vhich port lay, ready for 
sea, five French and seven Spanish sail of the line, exclusively of 
three of the latter fitting, cruised a British squadron of seven 
sail of the line, under Rear-admiral the Honourable Alexander 
Cochrane, in the Northumberland 74. In Cadiz one French and 
seven Spanish sail of the line were ready for sea, and four of the 
latter equipping ; and in Carthagena, six Spanish sail of the line 
were ready for sea. Off Cadiz wus stationed a British squadron 
of five, and occasionally six sail of the line, under Vice-admiral 
Sir John Orde, in tlie Glory 98 ; and who, in conjunction with 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelson, whom, with p sail of the line, we 
left on the 31st of December cruising off Cape San-Sebastian,f 
kept an occasional eye upon the ships in Carthagena. 

The junction of the six French and 20 Spanish sail of the " 
line, ready for sea in Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, with the 
1 1 French sail of the line, also ready for sea in Toulon, was a 
preliminary step towards the final success of the grand design 
which reigned the master-thought in the mind of him, who,, 
such was the mean subserviency of Spain, had the whole 37 
ships as much under his command, as if the French flag waved 
at the peak of every one of them. What efforts were made by 
the one party to accomplish, and by the other to defeat, the im- 
portant object in agitation, will appear as we proceed in the 
details upon which we are now about to enter. 

Having detached the 38-gun frigates Active and Seahorse,, 
Captains Richard Hussey Moubray and the Honourable 
Courtenay Boyle, to watch the port of Toulon, Lord Nelson on 
ihe 3d of January made sail from liis station off Cape San- 
Sebastian towards the Magdalena islands, and on the lllh came 
to at his old anchorage in Agincourt sound. On the 15th the 
Superb rejoined from Algiers; wdiither she had been sent to 
arrange some difference with the Dey. The force of Lord Nelson 
BOW consisted of 1 1 sail of the line, with scarcely a frigate or 
sloop to detach for intelligence. 

On the 17th of January, early in the afternoon, the French 
fleet, consisting of the following 11 sail of the line, seven 
frigates, and two brigs, commanded by Vice-admiral Villeiieuve, 
#pa having on board a body of 3500 troops under General 
taiiwtOB, put to sea from -the road of Toulon, with a strong 
the north-north-west r 
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.Oun-sWp 

f Bucentaure 


80^ 


^ T.-G.-J.-B.apt.-Sii¥.' TilleneiiTe, 


Captain Jean- Jacques Mageridie. 

V Eear-adm. P.-R.-M.-E. Bumanoir-le-Pellef, 
Formidable.. .... ^ - Jean-Marie Letellier. ■ 

^ Neptune ... . . . . Commod. Esprit-Tranquilie Maistral. 
llndomptable . ..... ’^Captain ^ Jean-Joseph Hubert. 

"Anoiba! .. ...... Co'm.inod. Jullen-Marie Cosmao-Kerjulien^ 

]\Iont-B!aiic ... . . Captain Guillaume- J.-Noel La Villegris. 


744 


C.-E. L’ Hospital ier-Villemadrin... 
Pierre-Nicolas Rollarid. 

Leonore Deperonne. 

Charles Berrenger. 

Jean-Gilles Fiihol-Camas. 


and 


Swi.ftsiire 
Atlas . ' . 

Intrepide 
Scipio.il . 

^.Berwick 

Frigates, Comelie, Hortensej Incorruptible, Rliin, Sirene, Themis, 
Uraiiie. 

Fiiret and Naiade. 

By 5 ■?. M. the last Freiich ship was outside Cape Sepet ; and 
at 6h. 30 m. the advanced or reconnoitring division^ consisting 
of two sail of the line and a frigate, was descried by the British 
frigates Active and Seahorse. On the 18th, at 9 h* 15 m., the 
French advanced ships, still in sight, hauled their wind to the 
northward, and the two British frigates did the same. At 4 
p, M. the island of Polacross bore from the latter north by west 
five leagues, and the wind now blew a strong gale from west- 
north-west. At 9 h. 45 m. the S.eahorse, who was to windward 
of her consort, saw nine' sail of .the French fleet in the north. 

f uarter, only three miles distant, and apparently steering south. 

’he frigate showed a light, and immediately bore up ; on which 
the enemy’s advanced ship threw up two rockets. The Active 
and Seahorse kept sight of the latter ship until 2 a. m. op the 
19tli; and, by carrying a press of sail, were, at 1 h. 50m. f.m., 
sufficiently near to their friends in Agincourt sound, to make the 
distant signal. of the enemy’s being at se.a. 

At 41i. 30 m. p.M. Lord Nelson weighed with the following 11 
sail of the line and two frigates : 

Ga0-siiip f Vice-admiral (w.) Lord Nelson, K.B. 

Rear-admiral (b.) George ^Murray, 

^Captain Thomas Mastermaii Hardy.'.. 
;''Eear-.Ad'miral-.(r.) Sir' '.E.' H.. B'ickerton, Bart. 
Captain John Stuart, 

John Conn. 


r Victory . . *. , 

100-1 

tEoyal Sovereign 


74.^ 


80 Canopus . . , . 

^Superb . .. . , . .. 

Speiieer ... . . . .. '' „ ■ 

Swiftsure ..... 

Belleisie ..... , „ 

Conqueror . . . . ■ 

Tigre „ 

Leviathan „ 

[Donegal ...... „ 

Frigates, Active and Seahorse.* 

The fleet made sail fur the passage between the island of 

♦ Lord Nelson wm continually ooaiplaW^f -to tlie admiralty of the small 
Kuiaber of frigates attached to liiii ' 

¥2 


Ilichard Goodwin Keats. 
Hon. Robert Stopford. 
Mark Robinson. 

William Hargood. 

Israel Peliew. 

Benjamin Halloweil 
Henry William Bayatun. 
Fiilteney Malcolm. 



be PhoBoe did not, as it appears, make any attempt to 
her, but bore up for the Magdalena islands, where Captaiu 
expected to find Lord Nelson. It was owing to this cir- 
I route that the frigate was so many days in joining the fleet. 
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Biche and Sardinia; a passage so narrow that the ships had to 
proceed in line ahead, each, except the Victory who undertook 
to lead the fleet, being guided by the stern-liglits of her second 
ahead. At 6 p. m. the Victory was clear, and at 7 p, m. every 
ship in her train. Lord Nelson then despatched the Seahorse 
round the southern extremity of Sardinia, to look into St.-Pietro 
for the French fleet, and to return immediately. At 8 h. 30 m. 
p. M. the fleet, with now only one frigate attending it, bore away 
along the island of Sardinia. On the following day, the 20th, 
the vice-admiral appointed the Spencer and Leviathan, as the 
two fastest-sailing ships, to be a detached squadron ; directing 
Captain Stopford to keep on the Victory’s weather beam, to be 
ready to act as occasion might require. During the latter part 
of this, and the whole of the succeeding day, the fleet encountered 
very hard gales from south-south-west to south-west; and, for 
a great part of the time, the ships were under their storm- 
staysails. 

On the 22d, at 10 a. m., the Seahorse rejoined, having, on the 
preceding afternoon, been chased by the French 40-gun frigate 
Cornelie, standing in for Pulla. The gale was so heavy and 
the weather so thick, that the Seahorse could not see the 
anchorage either in that bay or in Cagliari, and, from the same 
cause, lost sight of the French frigate in the night. The Sea- 
horse, accompanied by the Active, was sent back to Cagliari, 
but no French ships were lying there ; and a message to the 
viceroy and consul at that port, carried by the Active, and for a 
reply to which Lord Nelson waited off the island of Serpentina, 
produced no better intelligence* The Seahorse was then sent 
with despatches to Naples, and the Active directed to cruise for 
three days to the eastward, about five or six leagues from Ser- 

S mtina, to speak any British ship that might be in search of the 
ritish admiral. 

On the 25th, at noon, Cape Carbonara, island of Sardinia, 
bore from the Victory north-north-east half-east distant three 
and a half leagues ; and on the next day, the 26th, the 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Phcebe, Captain the Honourable Thomas 
Bladen Capel, joined company. On the 19th, at 4 p. m., when 
sailing down the west coast of Corsica with a strong west-north- 
west wind, the Phoebe discovered a disabled line-of-battle ship, 
the Indomptable, one of M. Villeneuve’s fleet, standing in for 
the land, under courses only, having carried away her topmasts. 
The frigate immediately hauled up towards, and at 4 h. 45 m. 
passed within hail of, the Indomptable, who had ^previously 
hoisted French colours. Having ascertained that the dismasted 
ship was an enemy’s two-decker, bound apparently for Ajaccio 
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Having sent in all directions to gain information, but without 
effect, Lord jN^elson continued his course to the eastward, and at 
3 A. M. on the 29th, rounded the island of Strdmboli. As a proof 
that, in his anxiety to overtake the enemy, Lord Nelson had 
passed a sleepless night, the follovring memorandum appears in 
his diary : Stromboli burnt veiy strongly throughout the night 
of the 28th.’^ His own persuasion was that the French fleet had 
gone to Egypt ; and thither his lordship hastened, still detaching 
his frigates, as fast as they joined, to gather what tidings they 
could. 

On the 4th of February, tbe Canopus made the land of Egypt 
On the 7th, the Tigre was sent into Alexandria; but the Turks 
had nothing to communicate, and on the following day, the 8tb, 
Captain Haliowell rejoined the fleet Lord Nelson, now half- 
distracted, steered for Malta ; on the 14th, was within 100 
leagues of it ; and in a few days afterwards received from Naples 
intelligence of what had really become of the French fleet. It 
had, on the second day, after quitting Toulon, when crossing the 
gulf of Lyons, encountered a violent gale of wind, which da- 
maged several of the ships in their masts and rigging, and drove 
them, on the 20th, with the exception of four, back to their port. 
The missing ships were the Indomptable and Cornelie already 
mentioned, and the frigates Hortense and Incorruptible. The 
Cornelie, after sheltering herself at Genoa, reached Toulon on 
the 22d, as did the Indomptable in two days afterwards ; but 
the Hortense and Incorruptible remained out for six or seven 
weeks.- . . 

It was on the 14th of February, when about 100 leagues to the 
eastward of Malta, on his return to Sardinia, that Lord Nelson 
wrote his celebrated letter to the first lord of the admiralty (Lord 
Melville), explaining why he had considered Egypt to be the 
destination of the French fleet. Feeling as 1 do/’ he says,, 
that I am entirely responsible to my king and country for the- 
whole of ray conduct, I find no difficulty at this moment, when I 
am so unhappy at not finding the French fleet, nor having ob- 
tained the smallest information where they are, to lay before you 
the whole of the reasons which induced me to pursue the line of 
conduct I have done. I have consulted no man, therefore the- 
whole blame of ignorance in forming my judgment must rest 
with me. I would allow no man to take from me an atom of my^ 
glory had I fallen in with the French fleet, nor do I desire any 
man to pajtake of any of the responsibility. All is mine, rights 
or wrong : therefore I shall now state my reasons, after seeing . 
that Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily, were safe, for Mieving that 
Egypt was the destination of the French fleet ; and at this mo- 
ment of sorrow, I still feel that I have acted right. Firetly ; the 
wind had blown from north-east to south-east for 14 days before 
they sailed : therefore they migh% difficulty, have gone 

to wie westward. Seconcilf with gentle breea^ 
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at nortb-west and nortli-nortli-west. Had they been bound to 
Kaples, tlie most natural thing for them to have done would have 
been to run along 'their own shore to the eastward, wdiere they 
would have ports every 20 leagues of coast to take shelter io» 
Thirdly ; they bore away in the evening of the 18th, with a strong 
gale at north-west or north-north-west, steering south or south 
by west. It blew so hard that the Seahorse went more than 13 
knots an hour to get out of their way. Desirable as Sardinia is 
for theniy they could get it without risking their fleet, although 
certainly not so quickly as by attacking Cagliari. Hoivever, I 
left nothing to chance in that respect, and therefore went off 
Cagliari. Having afterwards gone to Sicily, both to Palermo 
and Messina, and thereby given encouragement for a defence, 
and knowing all was safe at Naples, I had only the Morea and 
Egypt to look to. For, although I knew one of the French ships 
was crippled, yet I considered the character of Buonaparte ; and 
that the orders given by him on the banks of the Seine would 
not take into consideration wind or weather. Nor, indeed, could 
the accident of even three or four ships alter, in ray opinion, a 
destination of importance : therefore such an accident did not 
weigh in my mind, and I went first to Morea, and then to 
Egypt. The result of my inquiries at Coron and Alexandria 
confirms me in my former opinion ; and therefore, my lord, if my 
obstinacy or ignorance is so gross, I should be the first to recom- 
mend your superseding me. But, on the contrary, if, as I flatter 
myself, it should be found, that my ideas of the probable desti- 
nation of the French fleet were well founded, in the opinion of 
his majesty's ministers, then I shall hope for the consolation of 
having my conduct approved by his majesty ; who will, I am 
sure, weigh my whole proceedings in the scale of justice."^' 

On the 27th, in the evening, the British fleet, every ship of 
which, since the 21st of January, had remained prepared for bat- 
tle, without a bulkhead up night or day, anchored in Pulla road, 
bay of Cagliari, to water. On the 2d of March Lord Nelson 
weighed, but, owing to the severity of the weather, was com- 
pelled to reanchor. Tlie wind shifting in the course of the 
night to north-north-east, the fleet reweighed at daylight on the 
Sd, and stood to the westward ; but before noon the wind re-* 
turned to the north-west, and blew so strong, that the fleet had 
^ain to bear up for Piilla. The morning of the 4th brought a 
return of the north-east wind ; but scarcely had the persevering 
admiral taken advantage of it, than it again shifted to the north- 
west Blowing moderately this time, the fleet (some of the ships 
having anchored for a few hours in the bay of Rouze) succeeded in 
, working to the westward of the gulf of Palma ; but, the wind 
iuo’easing to a heavy gale, the British were compelled, on the 
^ 8ft# to mn m there for shelter. On the 10th> in 

. ' " i ' '' ' # " €&rke md MArtbur, vol, li,, p, 397. 
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tlie iiioniing, after one or two fruitless attempts to get ont^ tlie 
fleet weighed with a fme sooth-east wiiid^ and passed between 
tlie island of Yuche and the main; "or rather^ ^lie Victory and a 
few ships only w'ent tiiroiigh this narrow- channel, the remainder 
of the fleet iiassing on the outer side of Yaclie. 

A coiitiiiuance of iiiie' weather brought into on the uioni'^ 
ing of the 12th, the high land over Toulon; and on the 15tli, ia 
the evening, Lord Kelson gained his old. winter station, a few miles 
to' the eastward of Cape San-Sebastian* After . detaching the 
Leviathan oiT Barcelona, to induce a belief, that he was fixed on 
the coast of Spain, his lordship wmrked back to the eastward, 
and Oil the evening of the 25th, arrived close off the west end of 
the island of St.-Pietro. On the following clay, the 26th, the 
wind shifted from south-east .to south-west, and enabled the fleet,,' 
on the 27t'h, to /anchor in the gulf of Palma, where the victuallers 
and store-ships were lying. On the preceding day-» Rear-admi- 
ral Thomas Louis had joined in the 32-gun frigate Ambuscade^ 
Captain William Durban, and now shifted his flag to the Cano- 
pus ; taking on board of her, in the room of Captain Conn, Cap- 
tain William Francis Austen, who had accompanied the admiral 
from England. While Lord Nelson is provisioning and refitting 
his ships, let us turn our attention to the harbour of Toulon. 

Vice-admiral Vilieneuve used the utmost despatch in refitting 
liis ships. The Annibal (late British Hannibal), being found un- 
serviceable, W’as replaced by the new ship Piutoii ; to whom, at 
the same time, the former transferred the whole of her officeriS 
and men. A similar exchange took place between the frigates 
Uraiiie and Hermioiie. As to the Incorruptible, she had suf- 
fered so rmicii from her action with the Arrow, of which we shall 
hereafter give an account, as to be for the present laid up. The 
French fleet, therefore, consisted of 1 1 sail of the line, six frigates, 
and two brigs,^ and still retained on board the 3500 troops under 
General Lauriston. The departure of Lord Nelson for the gulf 
of Palma, enabled M. Vilieneuve, on the evening of the 29th of 
March, to sail from. Toulon road with the whole of his fleet; 
which, on clearing Cape Sepet, steered south-south-west, with a 
moderate bree^se from the north-east. 

The wind on the following morning veered to north-nortib* 
west, and, instead of increasing as had been expected, fell mty* 
siderably. Owing to this the French fleet, during that and the 
succeeding day, made very little progress, and on the afternoon 
of the 31st, Cape Sicie bearing north distant 10 or 12 leagues, 
was disco/ered and recognised by the British fri^tes Active 
and Phoebe. These ships kept in sight of it until evening ; when 
the. Ph<»be bore up for the gulf of Palma, with a fresh breeze^at 
west-north- west, and the Active, in order to keep company with 

^ Their names will be seen at p. 323, onakthig; the Incorruptible, and suIn 
stituting the Piuton for the fiermlone for the Uranie. 
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ships, stood upon a wind to the south-west, but, 
atter dark, saw no more of them. On the 1st of April, in the 
morning, a Ragvsian vessel informed M. Villeneuve that, five 
days before, she had seen the British fleet to the southward of 
feardinia. In consequence of this intelligence, which was cor- 
rect, the French admiral, who, from previous information that 
iord Nelson was off Barcelona (a proof that the ruse with the 
Beviathan had begun to take effect), had intended to pass to 
the eastward of the Balaric islands, was induced to alter his 
course and pass to the westward of them. The fleet accordinofly 
iept close to the coast of Spain, and on the 6th, in a cahn, 
arrived off the port of Carthagena ; where we will leave M. Vil- 
leneuve awhile, to show what efl^ect his activity had produced 
upon the movements of him, to avoid whom was so principal a 
point in the instructions given to the French admiral. 

Wanting water for his ships. Lord Nelson had, on the 1st of 
iipril, removed from Palma to Pulla bay ; whence he had afain 
sailed on the morning of the 3d, steering to the westward, with 
a moderate breeze at north-east. On the followino- morning 
toe 4th, when a few leagues to the westward of the island of 
loro, the wind shifted to the north-north-west; and at 8 a.m. 
m the midst of hazy, unsettled weather and drizzling rain, the 

1 in the offing, with the exhilarating 

sigual, that the French admiral was at sea. Cruisers were in- 

directions; and, on the supposition 
that the French fleet had continued its course to the southward 
(as would have been the case, had the Ragusian vessel not 
crossed It), the British fleet lay to all night, and, on the morning 

^d^ Sardinia” midway between the coasts of Barbaiy 

After waiti^ in this narrow channel until the 7th, the fleet 
bore up for Palermo, in order to cover Sicily and the more 
eastern parts of the Meditenunean, should the French have 
passed to the nortoward of Corsica. Two more days having 
elapsed without the slightest intelligence. Lord Nelson, on the 

mrd. Of this change of course to the westward, Napoleon 
was for a long time unappnzed. Even so late as a fortnio-ht 

STToS N^r* ^ with informatfon 

Sbmflfl 1 ^ Neson was gone to Egypt; and, lest the latter 

to™ Straits, he 

ordered the insertion of a paragraph in the Dutch iournals to 

that ™en in E^pt* 

Se nSh? had Straits, dHa 

^ The line-of-battle ships making but slow progress against 
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the,, westerly and north-%?est winds. Lord Nelson despatched, 
some light vessels in advance to Gibraltar and Lisbon. On the 
16th, while the fleet was beating hard against » strong westerly 
wind, to get round the southern extremity of Sardinia, an4 
obtain a glimpse of Toulon, a neutral vessel informed the Levia- 
than that the French fleet had been seen on the 7th off Cape de 
Gata. This was quickly followed by intelligence that M. Vil- 
leneove had passed the Straits on the 8 tin The prevalence of 
strong southerly and westerly winds made it the 30th, ere Lord 
Nelson got sight of the rock of Gibraltar; and about this time 
he heard that M. Villeoeuve had been reinforced by some ships 
from Cadiz. There being no possibility of passing the Straits 
with the prevailing wind, and the fleet standing in great need of 
water and provisions, Lord Nelson, on the 4tli of May, anchored 
in Mazari bay, on the Barbary shore, to water, and sent the 
Superb to Tetuan for cattle, fruit, and vegetables. 

We will now see what is become of the object of Lord Nel- 
son^s pursuit ; of that which, as will clearlk appear by the fol-» 
lowing letter from his lordship to Captain Ball, at Malta, dated 
April 19, when the fleet was bujffeting with head winds, was 
•the principal source of his uneasy frame of mind. My good 
fortune, my dear Ball, seems flown away. I cannot get a fair 
wind, or even a side wind — dead foul ! dead foul ! — but my mind 
is fully made up what to do when I leave the Straits, supposing 
there is no certain information of the enemy’s destination. I 
believe this ill-luck will go near to kill me; but, as these are 
times for exertion, I must not be cast down, whatever I may 
feel.” In another letter, of the same date, to Lord Melville, 
this extraordinary man writes : I am not made to despair ; 
what man can do shall be done. I have marked out for myself 
a decided line of conduct, and I shall follow it well up, although 
I have now before me a letter from the physician of the fleet, 
enforcing my return to England before the hot months. There- 
fore, notwithstanding I shall pursue the enemy to the East or 
West Indies, if I know that to have been their destination, yet, 
if the Mediterranean fleet joins the Channel, I shall request, 
with that order, permission to go on shore.”* 

Returning to M, Villeneuve, while off Carthagena, he sent a 
boat on shore, to offer his services and the protection of his fleet 
to the six Spanish ships ready for sea in the port; but Rear- 
admiral Salzeco, having been ordered with his squadron on a 
different service, declined the junction. So says M. Villeneuve ; 
but the Spanish ambassador at Paris asserted, that the refusal 
to join came from the French admiral. Napoleon denies this 
roundly; adding, in his usual energetic way: Mais que Famiral 
Villeneuve, passant par le detroit et ayant des craiotes, eut refuse 
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le secours de six vaisseanx, un ambassadeiir, nn iiomme sense iie 
se laisse pas dire de pareilles nigauderies/^'^ 

On the evenitg of the 7tli a fresh breeze sprang up from the 
eastward (and yet at this very time Lord Kelson was plagued 
with gales from the westward), and the French admiral con- 
tinued his course towards the Straits, On the 8th, at day- 
light, Gibraltar appeared in sight; and at noon the French 
fleet, formed in two columns, with the frigates ahead, entered 
the gut, causing alarm-guns to be fired from all points of the 
rock. At 4 p. Bi- the French stood into the bay of Cadiz, 
driving away Vice-admiral Sir JohnOrde and his five sail of the 
line. Finding the wind to blow strong ofi' shore, M. Villeneuve 
anchored his ships, having previously despatched the Hortense 
frigate into the harbour, to apprize the Spaniards of his arrival 
and quicken their movements. In consequence of this, the 
French 74-'gun ship Aigle, Captain Pierre-Paul Gourrcge, ship- 
corvette Torche, and brig-corvette Argus, accompanied by five 
out of the following six Spanish sail of the line and one frigate, 
having 1600 troops on board, sailed out of the harbour and 
anchored in company with the Toulon fleet : 

( Argonauta . . . . ♦ , ^ Admiral don Frederico Gravina. 

< ( Rear-adm. don Antonio Escano- 

< San-Rafael Commod. don Francisco Montez. 

74 5 * * Captain don Rafael Viilavicencio. 

I iernble „ don Francisco Mondragon. 

64 < * • don Darrac. 

{ Espana „ don — Monies. 
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Bind rid Gazette, of April 13, giYes the correct Bnniber of sMps^ 
both French and Spanish, .that joined M. 'VilieneiiTe ; and so 
does ?\apoieori liiriiself, when, writing confideitially to liis 
minister of marine : “ II parait qiie cinq vaisseanx et nn,e fre^ate 
out rallie,l’aiiiiral VilleoeuTe ; qu'nn sixieme avait toaclie, inais 
allait partird"'^ And yet no French .writer, sncli . is ' the perma- 
nent injury of distorting historical facts, has been able to give a. 
eonsistent account of this .transaction. 

Scarcely had daylight on the 9t.h .made its appearance, than 
the French admiral was constrained to shorten, sail ' for his Spa- 
nish friends ; and, to the additional regret of M. Yiileneuve, the 
wind, before the close of the day, shifted to the westward. An 
alternation of contrary winds and calms, conpled with the in- 
different sailing of one of the F.rench (the .Atlas) and two or 
three of the Spanish ships, made it the 12th of May before the 
fleet arrived in sight of the island of Martinique. In the course 
of the following day, the 13 th, 'the' five- Spanish, and 11 of the 
12 French sail of the line, accompanied /by the seven frigates 
(one of them Spanish), one ship-corvette, and three brig-cor- 
vettes, also by a large store-ship, and the late British ship-sloop 
<?yane, a prize, anchored in the harbour of Fort-Iioyal, or, as 
named at the commencement of the republican dynasty, Fort- 
de-France, but not without having sustained, in passing, a smart 
cannonade from the Diamond rock.f 

In the course of the same night, it is believed, the twelfth 
French line-of-battle ship (probably, from her acknowledged 
badness of sailing, the Atlas) anchored with her companions ; 
and on the IGtli, early in the morning, the Spanish 80-gun ship 
San-Rafael, which had sailed from Cadiz on the 10th of April, 
rounded Pointe-Saline. At 8 a. m. she hoisted a Spanish ensign 
and pendant • whereupon, by w'ay of decoy, French colours were 
displayed at the flag-staff of the Diamond. At 9 a. m. the 
Spanish ship, having unsuspiciously approached close under the 
lee of the rock, on wdiich English colours had just been substi- 
tuted for French, received a fire as unexpected as it proved 
annoying. The San-Rafael quickly put her helm up, and, 
retorning one ineffectual shot as she wore, hastened out of range, 
as fast as the little wind would permit her; anchoring, the same 
afternoon, in company with M. Villeneuve^s fleet. 

A very different story from all this is told in the publication 
which the Moniteur was compelled to insert in the shape of a 
letter from M. Villeneuve, and a translation of which, as of a 
document of undoubted authenticity, w^ent the rounds of the 
English newspapers, Le 19 floreaV' says this anwnt piece of 
forgery, me trouvant k la hauteur prescrite par mes^ instruc- 
tions, j’ai, conformement a leur contenu, remis I Famiral Gra- 

# Pr^is des Evfcnemens, tome xl, p* 2^* 

f See p. 243. 
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Tina ses d^eches, et, sur le signal qui en a 6te fait, six vaisseaux 
tie to. M. C., deux fregates et deux bricks de S. M. I., se sont 
ranges sous son pavilion ; nous avons ete en vue le reste de la 
soiree, mais le lendemain je n’en ai plus de connaissance, et j’ai. 
lieu de le croire rendre a sa destination. Le 24, au point du 
jour, j’ai donne dans le canal de Sainte-Lucie, et dans la journee 
je mouillai ^ la Martinique, avec I’escadre que m’a confi& S.M. 
et deux vaisseaux et uue fregate espagnols.” The number of 
rrench and Spanish ships that entered Martinique, as counted 
i, 1 Diamond rock, and the Triton West-Indiaman 

winch lay in Basse-Terre road, Sainte-Lucie, agrees exactly with 
the statement as we have given it. But, it being p. m. when the 
ships passed, the two accounts are dated, according to log-time 
on the 14th instead of on the 13th of May. That the last is the 
correct date appears, not only from the above letter (there beino- 
no interest to deceive in that particular), but from an entry in 
the role d equipage of the French ship Formidable, to which we 
have had reference. 

Even French historians were led into error by the Moniteur’s 

JSin^’lni Gravina,” says M. Dumas, « ne se s4para 

point de lui (Villeneuve) pour remphr une mission particulierc, 

« c est encore un fait que nous devions retablir; il mouilla k la 
tamique avec le reste de la flotte combin^e’et ne la ^tta 
^ au premier paragraphs de la 

trompes par divers rapports officiels, nLs avions 

vpnn ,r ■ ^ Porto-Rico et h la Havane, 4tait 

S ^ flo® fl« Vent.”* The object 

of all this fraud was evidently to induce the British government 
to weaken still more the force in the Channel, by detachina: a 
greater number of ships to the West Indies ; and that object 
^0 was partly accomplished. ^ " 

Lord Nelson, whom on the 4th of May we left refittino- bi« 
tet m Mazari b.y.f .as enabled, ea,lj ” the ab, bf the 

Se rf Sd fall? and by a sudden 

SSSart S^eh SS «•*»’»«'. to weigh md make sail to the 

bat ShS “‘I’" t „ 

toanSi"lth?M.^"- Jo ‘1« oom- 
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fine easterly wind now again, springing up, Lord Felsonj^ ■ at„6 
F. M., weighed and stood through toe Straits. 

It had been his lordship’s intention, on the supposition that 
the French were bound to Ireland, to have proceeded to a spot 
about 50 leagues to the westward of Scilly ; but some hiteiii- 
gence, of an undoubted character, pointing to the West Indies 
as the real destination of the combined fleet, Lord Helson re- 
solved, at every risk of professional censure, to follow it thither. 
That information was derived from Rear-admiral Donald 
Campbell (by birth a Scotchman), of the Portuguese navy, well 
known to Lord Nelson, from having previously served under 
him, and from having, on a former occasion, rendered some 
essential service to the British. For his visit to the Victory, 
Rear-admiral Campbell appears to have suffered most severely. 
Notwithstanding the rigid secrecy observed by Lord Nelson, the 
Spanish naval command er-in-cbief at Algeziras got hold of the 
circumstance, and made a formal complaint against the rear- 
admiral. This brought dowm the vengeance of the French 
ambassador at the court of Portugal, and Rear-admiral Camp*, 
bell was laid upon the shelf.^ 

On the lOth, in the evening, the fleet anchored in Lagos bay^ 
to clear some transports which had been left there by Sir John 
Orde, when the latter retreated from before M. Villeneuve. 
Having, in the course of the night, by extraordinary exertions, 
completed liis ships to five months’ provisions, Lord Nelson, at 

9 a.m. on the 11th, weighed and sailed out of the bay. The 
expected arrival from England of a fleet of transports, with 5000 
troops on board under General Sir James Craig, induced his 
lordship to remain a short time off Cape St.-Vincent ; and on 
the 12th, in the afternoon, the Queen 98, Rear-admiral Knight, 
and Dragon 74, Captain Edward Griffiths, with their valuable 
char 2 :e, joined company. In order to afford to the convoy an 
additional protection in its passage through the Straits, Lord 
Nelson detached the Royal-Sovereign ; and, with his remaining 

10 ships of the line and three frigates, namely, the Victory, 
Canopus, Superb, Spencer, Swiftsure, Belleisle, Conqueror, f 
Tigre, and Leviathan, and Amazon, Decade, and Araphion, 
crowded sail to the westward, in chase of an enemy’s fleet 
which, he knew, consisted of 18 ships of the line, and at least 
treble his number of frigates. One of the British ships too, 
the Superb, not having been in a home-port since the 16th of 
January, 1801, was in a very crazy state ; and it was only upon 
the urgent solicitation of Captain Keats, that the Superb was 
allowed to make one in the pursuing fleet. 

Lord Nelson has been accused of rashness, in being so eager 

* Clarke and McArthur, voL ii., p. 406. 

t For this ship a contempomiy has substituted the Excellent, Captain 
Frank ^theron, left bj Lord Ne»n in Naples bay. See Brenton, voL iii., 
p. 420. 
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to engage a force nearly double bis own; but it should be re- 
collected, that he folly expected to be joined, on reaching Bar- 
badoes, by six sail of the line. During his passage to the West 
Indies, Lord Kelson prepared a plan of attack, to be adopted in 
case he should overtake the enemy’s fleet. The plan met the 
general approval of his officers ; but we cannot discover by it 
whether the vice-admiral contemplated a meeting before or after 
the expected reinforcement.*' 

On the 16th of May the British fleet made Madeira ; and on 
the 29th the Amazon was sent on to Barbadoes, to enable Rear- 
admiral Cochrane to have his ships ready for the expected junc- 
tion. On the 3d of June Lord Nelson gained, for the first time 
certain intelligence that the combined fleet was in the West 
Indies ; and on the 4th he anchored with his squadron in Carlisle 
bay. Here he found Rear-admiral Cochrane, with only the 
Northumberland and Spartiate 74s, his remaining four ships 
having been detained by Rear-admiral Dacres at Jamaica. An 
unfounded report, circulated, no doubt, on purpose to mislead, 
that the enemy was bound to Tobago and Trinidad, induced the 
vice-admiral to receive on board his ships 2000 troops under 
General Myers, and to proceed with them, on the mornino- of 
the 5th, towards those two islands. On the 7th, when in“the 
gull of Paria, the British discovered that they had been misled ■ 
and, although so far to leeward, the fleet arrived on the 9th, off 
Grenada. Here Lord Nelson received accounts that the enemy 
had passed the island of Dominique on the 6th, steering to the 
northward. Haying, on the morning of the 13tb, reached 
Antigua, the British fleet there disembarked the troops ; and at 
noon the same day, taking with him the Spartiate, Captain 
Lrancis Lafor^, but leaving the Northumberland to remain as 

r!?: n flag-slnp on the station. Lord Nelson, 

with 1 1 sail of tlie line, stood to the northward ; not absolutely 
in pursuit of an enemy, whose force he knew to consist of at 
least 18 sail of the line, but in the hope, by a superior know- 
ledge of tactic, to reach the shores of Europe before him. 

In one of those unreserved conversations which he occasionally 
held vvith his captains when visiting him on board the Victory 
V u if j represented to have said, in reference to the obiect 
which had drawn him so far from his station : “ I am thankful 
that the enemy has been driven from the West-India islands with 
so httie loss to our country” (alluding to the capture of the 
Anti iia convoy ) ; I had made up my mind to great sacrifices, 
for I had determined, notwithstanding his vast superiority to 

mischief. Yet do not imagine I am one of those hot-brained 
work of an acknowlcdcod proficient, mav with 
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people who figlit at iiiifflense disadvantage^ xvitliout an j adequate 
object. My object is partly gained. If meet them, ive shall 
iiiid them not less than 18, I rather think 20, sail of the line; 
and therefore. do not be .surprised if I should ifot fall on them 
immediately. , We won'^t part . without, a 'battle. I think they 
.will be glad to let me alone, if I will let them alone ; which I will 
do, either till we approach the shores of Europe, or they give me 
an acl vantage too tempting to be resisted.” And yet the two 
:writers 5 ,,from, whose work this extract is. taken, seldom indulge 
..in. their own remarks without making 'a perfect braggadocio of 
their hero. Mr. Southey is nearly -as' bad as Messieurs Clarke 
and McArthur. ' Bluch, indeed, has the memory of this great 
man suffered by the overweening zeal of bis biographers. 

On the very day, June 9th, on which Lord Nelson arrived off 
the island of Grenada, Napoleon, writing from Milan^ says : Je 
suis d’opinion, cependant, que Nelson est encore dans les mers 
d’Eiirope. Le sentiment le plus naturel est qa’il devrait etre 
rentra en Angleterre pour se ravitailler et verser ses equipages 
sur d^'antres batimens ; car ses vaisseaux out besoin d'entrer dans 
le bassin, et son escadre peut etre consideree comma etant en 
tres-rnaiivaix etat/’f Tlie latter part of this statement was true 
'Enough, blit Napoleon did not seemingly reflect what might be 
done by such a man as Nelson. The velocity, as well as the 
direction, of the British admirars movements had quite out» 
stripped the French emperor’s calculations. 

That BI. Villeneuve was not, in reality, with 18 sail of the 
line running from 11, is natural to suppose; and yet many 
persons, both in France and England, have thought otherwise. 
Nor, indeed, could the French admiraTs departure from Mar- 
tinique have had any possible reference to the arrival of the 
British admiral at Barbftdoes, owing to the simple fact, that the 
two occurrences took place on the same day. M. Villeneuve’s 
instructions, as well as we can collect what they were from the 
mass of orders and counter-orders which issued on the subject^ 
may afford us some clue to the French admiraTs proceedings. 

In the published correspondence between the Emperor Na- 
poleon and his minister of marine, a break occurs of nearly seven 
months, from September 29, 1804, to April 14, 1805. As, in 
the interim, the Toulon fleet had twice sailed, and the last time 
had got fairly to sea, this hiatus happens rather inopportunely* 
Coupling the April and September instructions, however, we* 
may gather, that BI. Villeneuve was neither to detach ships to 
take St-Helena, nor, with the aid of the Rochefort squaaron,. 
himself to capture Surinam and the other Dutch colonies in the 
Antilles but that, on being joined by the Spaniards, he was 

♦ Clarke and McArthur, vol. iL, p. 413. 

+ Precis cies Evlneaiens, tome xL, p. , ’ ■ ; ' ■ ' 

. , 4 Seep. 241*, , 
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to proceed straight to Martinique^ and, with the 5100 men on 
board the combined fleet, capture Sainte-Lucie, if not already 
taken by the Rochefort squadron ; leave a garrison there, and, 
if necessary, strengthen the garrisons of Dominique, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe, the two latter of which had already, the one 
1500, the other 1600 troops. He was then to wait a month in 
the Antilles, in order to afford Vice-admiral Ganteaume an op- 
portunity of joining with his 21 sail of the line ; and, to maKe 
the intervening time pass profitably as \ve]l as pleasantly, he 
was to do all possible injury to the enemy, faire tout le mal 
possible a rennemi."' The governor-generals of Martinique and 
of Guadaloupe, Vice-admiral Villaret Joyeuse and General 
Enouf, were, to lend their aid, and, if necessary, a portion of 
their respective garrisons, towards the fulfilment of this object. 
The want of provisions in the fleet, or of unanimity in the 
council, or some other unexplained cause, kept M. Villeneuve’s 
ships in the harbour of Fort- Royal until the latter end of May ; 
when two of the 74s moved out to attack the Diamond rock, 
which, with its sloop’s company of ofBcers and men, still per- 
sisted to fire at and annoy every French vessel that passed within 
Tange of its heavy cannon. 

The expedition destined to retake this very harassing and not 
informidable king’s ship,’^ consisting of the Pluton and Ber- 
wick 74s, 36-gim frigate Sirene, 16-gun brig-corvette Argus, 
Fine armed schooner, and 11 gun-boats, under the orders of 
Commodore Cosmao of the Pluton, having on board from 300 
to 400 troops of the line commanded by chef d^escadron Boyer. 
On the 29th of May, at 6 h. 30 m. p. m., the expedition sailed from 
Fort-Royal. By the morning of the 30th the ships had not made 
much progress ; but on the 3 1st, at daybreak, they were far to 
windward of the rock, and at 7 a. m.* bore down towards it. 
The Diamond had been blockaded ever since the arrival of the 
combined fleet at Martinique : therefore Captain Maurice, when 
be saw Commodore Cosmao’s squadron sail out, anticipated its 
destination, and prepared accordingly. 

Considering it impossible to defend the lower works against 
such a force as was approaching, Captain Maurice abandoned 
them, spiking the two guns, drowning the powder, and cutting 
away the launch from the landing place. At 8 a. m. the ships 
opened their fire ; which was returned by Hood’s battery and 
Fort-Diamond, the one being the 24-pounder about midway 
up the rock, the other the two 18-pounders on its summit. The 
«hips bombarded the rock during the 31st of May and 1st of 
June, and until 4h. 30m. p.m, on the 2d; when Captain 
Maurice, having, as he states, but little powder left, and not a 
sufficient quantity of ball-cartridges to last until dark/^ threw 
out a flag of truce. At 5 p. m. the Fine schooner hoisted a 
similar flag; and terms honourable to the garrison, which con- 
sisted of 107 officers and men, were agreed to the same evening*. 
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111 their defence: of this extraordinary' post, the British sus- 
tained a loss of only two men killed, and one man wounded. 
The chef d'escadron Boyer enumerates the Idss of the French 
troops, from a hasty calculation,” at about 60 in killed and 
wounded. Captain Maurice considers the loss of the French, 
who landed at the foot of the rock, to have amounted to at least 
30 men killed and 40 wounded, exclusively of the loss sustained 
on board the ships and boats. Three gun-boats and two rowing 
boats are stated to have been entirely lost. On his subsequent 
trial by court-martial, Captain Maurice was not only most 
honourably acquitted for the loss of the Diamond rock, but 
highly complimented for his firm and determined behaviour. 

On the 1st of June, while the governor-general, General 
Lauriston, Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, and a number of 
other officers, were inspecting the Diamond rock from the con- 
tiguous shore, the French 40-gun frigate Didon, Captain Pierre- 
Bernard Milius, arrived from Guadaloupe; bringing fresh in- 
structions from Napoleon, and likewise intelligence that two 
French 74s had arrived at that island as a reinforcement to the 
combined fleet. The Didon had sailed from Lorient on the 2d 
^of May, with duplicates of the instructions, with which, on the 
day previous, Rear-admiral Magon, with the two new 74-gun 
ships Algesiras, Captain Gabriel-Auguste Brouard,and Achiile, 
Captain Gabriel Denieport, had sailed from Rochefort. In 
those instructions Napoleon directs that Vice-admiral Villeneuve, 
and General Lauriston, having now with the 2100 troops com- 
posing (see p. 336) the united garrisons of Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, the 3400 carried out by Rear-admiral Blissiessy, the 
5100, including Spaniards in the combined fleet, and the 840 
on board Rear-admiral Magon’s two ships, upwards of 1 1,400 
men, do take St.-Vincent, Antigua, Grenada ; et pourquoi ne 
prendrait-on pas la Barbade?’' Certainly, there was no reason 
why, among the ten Windward islands, including Tobago and 
Trinidad,” Sarbadoes alone should escape free. Tobago having 
been a French island, w’^as not to be ill-treated, but such of the 
other English colonies, as it might not be convenient to retain, 
were to be stripped and pillaged thus : II ne faudrait point 
maltraiter Tile de Tobago, parcequ’elle est franqaise ; mais pour 
les autres colonies anglaises qu’on jugerait devoir abandonner 
apres les avoir occupees, on pourrait en tirer la moitie des noirs, 
lever une contribution sur les habitans, en &ter Fartillerie, et 
vendre les noirs a la Martinique et a la Guadaloupe/^^ 

Having done all this, and waited in the Antilles for the Brest 
fleet 35 days from the day of receiving his despatches, Vice- 
admiral Villeneuve was to proceed straight to Ferrol, to carry into 
effect, in the way already explained, f the ultimate object of the 

Precis des Ev^nemens, tome xk, p. 477* 
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expedition; and, compared to wMch, in the eyes of Napoleon, 
the capture and piUage of the British West-India islands was 
mere child’s play*. 

On the 4th of June the combined fleet, composed of the same 
vessels with which it had anchored, except the Santa-Madalena 
Torche, Naiade, and Cyane, and having on board in addition to 
the troops it had brought out, a portion of the garrison of 
Martinique, set sail from the harbour of Fort-Royal, steering a 
northerly course. On the same or following day the two 74sy 
Algesiras and Acliille^ which had arrived at Guadalonpe on the 
29th of the preceding months and had sailed on the 2d of June 
in search of the admiral, effected their j unction. On the^6th M. 
Villeneuve lay to off the road of Basse-Terre, and leceived on 
board his fleet a portion of the garrison of Guadaloupe. _ 

Thus reinforced, the French admiral, with his 20 sail of the 
line, seven frigates, and two brigs, passed to windward of 
Montserrat and Redundo, aad to leeward of Antigua, with what 
precise object in view has never been satisfactorily explained. 
How'ever concealment or a distortion of facts might suit the 
policy of Napoleon, it was aiming a deadly blow at the reputation 
of his ofiScers to make their public letters the channel of his , 
falsehoods. In M. Villeneuve’s letter of 8 thermidor (26th of 
Julf), published in the Moniteur of August 11, a void occurs 
between the day of his departure from Martinique, “le 16 
prairial,” or 4th of June, and that on which he^^made Cape 
Finisterre, “le 21 messidor,” or 9th of July. Not a word is 
there about the junction of the two 74s, or the abstraction of the 
colonial garrisons ; a tolerable proof that one or more important 
paragraphs had been suppressed. 

On the 8th, having doubled Antigua, as if with the real inten- 
tion of operating amoi^the British islands, M. Villeneuve received 
intelligence from an American schooner, that in the north-north- 
east he would find a Bri,tish homeward-bound convoy, which 
bad sailed the day previous from that island. Chase was imme- 
diately given; and before night the Franco-Spanish fleet over- 
took 15 sail of merchant vessels, under the protection of the 
British 28-gun frigate Barbadoes, Captain Joseph Nourse, and 
14-gun schooner Netley, Lieutenant Richard Harward. The two 
men of war efiected their escape ; hut the merchantmen, valued 
with their cargoes at five millions of francs, were captured. The 
prizes were given in charge to the Sirfene frigate, with orders to 
escort tliem to Guadaloupe, and rejoin the fleet off the Western 
Islands. 

Scarcely had the frigate and her rich convoy parted company, 
than a rumour reached Admiral Villeneuve, derived, no doubt, 
from some of the priscaiers, that Lord Nelson had arrived in the 
West Indies in search of him. Smarting under their heavy 
losses, and suspecting from the troops on board, that the com- 
bined fleet, even yet, was destined to act against some of the 
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British colonies (nearly the whole of which, according to a 
French writer, had drawn np the capitnlations they meant to 
propose to M. Villeiienve, and counted ont^ the Inms of money 
they could afford to pay him for their ransom*), the merchant- 
masters did, most probably, exaggerate the British force^ under' 
Lord Nelson, in tlie hope to drive the French admiral back to 
Europe. If so, the plan produced its effect; for, on the 9th or 
10th, all the troops which had been withdrawn from Martinique 
and Guadaloupe were precipitately embarked on board the 
Horteiise, Didon, Hermione, and Themis frigates, with orders to 
Captain La-Marre-la-Meillerie, of the Hortense, the senior 
officer, to disembark them at the last-named island, and then to 
rejoin the fleet at the appointed rendezvous. 

That, in acting thus, the French admiral was but obeying his 
orders, is to be inferred from the fact, that Napoleon anticipated 
that M. Villeneuve would return straight to Europe on learning 
that he was puisued. hhterai monarrive6(^ Boulogne) de 
quelques jours, parce que je pense que Tarriv^e de Nelson’'^ 
(whose force he in another place states at ‘^dix seuis vaisseaux”), 
^^en Amerique, pourrait pousser Villeneuve a partir pour le 
JFerroLf The only act for which Napoleon blamed M, Ville- 
neuve, was for not leaving at Martinique and Guadaloupe 
the troops which the fleet had carried out. In his anger, at the 
partial failure of his projects, the French emperor did certainly 
attribute this omission on the part of M. Villeneuve, to fright, 

epouvante,’^ at the rumour of his being pursued ; but, at a 
subsequent day, when the thoughts of invading England had 
long ceased to agitate his breast, Buonaparte frankly admitted 
that Villeneuve ivas a brave man.;]: 

On the 26th of June, when, having executed their mission, 
they were returning to the fleet, the Didon, Hermione, Hortense, 
and Themis fell in with the Sirene and her valuable charge ; and 
that but a short distance to windward of the spot whence the 
latter had made sail 17 days before. Coupling the time 
already lost with the time it would still take to get a fleet of duli- 
^ sailing merchantmen so far to windward as Guadaloupe, Captain 
La-Marre-la-Meillerie determined to bear up with them for 
Porto-Rico. On the following day, the 27th, when about 180 
miles to north-east of Barbuda, the British 18-gun shtp-sicsps, 
Kingfisher, Captain Richard William Cribb,aad Osprey, Captain 
Timothy Clinch, appeared in sight to windward, and were 
chased by the French frigates. In making sail to escape, the 
tw^'o sloops hoisted signals and fired guns, as if to a fleet ahead. 
This had the desired effect. The chasing ships imcaediately 
bore up ; ami, im a very little time, the whole 15 merchant 

* Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome tvl., p. ISl. ' 

i 'Fr^ds des Eveuemmas* tome xi., p. 2^ 

Sw 0*Meara*s NapoMoa fa ' ' 

% 2 ■' 
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iressels^ with all the rum and sugar and coffee onboard, weie in 
flames. A French writer confirms the fact ; calling by mi^ake 
the two sloops frigates/’ and seeming to be unappnzed ot the 

xuse that was practised."^ . 

On the 30th of June, when about 20 leagues to the north-east 
of the island of Corvo, the northernmost of the Azoies, M, Vii- 
leneuve was rejoined by his five frigates. ^ On the saine day the 
Didon captured and burnt an English privateer, of 14 g^ns and 
49 men. On the 3d of July the fleet recaptured the late bpamsh 
galleon Matilda, with treasure on board to the estimated value 
of from 14 to 15 millions of francs; and at the same time cap-- 
tured the privateer, the Mars, of Liverpool, who had made pnze 
of the galleon, and was conducting her to an English port. Ihe 
privateer was set on fire, and the galleon taken in tow by the 
Sirene frigate. Nothing further of consequence happened to the 
combined fleet until it arrived off Cape hinisterre on the 9th of 
July; on which day a violent gale of wind from the north-east 
carried away the main topmast of the Indomptable, and other- 
wise slightly damaged some of the ships. The wind moderated, 
but continued to blow from the same adverse quarter, until a day 
or two before the 22d; when, with a favourable change of wind,, 
occurred an event, the account of which had best be deferred till 
we have brought up the proceedings of the chasing fleet. 

After quitting Antigua on ihe 13th of June,t Lord Nelson, still 
with no more than his own discretion for guide, hastened 
towards Europe, and on the 17th of July came in sight of Cape 
St-Vincent; making,” abserves the admiral in his diary, ^^our 
whole run from Barbuda, day by day, 3469 miles. Our run 
from Cape St.-Vincent to Barbadoes,” he adds, ''was 3227 
miles ; so that our run back was only 232 miles more than our 
run out, allowance being made for the difference of the latitudes 
and longitudes of Barbadoes and Barbuda ; average per day 34 
leagues wanting nine miles.” On the following day, the 18th, 
being on his way to Gibraltar for provisions for his fleet, Lord 
Nelson fell in with Vice-admiral Collingwood, with the Dread- 
nought 98 and two other sail of the line ; but who had not the 
slightest information to communicate beyond what his own 
sagacity, and that was of no common kind, suggested. Vice- 
admiral Collingwood considered the voyage to the West Indies 
in the right point of view, merely as a means of drawing off the 
British force from the Channel, to admit of an attack upon 
Ireland ; and, it will be recollected, a disembarkation on Ireland 
was one of the preliminary steps in Napoleon’s plan.:]: 

On the 19th of July the British fleet anchored in Gibraltar 
' bay ; and on the 20th/’ says Lord Nelson in his diary, " I went 

et Conqu^tes, tomexvi., p. 128. 

^ See p. ^4, 

m ’ Sfee p. 217 f also a letter from Yice-admiral Collingwood to Lord Nelson 

^ i: ’ ‘ " " Pin Appendix, No. 37, ' , , ■ " 
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on sliore for the first time since June 16, 1803, and froin baling 
my foot out of the Victory, two years wanting 10 days. On 

the 22d the fleet weighed and stood J S 

anchoring at 8 p. m. m Masari bay. On the 2tth, at noon, the 
fleet again got under way and steered for ^enta, and ^emaine 
during°the night in the gut, with 

On t& 25th the 18^un ship-sloop Termagant,^ Captain Robe^^ 
PettPt from England, ioined, with information that “s bn^ 
slfop CuneuxfoS her ’wly home with Lord Nek^espat^^^^^^^ 
had, on the 19th of June,* in latitude 33 12 
58° west, fallen in with the combined fleet, f \j-l 

north by west, but afterwards £ 

gence, stale as it was in being communicated 
bore date, was the earliest, of a positive nature, w 

admiral had received. , ,t , i. „ tn rtf. ivptst- 

After passing the Straits, Lord Nelson bore 
ward, Jd then proceeded off Cape St.-Vincent to b® ‘e^y to 
steer more northerly as circumstances mig . j jeo ^ggj 
of August the fleet was in latitude 39° n^^th, longitade 16 wst, 
with light northerly airs. By h.s f “^ness, Lord Nehon^^ab^^^^ 
this time, extracted from a log-book, ^ , g g 

■ ™,cha„t .hip o» board . vaseljAichh^^^^^^ 



mat, on Al-Sot and a fa« seamen’. 

bioo:raphers, are as toliovts. . Kmncrht fa 

jackets %vere found in the cabin, and tbe. « Two lar<ye 

Nelson. The log-book closed with these wordp . f f 
® , . \ w .’ or,fl tbiq led him to conclude that the 

vesse s m the 1V.N.\1' . ; ^nd fins led n m 

vessel had been a Liverpool pnvateer cruising uu 

Islands. But there was in this book a ^bSed 

filled with figures. Nelson, immediately upon seein„ it, ^ 

that the figures were written by a len TObnle^ The 

studying thfs for a while, said, ‘ I can explain the 

jackets are of ““f"’ “Kd be! ch?sed and 

was m possession of the enemy, one ^ The 

taken bU tjro ““f” 

prize-master, going on board m a nurry, t> , 

his reckoning : there is none in the ^ left 

contains her work for the nuniber of da;^^ to have been 

Oorro, with an nnaccounted-for ran, 1 'J.; M h are b«n 

the chase, in his endeavour to find on 


Bmh Sen.!.., in hla CUrk e ,ma 
N*on” make this the 19 th of JvOyi a setieasBUSwe. aeep . 
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anecdote, unfortunately, have 

the daV on log-book,^ and of 
otL« ^ T in with. We mio-hf 

othemse have keen able to show, that it was the late LivSnl 

snernW- had given rise to Lord NelsL’s 

o? thi tlie jackets had probably belonged to some 

of the Matdda’s crew, and the scrap of 4per been wSf^! 
«pon by a Spaniard. Whichever way it wa? the “nferenS 
emamed just as the vice-admiral had drawn it, that the can 
turmg fleet had steered to the northward. P' 

M Vmenef,?J appearing to have been taken by 

• liieneuve, a northerly course was taken bv hh 

rhr. 1 n TSiobe fns:ate joined from flm 

S S fst’T "‘l ““y- »«> 

Z:z.ri:F!- s 

Bellesle, who stelS fS PiTOouthf ‘'’® 

Channel fleet.* On the 18^ the V ^ reinforcement to the 


A Ibt of ships of the line and fri^^tes, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally bimit, during 
the year 1799. 


Xame. 


How, wliea, aod.wliere lost. 


Gmi-sliip 

50 (T) Lemider 


^ Captured, March 3, by the, Kiis- 
sians and Turks, on the s.iirren-' 
der of Corfu, and restored . to 
England by the Emperor ' of 
Russia. 

Gun-frig, C Captured, February 28, by the 

44 (W) Forte British frigate Sibylle, off Ben- 

I gal river. East Indies, 
f Captured, June 18, by a Britisli 
t squadron under Captain Marl^- 


88 


86 ' 


284 


(S) 

(-D) 


Junon 


cLragt4«c Centaur, in the Me- 

® b diterranean. 


Wrecked, November 10, on enter- 
; ing Lorient, . 

" Destroyed, December 1 1, ; after ' 
having been'nm on shore, near , 
PGrt-touis, Isle . of . France, by' , 

■ the. Tremendous, 74, and Ada- ; 
. mant, 50. 

■-C Captured, .February 0, by, tlie 'B,ri-' .■ 
.< tish frigate Da^clalus, near the 
I Cape of Good Hope. 

( Captured, August 80, by the Bri« 

' I tish frigate Clyde, off Bordeaux. 

5 Captured, with Leander at 

Corfu. 

^ t Captured, August 26, by the Bri- 

Repubheame | o/surinam. 


Charente 


Preneuse 


Prudente 


Vestale 
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Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


(0) Washington ,.,,, 

(Pj Cerberus 

y, DeRuyter 

» Guelderland 

» Leyden 

„ Utrecht 

... Vervachten 

(T) Batavier 

» Beschermer 

» Broederchap.,.,., 
... Belle-Antoinette 
... Constitute 

... Duifze 

... Expedite ....... 

(V) Hector 

Unie 


tary surrendering (the seamen 
having refused to fight against 
the orange flag) to a British 
Iff f f der Vice-admiral 
, Mitchell, in the Vlieter, Texel 
Captured, August 28. by the same 
Dritislisquadron, in the Nieueve 
Diep, Texel. 

Captured, with the Washington 
and squadron. 


Captured, with the Vervachten 
and squadron. 


(W) Mars 

(Xl Amphitrite 
(G) Ambuscade 
(/) Heldin 
>* Minerve ... 

... Alarm 

... Pollock 
(0) Venus ...... 


Captured, with the Washington 
and her squadron. 


Captured, with the Vervachten 
and squadron. 
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No. 3. See p. 2. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Spanish nayy* 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 

year i7,90* 


Name. 


How, when, and wlierc lost. 


Gan-fri^, 


M4 


• ... 

Guadalupe 


Hemione 

... 

Santa-Brigida .. 


Santa-Teresa 


Thetis 


r Destroyed, March 16, by being run 
J on shore by the Centaur 7^ and 
' I Cormorant 20, near Cape Oro- 
t pesa, Mediterranean. 

{ Captured, October 20, by being 
cut out of P uerto-Caballo, South 
America, by the boats of the 
Surprise frigate. 

f Captured, October J 8, by a British 
frigate-squadron, near Cape Fi- 
h nisterre. 

r Captured, February 6, by the Argo 
J 44, in company with the Levia- 
‘*1 than 74, near Slajorca, Mediter- 
t ranean. 

r Captured, October 17, by the Bri- 

t * tish frigate Ethidion,in company 
with the Naiad and others, near 
Ferrol. 


No. 4. See p. 2. 


An abstract of French, Dutch, and Spanish ships of the line and frigates, 
captured, &c. during the year 1799. 


Losttlirougli 
the enemy. 


I.ost through 
accident. 




Total 
lost 
to the 
n F.n.&s. 


Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burot. navies. 


Total 
added 
to the 
BritiA 
navy. 


Ships of the line Du. 7 

C Fr. 9 

Frigates *i)»*»ii*** % Du. 17 
( Sp. 4 


,■ 

1 


7 

11 

17 

5 


6 

5 

Zl 

2 
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A list of ships and vessels late belonging to the British navv, captured 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year I 799J 


Commander. How, when, and where lest. 

T x 7 . T T -n n f VA'cclvcd, Octobcr 1 9, bctweeii 

(H) Impregnable, Jonathan Fauhenor^ Langstone and Chichester; 

t crew saved. 

rxi's Q , , n'v^recked, December 5, in Table 

(P) Sceptre Valentine Edwards Bay, Cape of Good Hope; 

frig. L 591 of the crew perished. 

(A) Apollo Peter Halkett nVrecked, January 7, on the 

J coast oi Holland ; crew saved* 

„ Ethalion John Clavke Searle ^ December 25, on the 

I Penmarcks : crew saved. 

T 1.0, f Wrecked, October 9, ofF the 

Lancelot Skjniner.^ Vlie-island, coast of Holland : 

L crew, except two, perished. , 
T trr ,1. ["Wrecked, February 1, in the 

line ... James Walhs J river Elbe : crew, except 35, 

I saved. 

(t) Nautilus Henry Gunter 5 ^"^"^cked, February 2, off Flam- 

} borough Head : crew saved, 
f Destroyed, October 12, by being 
‘ blown up in action with a 
French privateer, in the 
Straits of Babelmandel : crew 
perished. 

wniinTn -+3. 1 unknown, 

Wilham Haggitt ..J in a hurricane in the Indian 

I ocean : crew perished. 

. r in September, on the 

(b) Amaranthe ... John Blake J coast of Florida ; and many of 

j the crew perished on shore 
L with hunger. 

” 

^ L purser, perished. 


36 (D) Liiiine 


(V) TrincomalL,, John Eowe 


28 (F) Orestes 


(g) Contest 


20 (h) Fortune 

Gun-scli. 

24 (i^ Fo^ 


AKPEH'BIX*. 
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No. B-^onUmed, 


Ivame. 


Commander. 


. How, whenf and wliere lost. 


T.SJ 


■ C Wrecked, October 14, on tlie coast 
(q) Nass.aii...:,..George Tripp. ... < : of Holland : crew,, except 4% 

^ saved. 

C Wrecked, ,Febniar}% on Barking 
{r) Grampus.. ...George Hart,,... < shelf, near Woolwich: crew 

^ saved. 


the 


« 1 =“' '«>» " 

C Wrecked, November 16, on the 
, ,, .Jonas Rose..,*... < Goodwin Sands: crew saved. 

i Was Atalante. 
g. v,' (w) Capt«iX‘ci^aIong with 


ABSTRACT.. 

Lost tlirongii Irost throngh 

the enemy. accident. , 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total. 

Ships of the line 2 ... ... 2 

„ urakr .the line ...... 3 1 14 -1 ... 19 

Total 3 1 16 1 ... 21 


No, 6, See p. 3. 

Per the pay and maintenance during the first two lunar £ s, d. 
months, of 120,000 seamen, including 22,696 marines, 
and during tne remaining eleven lunar months, of 
1 10,000 seamen, including the same number of marines 5,437,500 0 0 

9 , tlic wear and tear of ships, 4,350,000. 0-.. 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including the half* 
p:iy to sea and marine officers ; also the expense of 
sea-ordnance 1,169,439 13 II 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 772,140 0 0 

„ the expense of the tmnsport service 1,300,000 0 0 

„ the maintenance of prisoners of war in health........... 500,000 0 0 

99 the care aad maintenance of sick prisoners of 90,000 0 0 

Total gsarted for the sea^ervice i3" 11 ■■ 
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r Paris, le 5 nivose an viii de la republique. 

Bonaparte, premkr consul de la rtpuhllque francaise, d sa majeste le roi de la 
Grande^Bretagne et dllrlande, 

Appeie par le vceu de la nation francaise a occupcr la premib'c magis- 
trature de la republique, je crois convenable, en entrant en charge, d’en 
faire directement part a votre majeste. 

La guerre qui, depuis huit ans, ravage les quatre parties du monde, doit* 
elle etre eternelle ? n’est-il done aucun moyen de s’entendre ? 

Comment les deux nations les plus eclairees de TEurope, puissantes et 
fortes plus que ne Texigent leur surete et leur independance, peuvent-eiles 
sacrilier a des idees de vaine grandeur le bien du commerce, la prosperite 
interieiire, le bonheur des families ? comment ne sentent-eiles pas que la paix 
est le premier des besoins comme la premiere des gloires ? 

Ces sentimens ne peuvent pas etre etrangers au cceur de votre majeste, qiii 
gouverne ime nation libre, et dans le seul but de la rendre heureuse. 

Votre majeste ne verra dans cette ouverture que mon desir sincere de con- 
tribuer efficacement, pour la seconde fois, a la pacification generale, par une 
demarche prompte, toute de confiance, et degagee de ces formes qui, neces- 
saires peut-etre pour deguiser la dependance des etats faibies, ne decblent 
dans les etats forts que le desir de se tromper. 

La France, FAngleterre, par Tabus de leurs forces, peuvent long-temps 
encore pour le raalheur de tons les peuples, en retarder Tepuisement ; rnais- 
j’ose le dire, le sort de toutes les nations civilisees est attache a la fin d’une 
guerre qui embrase ie monde entier. 

De votre majeste, etc , 

Bonapaete. 


No. 8. See p. 62. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
^P*"|“>^'‘estroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentaUy burnt, during the 

How, when, and where lost. 

<3im*ship ' ' 

, 80 (K) Guiilaume-Tell..,. 5 March 80, by a British 

squadron oif Malta. 

Captured, February 18, by a 
British squadron in tiie Medi • 
' terranean. 

Captured, September 4, at the 
surrender of Malta, 

Captured, Augusts, by the Bri* 
ish 64, Belliqueux, near Eio* 
Janeiro, South America. 
Captured, August 24, by a British 
squadron off Malta. 

Captured, August 25, by the 
British 38-gun frigate Seine, 
in the Mona Passage, 


‘ 74 (M) Gdndreux, 

' fidS (^) Atlidnien. 
r ( Dego 
Gun-frisr. 

[ •** Concorde. 


» Veng^ce, 



APPENDIX.. ■ 
No. 8 — contiimed. 




Kame. 


How, when, and where lost. 




f Captured, July 8, by tlie British ; 

(5) Desiree.... ............X SB-gun sloop Dart, ia Dunkirk 

k 3*oads. 

S8<J f Captured, Fehruaiy 6, by the 

. J Loire, British frigate and other 
ra asr.,....*.......,....... vessels near the Seven Islands, 

L coast of France. 

.t . . 5 Captured, with the Athenien and 

... Carthagenoise | 

f Captured, August 5, by the Born* 
J bay-Castle, and Ex^er India- 

... ivieaee ...< man, in sight of the Belliqueux 

b 64, and convoy. 

''Captured, October 22, by the 
British frigates Indefatigable 

and Fisgard, off Lisbon. 

No Dutch ship of war as high as a 24-guR corvette, captured, &c. during 

the year 1800. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, kte belonging to the Spanish navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
ft year 1800. 

Name. Commander. How, when, and where lost. 


28 


Venus . 


Gun-frig. 


( (D)Del-Carmen..donFraqinnPorcel I 
^ ,, Florentina..,.donMarmeiNorates j 


Captured, April 7, by the Levi- 
athan 74, and Emerald .36, near" 
Cadiz, The prizes -were laden 
with 3000 quintals of quick- 
ly silver. 

An abstract of French, and Spanish ships and vessels of war, captured, &c. 
during the year 1800. 

Total Total ■ 

Lost through I^ost through lost added 

the enemy. accident. to tiie to the 

^ A ^ A ^ F,&.S, .British ■ ■ 

Capt, Best. Wrecked. Foundered, Burnt, iiavies. navy. 


Ships of the line , 
Frigates..... 


Fr. 4 
Fr. 8 
Sp. 2 


Total.. 


14 


4 

8 

2 , 

14 


3 

4 
2 


No. 9. See p. 62j 

A list of ships and vessels, late belonging to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1800. 
Kame. Commander, How, when, and where lost. 


Gnn-ship , rr • , 

100 (D) Queen- Char. ^ ('vldSS). i 
? Andrew Todd ( 


74 (0) Marlboroiigh...Tliomas Sotheby • 


Accidentally burnt and blown 
wp, March' if, off L^hom ; 
crew, except 167, perished. 

Wrecked, November 4, on a 
sunken rock near Belieisle : 
crew saved. 
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No. 9 — continued* 


Command er. How, when, and where lost. 

Gm-ship n^'recked, March 10 , on a 

M (p)Rq.uis.'.....j„sAte J 

I 10, saved on the Glenan 

Gun-frigr.*^ L islands, but made prisoners. 

(F) Stag... sp.Robert Wintlirop.* 5 Wrecked, September 6, in Vio-o 

C Bay; crew saved. 

^Captured, March 17, by her 


Gun p. ship 


20 j 


p.smp 

f(0) BanaL Lord Proby.. 


j^(P) Cormorant Courtney Boyle,, 


184 


Trompeu&e» 


* •' . — . ^ * y ner 

crew mutinying and carryins 
her into Brest. ® 

Wrecked, exact date unknown 
on the coast of Egypt : crew 
saved, but made prisoners by 
G.Bh.s!p. L the French. ■' 

iS) Brazen James Hanson..../ pStL 

1 -oiignton : crew, except one 

i. man, perished. 

„ Chance. George S. Stovin / after 

■s upsetting on her beam-ends : 

L crew, except 25, perished. 

x> , T, , floundered, May 16 or 17, as 
.Parker Robinson J is supposed, having paited 
1 in a gale in the 

r(3^ PhiLBartholomew/^r£; in St 

[(O') Martin HomMatSt-Clair/ in the 

1 as IS supposed : 

I crew perished. 

14 (X) -2?£zi&fr. John Raynor.,..,,. | laundered, at the same time as 

G.hgr.sip. < therm«^«„e. 

C.B.H.ds.»Ko„( 

L crew saved. 

Hound. W. Jas.Turquand 5 Wrecked, September 26, near 

( Shetland : crew perished. 

r (e) Comet Thomas Leef. j „ Malaga. 

„ Falcon H. Samuel Butt.. I Destroyed, July 7, in Dunkirk 

} ” James Carthew..., [ ^cads, in attempting to burn 

Wasp.,..,„. John Edwards French frigates. 

“• 

eight, saved. ^ 


1B< 


14 


F.S, 


, . 1 eight, saved. ^ 

(r) WeymGuth..*.Anibrose Crofton \ Wrecked, January 21 , on the 

r txr Bisbon : crew saved. 

^^ Wrecked, August 10, in the 

Bocc£^ near the island of 
inmaaci : crew saved. 


H|||(S) I)romedaiy....BeDj. W. Taylor | Bocca.” 








ABSTRACT. 


Lost tteoagk 
■ the enemy. 

r— ^ ^ 

, ' Capt. ' Best. 

SMps of tlie line. ■ , 

under tlie line.,,,, 2 4 

■TotaL,..,.. ,2 , 4. 


Lost through. » 
accident. 

— - A.. 


Wrecked, Foundered. Burnt, Total. 


2 

9 

II 


4 

4 


S 

19 


No, iO. See p. 63. 

For the pay and mmntemnce of 97,804 seamen smd 22,696 £ ■ 

marines for three lunar nmntlis, and of 103,000 seamen 
and 30,000 marines, for the remaining ten lunar months 6,412,500 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c. 5,850,000 0 

^ „ the ordinan^ expenses of tlie navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine officers ; also the expense of sea- 

ordnance 1,269,918: 3 

3 , the extraordinaries ; including the huilding and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra, work,..,, 933,900 0 

„ the expense of the transport-service 1,920,718 14 

„ the care and maintenance of prisoners of war. 190,000 0 

Total supplies granted for the sea-service £ 16,577,037 0 


d. 

0 

0 


No. 11. Seep. 112. 

Je proposal de conduire larmee navale de la repiiblique a Lisbonne, de 
inoinller farmtie devant cette capitale, a une portee de fusil de la villo et du 
palais du roi ; de la faire preceder par une fregate parlementaire, cpii annon- 
cerait quo Farmee de la republiqne ne vient pas pour nuire aux Portugais, 
qtioiqu’allies et escLives de FAngieterre ; mais qiFelle vient pour exiger qiie 
tons les magasins et vaisseaux anglais lui soient Hvres sur-Ie-champ, sous 
peine de raser la viile de fond en comble. Cette operation procurait a la 
France 200 millions en numch^aire ou en marchandises anglaises ; FAngieterre 
recevait un echec teiTii>ie, qui y causait et des banqueroutes et une dtsoktioii 
generale. Notre armee, sans etre fatiguce de la mer, revenait a Brest,, 
combiee de richesses, coiiverte de gloire, et la France dtonnait encore 
FEurope par un nouveau triomphe . — Relation des Combats, cjc, par Kerguelen, 
p. 373. 
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No. 12. See p. 131 

A quatre heures du matin, il aper^ut dans ses eaux qiiatre batimens, qu’il 
reconnut pour ennemis : c’etait en etfet une partie de Fescadre anglaise : le 
Cesar, monte par Famiral Saumarez, le Venerable, le Superbe et la iregate la 
Tamise. Le brave Troude se disposa au combat et renfor^ a ses batteries par 
les hommes des gaillards. II fut joint d’abord par le Vemerable et la Tamise : 
le premier envoya sa voice par la hanche de babord, et le Formidable arriva 
pour serrer cet adversaire au feu : le combat le plus vif s’engagea vergue a 
vergue, et souvent a longueur d’ecouvillon. Le capitaine fran^ais ordonna 
de mettre jusqu^a trois boulets dans chaque canon. La Tamise le battait en 
poupe ; raais ses canons de retraite ripostaient a ce feu. Les deux autres 
vaisseaux ennemis arriverent successivement, et, ne pouvant doubler le For- 
midable ail vent, ils prirent position par sa hanche de babord. Les premieres 
voices du vaisseau francais dematerent le Venerable de son perroquet de 
fougue, et bientot apres de son grand mat : Fanglais laissa arriver ; mais 
Troude le suivit dans ce mouvement pour le battre en poupe, en meme temps 
qiFil faisait canonner le Cesar, qui, se trouvant de Favant du Venerable, ne 
poiivait riposter : pas un boulet francais n’etait perdu. Dans cette position, 
le Venerable perdit encore son mat de misaine. Troude fit diriger ensuite 
tout son feu sur le Cesar, le serrant le plus pres possible ; aprbs demi-heure 
d’pgagement, quoique Fanglais, qui avait toutes ses voiles, depassat le For-^ 
midable, et forcat celui-ci a manoeuvrer pour le tenir par son travers, le Cesar " 
abandonna la partie, arriva en desordre, prit les amures a babord, et rejoignit 
le Venerable, auquel la Tamise portait des secours. 11 restait encore h com- 
battreie Superbe, qui dtait parlajoue de babord du vaisseau francais ; mais 
Fanglais laissa arriver, passa sous le vent au Formidable, hors de portee, et 
rejoignit les autres batimens. A sept heures du matin, le capitaine Troude 
etait maitre du champ de bataille. II fit monter dans les batteries le reste 
des boulets, qui pouvaient lui faire tenir encore une heure de combat, rafraf- 
chir le vaillant equipage qui Favait si bien seconde, et reparer son greement ; 
ses voiles etaient en lambeaux ; la brise de terre avait cessd, et il se trouvait 
en cal me, a portee ^de canon de Fescadre ennemie, dont les embarcations 
etaient alors occupees a secourir le Venerable. Ce vaisseau avait encore 
d^mate de son mat d’artimon, et les courans le portaient a la cote. A dix 
heures, le vent ayant fraichi, la Tamise essaya de prendre ce meme vaisseau 
a la remorque ; mais, ne pouvant se relever, il fut s’echouer entre File de 
Leon et la pointe Saint-Roch, a deux ou trois lieues de Cadix,^Fiaoires et 
Conquites^ tome xiv., p. 168. 
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A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 180 L 


How, when, and 'where lost. 


Name. 


C Captured, July 12, by squadron 
^ of Sir James Sanmarez, Straits 
I of Gibraltar, 

f Captured, September 2, by a 
J combined British and Turkish 

1 force at the capitulation of 

k Alexandria, 

C Captured, February 10, by the 
< British frigate Phoebe, Mediter- 

I ranean. 

I Captured, with Egyptienne, and 
( transferred to tlie*^ Turks. * 

C Captured, August 3, by a squa- 
^ dron of Britisli frigates, Medi- 

( terranean. 

f Destroyed by being driven on 
J shore, September 2, by a squa» 

i dron of British frigates off 

L Vado. 

C Captured, August 19, by the 
) British frigate Sibylle, at the 

I Seychelles. 

f Captured, February 5, by a squa- 
-J dron of British frigates, off the 

Q coast of Portugal...,..*,..*..**..* 

Captured with tiie Egyptienne. 

C Captured, September 2, by a 
} squadron of British frigates, 

f Mediterranean. 

' I Captured with Egyptienne. 


CrlTQ-ship 

74 (N) Saint- Antoine 


64 ... Causse 

Gtm-frig' 

44 (W) Egyptienne 


(Z) Africa! ne 


Justice 


Bravoure 


(D) Chiffonne. 


Dedaigneuse 

Regencree..., 


(H) Siicch 

... Name unknown 
... Ditto 
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-- No. 14. See p. 163. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Spanish navy 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1801. 

j^ame. How, wlien, and where lost. 


"Destroyed, July 12, by being set 
on fire in an engagement with 
j a British squadron in the 
I Straits of Gibraltar ; and the 
greater part of the two crews 
perished. 

'Destroyed, by sinking off the 
J Barbaiy coast, from damage 
received in the same engage- 
ment. 

( Captured, May 6, by the British 
) 14-gun brig Speedy, near Bar- 
r celona. 


Real-Carlos 

San-Hermenegildo. 


Gamo 


A Ibt of ships of the line late belonging to the Danish navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1801* 

Name. How, when, and where lost. 

<3im-ship r Captured, April 2, by Admiral 

74 ... Zealand..... J Parker’s fleet, off Copenhagen. 

64 (P) Holstein 1 The Zealand was afterwards 

h destroyed. 

These are the only vessels of the IS taken, sunk, and destroyed off Copen- 
hagen, that can be considered as ships of war : the remainder were mere 
floating batteries. 

An abstract of French, Spanish, and Danish ships of the line and frigates, 
captured, &c., during the year 1801. 

Total Total 
lost to added 
accident yv ;,,the,.::;:"^to,the. 

^ ^ — - - ''British;: 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered* Birmt. navies, navy. 


Lost through 
the enemy. 
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No. 16. See p. 166. 


A list of sliips and vessels late belonging to the British navy, captured, de* 
stroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year iSOl. 


'Name. 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


■Ctta-ship ' 

f (O)Hannibal . ....Solomon Ferris.. 


7U 


„ Invincible < 


C Captured, July 5, by a Frencli 
i squadron, under the batteries 
I of Algesiras, Gibraltar bay- 
f Wrecked, March !(>, on Has- 
Tho.Totty(R.-adm.) J borough Sand, near Yarmouth : 
John Eenriie, Capt- 1 crew, except about 1*26, pe- 
(. rished. 
r Captured, June 24, by a Frendi 
c -n. T> • ' TT ti 11 J squadron, under "Rear-admi- 

BenjammHallowen^^ ^ Garlteaume, Mediu-rri^- 

t nean. 

( Wrecked, in June, in Jedda 
iiarbour. Bed Sea : crew 
saved. 

Wrecked, July 21, by striking on 
a sunken rock in the bay of 
St.- Male : crew saved, but 
made prisoners. 

Wrecked, September 4, by strik- 
ing on a sunken rock off the 
island of St.-Martin, West 
Indies: crew saved. 


Gnn.frigr. 

44 (W) Forte Lucius Hardy man 


(B) Jason.... Hon.JamesMurray^ 


( G) FrosUyte ...... G eorge Fowke.. 


{IT} Lowestoffe... Robert Plampin. 


f Wrecked, August 11, on the 
I rtf WcSt lu— 


62 


< island of Heoeiiga, 

{ dies : crew saved. 

C Wrecked, June 9, on the Tri- 
Meleager.. Hon. T. Bladen Cape! < angles in the Gulf of Mexico r 

( crew saved. 

{ Captured, February 13, by a: 
French squadron under Rear- 
admiral Ganteaume, Mediter^ 
ranean. 

C Foundered, as is supposed, exact 
’date unknown, . in the West- 
I Indies : crew perished, 
f Wrecked, exact date unknown, 

I near , Carthagena, South . , Ame^ ■ ' 
^ rica : crew saved, but made 
h prisoners. 

C Wrecked, October 25, on the 
{ Jardines, Cuba: crew^&aved. 

C Wrecked, March 25, on the Shin- 
^ gles, west end of the Isle of 
( Wight ; crew saved. 


1 

L 

Success, 


G.p 

. ship 



20 

(0) 

Babet,,, 

, .. Jemmett Mainwaring 

■G, sh. sip. 




XR) 

Legere,, 

Cornelius Quinton^ 

18<| 

(S) 

Bonetta, 

.....Thomas New. 


ti 

Scout.,* 



2 A 2 
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No» l^^continued. 


How, when, and wliere lost. 

‘Foundered, in November, by 
upsetting in a gale on passage 
from Gibraltar to Malta : 
crew perished. 

' Captured, in June, by a French 
squadron under Rear-admiral 
Linois. 

' Captured, February 27, at An«« 
cona, having entered unap- 
prized of its being in the pos- 
session of the French. 

Captured, January 29, by Rear- 
admiral Ganteaume, Mediter-^ 
ranean. 

Captured, March 23, under the 
Swedish fort of Warberg, 
Baltic; but afterwards re- 
stored. 

Wrecked, January 1, on the 
French coast near Quiberon r 
crew saved, but about 20 were 
made prisoners. 

Captured, February 10, by Rear- 
admiral Ganteaume, Mediter- 
ranean. 

Accidentally burnt, in July, at 
Alexandria, Mediterranean :: 
crew saved. 


Commander, 


Lord Cochrane 


Bh. (d) Buil-dog ..... Barrington Dacres 


B.S. (e) Incendiary.*. Rich.DallingDunn 


Cnn-hrij? 

12 (g) Blazer 


Samuel Forvell 


G. cat. 

12 (k) Sprightly Robert Jump 


T.S. (t) Iphigenia .... Hassard Stackpole 


ABSTRACT. 


Lost through 
the enemy. 


lost through 
accident. 


Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total. 


Ships of the line 

under the line 
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For the pay and maintenance of 100,000 seamen and 
30,000 marines, for five lunar months, of 70,000 
seamen, and 18,000 marines, for one lunar month, 
and of 56,000 seamen, and 14,000 marines, for the 
remaining seven lunar months 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine officers; also the expense of 
sea-ordnance 

5 , the extraordinaries ; including the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 

„ the expense of the transport-service, and maintenance 
of prisoners of war in health 
„ the care and maintenance of sick prisoners of war 
„ an increase of half-pay to the .commissioned, and of 
additional pay to the warrant, officers of the navy, 

, for six months, commencing 1st July 

Total supplies granted for the sea-service £ 1 1,833,570 12 6 


4.601.000 0 0 

3.684.000 0 0 


REC APITUL ATOET ABSTRACT, 


Showing the number of French, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish ships of the line 
and frigates, captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, and accidentally burnt, 
. during the war commencing in February, 1793, and ending in October, 
1801 ; also the number of captured ships added to the British navy during; 
the same period* 

Lost tbroagh. ’ Lost through, lost to Sded 

the enemy. accident. tothe^ 

^ \ r - n F 

Capt, Lest. Wrecked* Foundered* Burnt* navies. navy* 


Ships of the line- 


Total 


Grand Total 184 34 9 
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No. 18. See p. 166. 

PECAPITULATOEY ABSTRACT, 

Showing the number of British ships and vess 
mecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, 

February, 1793, ^nd ending in October, 1 
sels divided into British and foreign built. 

Lost through 
the enemy. 

A 

Capt. Lest, Wrecked. 


Lost through 
accident. 


Foundered. Burnt. 


Ships of the line...., 
w under the line 


No. 19. See p. 174. 

belonging to the British navy, wrecked 
or accidentally burnt, during the year 1S02. 

C omman der. How, w hen, and where lost. 

...Richard Lee 5 March 29, between 

, ) ^««^erqiie and Gravelines : 

vr saved. 

....Henry Duncan.. ? Foimdered, exact date unknown, 

..Thomas Dnvnl / of Newfoundland: 

.. inomas lJuval... ( crews perished. 

...Robert Sauce.,., i ^I'ficked, March 2, on a quick* 
< sand off Ceylon : cre w saved. 


abstract. 


Wrecked, 


Foundered. 


Burnt. 


Total. 

T 




No. 20. Seep. 175. ^ 

For the pay and maintenance of 38,000 seamen, and £> s, d, 
12,000 marines, for two lunar months, commencing 
January 1, of 45,600 seamen, and 14,400 marines, 
for four lunar months, commencing February 26, and 
of 77,600 seamen, and 22,400 marines, for seven 
lunar montlis, commencing June 12 .......... 3,900,000 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships, 3,120,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including, half-pay 
to sea and marine officers ; also the expense of sea- 
ordnance.. 1,488,238 13 I 

„ the extraordinaries, including the building and re- 
pairing of ships and other extra work'^..... 901,140 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-service, and maintenance 

of prisoners of war, in health and sickness...... 802,000 0 0 

Total supplies granted for the sea'Service.........,£10,2 11,378 13 I 


No. 21. See p. 176. 

French Hne-of-battle force in March, 1803. 


Flushing, and shores 
of the Scheldt..,. 
Nantes- 

Boedeaux 

Maeseilles 
, Ostende ............. 


Ordered to be built from Dutch 
models at 


afloat, repaired or repairing 
building and nearly ready ... 

nearly ready ..... 
ordered...... ......... 


Beest, 


Loeient, building, 


Saint-Malo, ordered 
Kochefoet, building, 


nearly ready 
ordered ....... 


afloat 

building 


Toulon. 


n^rly ready 
ordered 


OsNOA, orda»d 

Sea 
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No. 22. See p. 176* 


Instruction particuliere du premier Consul an general de division Decaen, 
capitaine-general des etabiissemens francais au dela du cap de Bonne- 
Esperance. 

Paris, fevrier 1803. 

Independamment des instructions gonerales que le ministre donnera au 
capitaine-gcneral des possessions fran 9 aises dans les Indes, et a Tamiral, Fun 
et Tautre auront des instructions d’un ordre superieur, iesquelles seront signees 
par le premier consul. 

11 faudra done oter des deux instructions ci-jointes tout ce qui a rapport a 
la haute politique et a la direction des forces miiitaircs ; ce qui se 
reduit a retrancher qiielques paragraphes. Les instructions particiilieres 
seraient rMigees ainsi : — “ Le ministre de la marine a du remettre au 
capitaine-general des instructions sur Fadministration et les differens droits 
et prerogatives dont nos etabiissemens et notre commerce doivent jouir aux 
Indes ; mais le premier consul a cru devoir signer lui-meme toutes les in« 
striictions servant de base a la direction politique et militaire. Le capitaine- 
general arrivera dans im pays ou nos rivaux dominent, mais oii ils pesent aussi 
sur tous les peuples de ces vastes contrees. II doit done s’attacher h ne leur 
donner aucun sujet d'alarme, aucun sujet de querelie, et a dissimuler le plus 
possible. II doit s’en tenir aux relations indispensables pour la surete et Fap- 
provisionnement de nos etabiissemens, et dans les relations qu’il aura avec 
les peuples ou les pinces qui supportent le plus impatiemment le joug 
anglais, il s’etudiera a ne mettre aucune affectation, ^ ne leur donner aucune 
inquietude. Ils sont les tyrans des Indes ; ils y sont inquiets et jaloux, il 
faut s’y comporter avec douceur, dissimulation et simplicite. 

“ Six mois apres son arrivee aux Indes, le capitaine-general expediera en 
Prance, porteur de ses depMies, un des officiers ayant le plus sa confiance, 
pour faire connaitre en grand detail tout ce qu’il a connu de la force, situation 
et disposition d’esprit des differens peuples des Indes, ainsi que de la force et 
de la situation des differens Etabiissemens anglais. li fera connaitre ses vues 
et les espErances qu’il aurait de trouver de I’appui en cas de guerre, pour 
pouyoir se maintenir dans le presqu’ile, en faisant connaitre la quantity et 
qualite de troupes, d’^armemens et d’approvisionnemens dont il aurait besoin 
pour nourrir la guerre pendant plusieurs campagnes au centre des Indes. 11 
doit porter la plus grande attention dans toutes les phrases de son Memoire, 
parce que toutes seront pesees et pourront servir a decider, dans des circon- 
stances imprevues, la marche et la politique du gouvernement. Pour nourrir 
la guerre aux Indes plusieurs campagnes, il faut raisonner dans I’hypothese 
que nous ne serious pas maitres des mers, et que nous aurions a esperer pen 
de secours considerables* Il paraitrait difficile qu’avec un corps d’armEe on 
pdt long-temps resister aux forces considerables que peuvent opposer les 
Anglais, sans alliances et sans une place servant de point d’appui, ou dans un 
cas extreme on put capituler et se trouver encore maitre de se faire transpor- 
ter en France ou h I’lle-de-France avec armes et bagages, sans etre prisonniers, 
et^sanscompromettre Thonneur et un corps considerable de Francais. 

Un point d’appui doit avoir le caractere d’etre fortifie, et d’avoir une rade 
^ frEgates ou des vaisseaux de commerce soient k I’abri d’un© 

force supErieuire. Quelle que soit la nation k laquelle appartienne cette 
portugais^ hollaudaise, angkise, le premier projet parait devoir 
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tendre a s’em emparer des les premiers mois, en calculaut sur TelFet de Tar- 
rivee d’ane force europeenne inattendue et incalculee. Apth a¥oir fait ua 
plan d’alliance et de guerre avec line force demandde, il faiidrait etablir ce qiie 
croirait devoir faire le capitaine-general, si, au lieu de cefjte force, on ne lui en 
envoyait que la moitie. Apres avoir pense aux alliances et a im point d’appui, 
les objets qui interessent le plus une armee dans une campagne, sont les vivres 
et les munitions de guerre, objets que le capitaine-general traitera ^galement 
dans le plus grand detail. Six mois apres cet envoi, le capitaine-general, dans 
nn nouveau Memoire, traitera les memes questions, en y ajoutant les nouveles 
connaissances qu^il aura pu acquerir. 

" Ainsi, il sera etabli que tous les six mois le capitaine-general enverra en 
France des oflSciers surs, des Memoires traitant toujours les memes questions, 
et confirmant, modifiant ou contre-disant les idees des Memoires prdcedens. 
Si la guerre venait a se declarer entre la France et FAngleterre avaot le l er 
vendemiaire an xiii, et que le capitaine-general en fut prevenu avant de re- 
cevoir les ordres gouvernement, il a carte blanche, est autorise a se reployer 
sur rile-de-France et le Cap, ou a rester dans la presqu’ile, selon \es circon- 
stancesou il se trouvera, et les esperances qu’ii pourrait concevoir, sans cepen- 
dant exposer notre corps de troupes a une capitulation honteuse, et nos armes 
a jouer un role qui ajouterait a notre discredit aux lodes, et sans diminuer, 
par Faneantissement de nos forces, la resistance que pent pr^enter Flle-de- 
France en s’y reployant. On ne con^oit pas aujourdluu que nous puissions 
avoir la guerre avec FAngleterre, sans y entrainer la Hollande. Un des pre- 
miers soins dll capitaine-general sera de s’assurer de la situation des etablisse- 
^ mens holiandais, portugais, espagnols, et des ressources qiFils pourraient 
offrir. 

“ La mission du capitaine-general est d’abord une mission d’obsen’ation 
sous les rapports politique et militaire, avec le peu de forces qu’il mine et 
une occupation de comptoirs pour notre commerce ; mais la premier consul, 
bien instruit par lui et par Fexecution ponctuelle des instructions qui prece- 
’ dent, pourra peut-etre le mettre a meme d’acquerir im jour la grande gloire 
qui prolonge la memoire des hommes au-dela de la duree des siecies .” — Frkis 
des Evenemens, tome xi., p. 189. 
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A list of ships of tlie line and frigates, late belonging to the French nav}% 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 180k / 


How, wlien, and where lost. 

f Captured, July 25, by the Belle- 
rophon and Vanguard 74s, and 
I others, off St. Domingo, 
f Captured, July 1, by a British 
squadron under Captain Henry 
h W. Bayntun, off St. Domingo, 
f Captured, November 30, by a. Bri- 
•J tish squadron, under Captain 

- j John Loring, at the surrender 

- h of Cape Fran^ais, St. Domingo. 
C Captured, May 28, by a British 

* ( squadron in the Channel. 

t f Captured, May 28, by the 100-gun 
^ ship Victory, on passage to 
1, Gibraltar. 

f Destroyed, November 27, by her 
J own crew, after having been 
chased on shore near Cape Fi- 
nisterre by the Ardent 64, 


Karae. 


[uesne 


Crdole 


I „ Clorinde .... 
I „ Surveillante 
, „ Vertu ....... 

36 (D) Franchise 


32 (IT) JEmhuscade 


Bajonnaise 


No Dutch ship of war above an 18-gun corvette captured, &c. in 1803, 


An abstract of French ships of the line and frigates captured, &c. during the 

year 1803. 


Total 
lost to 
the 

French 

navy. 


Total 
added 
to the 
British 
navy. 


I>ost tfaroTig-h 
the enemy. 


Lost through 
accident. 


Dest. Wrecked. Foundered, Burnt. 
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Ko. 24. See p. 214. 


A list of ships and vessels, late belonging to the British iia\y, captaredi 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year iSOS. 


Commander. 


Crnn-Mg. 


2£72erve ... Jahleel Brenton... 


Seme ....... David Milne 


Eesistance Hon.P.Wodehouse 


Shannon .. Ed. Leveson Gower 


28 (/) 
CJun p. sMp 

rW 


Charles Fielding 


Garland ... Frederick Cottrell 


DUm'mhice Alexander Beclier- 


Cvu-sli. sip. 

18 (S) 


Surinam . 


Robert Tucker . 


16 (T) Calypso ... William Venour 


14 (X) Avenger ... Frs, Jackson SneJI 


G. b. sip. 

16 (a) 


Cto-briff 

12 (g) 


ibiB-sdi. 

12 Xk) 


Suffisante George Heathcote. 


Grappler... A. WantnerThomas, 


Redbridge. GeorgeLempriere 


SS. (r) Porpome... EolwnFcwkr 


How, when, and where lost. 

rCaptured, July 2, after having 
J run aground near Cherbourg i 
j crew saved, but made pri- 
i. soners. 

C Wrecked, in the night of June 5, 
< on a sand-bank near tlie Texei : 
([ crew saved. 

5 Wrecked, May 31, on Cape St, 
( Vincent: crew saved, 
r Wrecked in a gale, December 10,. 
j under the batteries near Cape 
I la Hogue: crew saved, but 
made prisoners. Hull of the 
ship destroyed by the Merlin’s 
boats. 

'Wrecked, November 16, on the 

I Lemon and Ower, North Sea, 
in chase of an enemy: crew 
saved. 

("Wrecked, November, off Cape 
< Fran^ais, St. Domingo ; crew 
t saved. 

( Wrecked, March 26, on a sun- 
ken rock off tiie island of 
Jersey: crew and passengers 
(soldiers) saved, except 19. 
i Captured by the Dutch, at the 
^ island of Cura^oa. 
("Foundered, August, by being- 
I run down in a ^le, by one of 
j a convoy coming from Ja- 
i. maica: crew perished. 

< Foundered, December, off the 
I Weser: crew saved, 
f Wrecked, December 15, in s 
e gale off Spike feland, €kA 
t harbour: crew saved, 
f Wrecked, 31, m the 

I isles de and ball 

destroyed by iie PreodiS' 
crew saved, bat 
, sonersu 

'Captured, Awgiwl* by » 

dmn rf Fr«di ffiplw, mm 

’Wrecked, 4«gttsl: 17, cwm^edT 
[ of coral in tne Facie Ocean ; 

I crew saved# 
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No» 24 — continued. 


ABSTRACT. 


Lost through 
accident. 


Lost through 
the enemy. 


Lest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total, 


Ships of the line . . 
„ under the line 


For the pay and maintenance of 78,000 seamen and £ 
22,000 marines . 4,875,000 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c 3,900,000 

yy the ordinary expenses of the navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine officers ; also the expense of sea« 

ordnance 1,345,670 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 948,520 

,, the expense of the transport-service, and the mainten- 
ance of prisoners of war, in health and sickness . . . 971,415 

yy increasing the naval defence of the country , . . . 310,000 

Total supplies granted for the sea-service . , £12,350,606 


Abord du Bucentaure en rade du Toulon, 
le 26 prairial, an 12. 

Gdn^ral, 

Tai Thonneur de vous rendre compte de la sortie de toute Tescadre a mes 
ordres. Sur Tavis que j’avais re 9 u que plusieurs corsairs anglais infestaient la 
cote et les lies d^Hieres, je donnai Tordre, il y a trois joum, aux fregates ITn- 
corruptible et la Syrene, et le brick ie Furet, de ce rendre dans la baies 
d’Hicres. Le vents d*est les ayant contrariees, elles mouiil^rent sous le cha- 
teau de Porqiieroles. Hier matin, les ennemis en eurent connaissance. Vers 
midi, ils detachferent deux fregates et un vaisseau, qui entrbrent par la grande 
passe, .dans fintention de couper la retraite a nos fr<^gates. Du moment oik 
je m’aper 9 us de sa manceuyre, je fis signal d’appareiller a toute Tescadre ; ce 
qui fut execute. En 14 minutes, tout etait sous voiles, et je fis porter sur 
Tennemi pour lui couper le chemin de la petite passe, et dans le dessein de 
rysuivre s’il avaittent^ dy passer; mais Tamiral anglais ne tarda pas k. 
renoncer a son projet, rappela son vaisseau et ses deux frigates engages dans 
Files, et prit chasse,^ Je Tai poursuivi jusqu’a la nuit : il courait au sud-est«, 
pe matin, au jour, je n’en ai eu aucune connaissance. 

‘ , Je Yous salue avec, respect, , - 

^ . La Toucek-Tkkyillk* 
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Ko. 27. Seep. 249. 

** Si la contenance des ennemis pendant le jour n’avait ete qu’une ruse 
ayantpoiir but de nous en imposer, pour cacher leur faiblesse, ils auraient pii 
profiterde I’obscurite dela nuit pour tenter denous derober leur marche, et 
dans cette occasion je pus profiter avec avantage de leur manceuvres. Mais 
je pus bientot me convaincre que cette securite n’avait point ete simuiee j 
trois de leurs vaisseaux eurent constamment leurs feux aliumees, et la flotte 
conserva la panne tout la nuit, en se tenant bien ralliee. Cette position me 
faciiita les moyens de lui gagner le vent et de i’observer de prbs.’* 


No. 28. See p. 250. 


Le vaisseau ennemi le plus avancd (the Eoyal George) ayant ^prouvd 
quelques avaries, laissa arriver ; mais, soutenu parceuxquila suivaient, il 
preta de nouveau cote, et fit, ainsi que les autres batimens, un feu tres-nourrL 
Les vaisseaux qui avaient vire se r^unirent a ceux qui nous combattaient, et 
trois de ceux qui avaient des premiers pris papt a Taction, manoeuvraient pour 
nous doubler a Tarribre, tandis que le reste de la fiotte, se couvrant de voile, 
et iaissant arriver, annon^ait le projet de nous envelopper. Les ennemis, par 
cette manceuvre, auraient rendu ma position tres-dangereuse j la siiperiorite 
de leurs forces etait reconnue, et je n’avais plus a deliberer sur le parti que 
je devais prendre pour eviter les suites funestes d’un engagement in%al ; 
profitant de lafuraeequi m’enveloppait, je virai lof-pour-lof pour venir sur 
babord, et courant a Test-nord-est, je m’eloignai de Fennemi, qui continua k 
poursuivre la division jusqu’a trois heures, en lui cnvoyant plusieurs bordees 
sans ejQfet’’ 


No. 29. See p. 297. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates late belonging to the Dutch navy, cap- 
tured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1804. 


Kame. 

S2 (G) Proserpine . 


How, when, and where lost* 

( Captured, May 4, at the surrender of 
( Surinam to the British* 


No French ship of the line or frigate captured, &c. in 1804. 
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No. 30. See p. 297. 

A hst of ships of the ».ine and friE:ates late belonn-ino' to the «?niT,:cT, „„ 
yTw foundered, or accidentally burnt,^ durtog ‘t^* 


€u]i-fo'g'. 

r 


40< 


84 <^ 


t 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


(A) Amfitrite 5 Captured, November 25, by the Bri- 

. Mede-, L Donegal, offCadfe. 

:: Fam /Captured, Octobej- 5, by a squadron 

fnV Clan 'i frigates under Cap- 

(.xi; uiara L tain Graham Moore. ^ 

. . Mercedes / Destroyed, by being blown up on the 

eoes J same occasion : crew and passen- 

i gers, ex^pt 41 persons, perished, 
j Captured, December 7, by the Poly- 
' j phemiis 64 and Lively frigate, o*lf 
L Cape Santa-Maria. 


(Cr) Sta.-Gertruyda 




Ships of the line 
Frigates .... 


Total. 


Lost through 
the enemy. 


Du. 

Sp. 


i 

5 


Lost tlirough 
accident. 


Capt. Best. Wrecked.Foundered.Burmh 


Total 
lost 
to the 
L.&S. 
navies. 


Total 
added 
to the 
Bjtish 
navy.,' 


No. 31. Seep, 297. 



Name. 


Commander. 


."'Cnn.ship' . ■ 

^^|(0)Magnificent. .WiHiamHetnyJervis^ 
Venerable. . .John Hunter . . . * 


How, when, and where lost. 
'Wrecked, March 25, near the 

ons of Brest : crew saved 
■ prisoners. 

Wrecked, November 24. on 
sunken rocks in ToAay: 

. crew saved, 
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No. 31 — emtinmd. 


Name. 


Commander. 


Ho'w, when, and where lost. 


€ an-brig: 

64 (P) York . 


SO ■ (T)' Romnej 

Gtm-frig. 

(Z) Creole . 


38 


■* (A) Hossar , 


. .Henry Mitford . . 
. .Hon. JohnColville 
, .Austen Bisseli * • 
. .Philip Wilkinson 


rFoundered, as is supposed, in 
< January, in the North Sea : 
L crew perished. 


36 (C) Apollo 


C.-sh.-sip. 

14 (X) Lilly 


G.*br.-slp. 

18 Y) Raven . 


16 (a) Vincejo . . 
(b) Drake . 

„ Weazle .. 


14 


. .J.W.TaylorDkon 
. .William Compton 
. .Spelman Swaine 
James W esiey W right 
. .William Ferhis . . 


V. 

( 


. .William Layman 

Wolverine . .Henry Gordon. . 
bb. (d) Tartarus . . .Thomas Withers 
. . . . Charles C.Ormsby 

Fearless .... George Williams 


<3un-brig 

"(g) Conflict 


12 - 


„ Mallard . . . .Thomas Read . . 
„ Sterling . , .George Skottowe 


C Wrecked, November 19, on the 
s Haaks, near the Texel : crew 
L saved. 

( Foundered, January 2, on pas- 
\ sage from Jamaica: crewsaved. 
r Wrecked, February, on the 
Saintes, in the bay of Biscay : 
L crew saved. 

r Wrecked, April 1, on the coast 
of Portugal: captain and 
I many of the crew perished. 
Captured, July 14, by the 
Dame-Ambert fr. privateer, 
off the Coast of Georgia. 

{ Wrecked, July 6, on the coast 
of Sicily, Mediterranean z 
crew saved. 

r Captured, May 20, in a calm, 
^ by a flotilla of fr. gun-boats, 
L in Quiberon-bay. 
r Wrecked, September, on a 
< shoal off the island of Nevis : 
i crew saved. 

f Wrecked, B I arch 1, on Caba- 
s reta point, Gibraltar-bay : 
L crew, except one man, saved. 
fCaptured, March 24, by a 
<[ French privateer, on passage 
t to Newfoundland. 

^ Wrecked, December 20, on 
I Margate sands : crew saved, 
f Wrecked, October 24, in chase 
} of the enemy, near Nieuport 
I Isle of Wight : crew saved. 

C Wrecked, February, oiF Red 
} ding -point, Cawsand 
( crew saved. 

{ Captured, December 25, 
running on shore 
Calais : crew saved, 
made prisoners, 

i Wrecked, December 1% near 
( Calais crew mved. 


-bay: 


after 

near 

but 
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No* 31 — continued. 


Name, 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun.hrig 

10 (h) Cerltre . , , Joseph Patey . 

: I3-.-SC11, 

r (n) Mome^Fortunee, John L. Dale 


{ Wrecked, February 19, on 
\ theBerry-head : crewsaved. 
f Wrecked, in December, 


^ on 

Crooked Island, West In- 
dies : crew saved. 
Captured, July 14, by the fi% 


JDemerara. . , .Thomas Dutton 


.< priv. Grand-Decide, West 
I Indies. 

r Wrecked, December 21, in 
^ Grouville-bay, Jersey: crew 
t saved. 

r Burnt, April 2, having caught 
J fire in the hold, Medicerra- 
I nean: crew, except five 
(. men, saved, 
r Wrecked, September 3, in 
< the hurricane at Antigua : 
I crew saved. 


TS. (q) Severn 


■Prince of Bouillon 


SS. (0 Hindostan. . , .John Le Gros 


■J. Beckett 


abstract. 


[ liost throTigh 
the enemy. 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 


Ijost through 
accident. 


No. 32, See p. 297. 

maintenance of 90,000 seamen and 
30,000 marines 

, the wear and tear of ships, &c. 

, the ordinary expenses of the navy, including half-pav 
to sea and marine officers j also the extra of sea5>rdnaLe 

the ext^rdinaries, including the building and 
repairing of ships, and other extra work . . . , . 

of the-transport-service, and the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, in healdi and sickness . 

Total supplies granted for the sea-service . . £ 



Paites mettre dans les journaux de Hollande un artjple centre le systeme 
deblocus ; faites-y sentir que nous sommes sortis de Brest quand nous I’avons 
voulii ; que Bruix est sorti tel jour, Morard de Galles tei jour, Garitheanme 
tant de fois ; que dans sa derniere sortie a Bertheaume, rien ne Pempechait de 
sortir, et que Fescadre ie savait tellement qu'eile mit a ia voile ; qu’il est done 
impossible de bioquer le port de Brest, surtout aux mois de septembre et 
d'oetobre. Get article fera sentir que nous ne voulons pas sortir, mais tenir 
Tennemi en tehee . — Frtcis dc$ Evinemens, tome xi., p. 271, 


The following table will show the state of the flotilla at the different ports, 
on July 20, 1805, with the number of men and horses it was destined to 
cariy. ■. • • 


FLOTILLA 


Men. Horses 


12 480 50 

30 924 89885 670 

. . 280 28038 404 


1 


# 

131 301 

1339 

130638 2219 

2625 

954 

305771 0840 


144 

139 

98 

92 

34 

105 
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No* 35. Seep. 3^0- 


A Tepoque oii j'ecrivais ce passage, jlgnorals im faitbieu remarqiiable, el; 
qui merite de prendre place dans rhistoire. J’en dots la connaissance a M. 
le comtc Darn, dont nous avons depa cite la savante Histoire de Venise. En 
1805, Mv Darn etait a Boulogne, intendant general de Farmee. tJn matin 
Fempereur le fait appeler dans son cabinet. Daru Fy trouve transport^ de 
colere, parcourant a grands pas son appartement, et ne rompant un^ mome 
silence que par des exclamations brusques et courtes. . . .Quelle marine!. . . 
Quel amirai!. . . .Quels sacrifices perdusj. . . .Mon espoir est depii !. . . .Ce 
Tilleneuve ; Au lieu d’etre dans la Manche, il vient d’entrer au Feroi ! . . • 
C’en est fait ! II y sera bloquc, — Daru, mettez-vous la, ccoutez et ecrivez. 
L’empereur avait re 9 u de grand matin la nouveile de Farrivee de Vilieneuve 
dans un port d’Espagne ; il avait vu sur-le-champ la conqu^te de F Angle- 
tcrrc avortee ; les immenses depenses de la fiotte et de la flottille perdues 
pour long-temps, pour toujours peut-etre ! Aiors, dans Femportement d’lme 
fureur qui ne permet pas meme aux aiitres homines de conserver leur juge- 
ment, il avait pris J’une des resolutions les plus hardies, et tracd Fun des plans 
de campagne les plus admirables qu’aucim conquerant ait pu concevoir a 
loisir et de sang-froid. Sans Msiter, sans s’arreter, il dicte en entier le plan ^ 
de la campagne d’Austeriitz, le depart de tons les corps d’armee, depnis le 
Hanovre et la Hollande jusqu’aux confins de Fouest et du sud de la France. 
L’ordre des marches, leur duree, les lieiix de convergence et de reunion des 
colonnes; les enlevemens par surprise et les attaques de vive force, les 
mouvemens divers de Fennemi, tout est prevu : la victoire est assur^e dans 
toutes les hypotheses. Telle etait la justesse et la vaste prevoyance de ce 
plan, que, sur une ligne de depart de deux cents lieues, des lignes d’opera- 
tiqns de trois cents lieues de longueur furent suivies d’apres les indications 
primitives, jour par jour, et lieu par lieu, jusqiF^ Munich. Au-dela de cette 
capitale, les epoqiies scales eprouverent queiques alterations ; mais les lieux 
furent attcints et Fensemble du plan fut couronne d’lm succbs complet. Tel 
^.tait done le talent militaire de cet homme, aussi redoutable ses ennemis 
par la puissance de son genie, qu’a ses concitoyens par la force de son despo- 
tisme r — Voyages dam la Grande Bretagne^ Force Navak\ tome i., p. 244. 
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